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The popular Esterbrook writing set needs no 
attention, no special care, and your writing 
glides on instantly and smoothly the moment 
point touches paper. 

The ink fountain is in the base instead of the pen-holder. 
It holds 40 times more ink than the ordinary fountain 
pen and the pen fills itself every time you return it to 
the socket. It is always ready to write a full page or 
more whenever you pick it up. 

There are 30 numbered points to choose from to suit 
your type and style of handwriting. 

Just the gift for business friends with your name and 
trade mark engraved. 


In Black, Grey and Ivory at 34/3 and 37/10. Also the two 
pen model in Black (Model 487) at 68/5 and 75/8 from 
all leading stationers. 


sf. Peu seals base (which is spill 


‘* proof) and thus prevents evapor- 
ation. 
Combined ink-feed and writing 
point (30 to choose from). 
Exclusive filling device also cushions 
“é” point against damage. 
Reservoir holds 40 times more ink than 
a fountain pen. 
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A copy of * Applications of 
Lead: Lead Paints Today ”’ 

| will be sent on request. 

| Other ‘‘ Applications of Lead’’ 
publications include ‘* Lead 

in Cable Manufacture ”’ 

and ‘*Lead for Batteries.’’ 
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LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S.\\ 1 
Telephone ; Whitehall 4175 Telegrams : Ukieadman, Piccy, | ‘ 
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‘hy Fiance ton 
will see more 


of me in the 


Now ear’ > 


No more working late at the office 
for this young lady—her employers 
are installing one of the new ADDO 
Duplex machines for Wages, Salaries 
and Costing work. Why not make it 
a “* Duplexmas ” for your staff—and 


Start the new Year right. 


At £115 the ADDO 
Duplex is the only 
electric adding machine 


with storage total. 


Write or phone for details. 


Empire House, 
St. Martins-le-Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 


——— 


Bulmer’s (Calculators) Ltd. 


Monarch 9791. 
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Do you autograph your goods? 





Not literally, perhaps. But a Signature 
Paper well printed and skilfully 


designed around your name or trade-mark 


proudly proclaims that these goods are yours and 
yours alone. Each package is identified: 
each package is an advertisement 
| for you from factory through to point of sale. 
The cost? Apart from a charge for 
the special rollers on your first order, not much 
more than for standard box-cover papers. 


Let us design a Signature Paper for you! 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 





ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., DEPT. E, 52 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.L 
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Walpamur Quality Paints 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


Presenting five from a vast range of 
paints, enamels and varnishes for 


every conceivable need made by 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 
DEPOTS & BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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The perfect Christmas-box 


AY your friends the compliment of the 
‘season with a gift of Abdulla ‘Number Seven’ 
Virginia cigarettes. In Christmas gift-boxes, 
10/- for 50, 20/- 100. As illustrated. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
by Abdulla 


A PLEASURE TO GIVB, A COMPLIMENT TO RECBIVB 




















To 
remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
Organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


















































DON’T BUY a 
Dictating Machine 
until you’ve read... 


“Biggest Business Asset 
since Shorthand” 


—a FREE, comprehensive book that will tell you all you 
need to know about the most versatile electronic office aid 
that has ever been invented. 


FIND OUT JUST HOW a compact, 
streamlined miracle of effici- 
ency that weighs under 12 Ibs., 
costs very little to buy and almost 
nothing to run, can save you 


; time and overheads and release 
Maa. you from routine trivialities. 

Increase your secretary’s output 

by 25% for just 50 Guineas complete. 


—POST OFF THIS COUPON NOW-— 


To:— GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E. 

39.41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
ur FREE BOOK entttled 
SHORTHAND” 


Publicity & Showrooms 
Trade enquiries to 
ithout obligation a copy of} 


ASSET SINCE 


Please send me t 


“ BIGGEST BUSINESS 








Name... 


Address 








(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co, Ltd.) 
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CLEAN 

FROM 
DECK TO 

KEEL 





Shipowners are fortunate today in being able to have 
vessels built of steel plate which has been pickled in 
phosphoric acid solutions. This process removes all 
traces of mill-scale (the presence of which may cause 
corrosion and creates a protective coating on which paint 
lasts longer. As a result, operating costs are reduced. 


STEEL 


pickled with phosphoric acid 


FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 


METAL FINISHING DEPT - 49 PARK LANE - LONDON WI 


Chemicals for Industry 


needs less maintenance 
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They hadn't tried it before! 











5. ELLIOTT & Co. Ltd. Oh 


our Ref: AES PD 
ish European Airways, 


porland House, 
Lower Regent Street, s.W.l. 


qQuiemMent 


Gentlemen, 


Some fou 
sentative Mr. 
about air-freight. ‘ 
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possibility that our mac 
transported in this manner. 
view of t ant increase i 
transport ©69o sided to send two 
machines by Continent for 
exhibition. hed 2100 Kg - and 

i their design, left 
s to whether this would be 
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by using this method. 
already received furth 
Continent, with 4 request t 
them by @ir- 


Yours faithfully, 


—. Sutton, 
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Shipping Mana 





Th 
— bs ger of goods you can send by 
: = — unlimited. Low in- 
nme A —_. No pilfering. Mini- 
ape ng. Low BEA rates. For 
-nateee ask your usual Shipping or 
Wann — Agent or write to BEA 
Sees Air Terminal, London, 
-E.1, Telephone : WATerloo 8030. 





Book your goods BEA 
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Give him Air 


Every t 
: on of coz vee 
of ao ceceven — releases up to 5,000 cubic feet 
= Ss fire-d: 6 opens ce 
the gas and at amp. Safety relies on dilution of 
piss * spree of cubic feet of fresh air 
: O in’ : air are 
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ant mine ventilati ; 
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pings ent. This superiority is based on cot 
‘ ac pe ~ ) < - *( Be 
condial esearch and fifty years’ experience of 
ioning problems ashore and afloat Ol alr 


ThermotanK 


1 I ¢ , - ' 
THERMOTA K Gt A a AS( Ww, S W.!t 
Telephone Govan 2444 


L i ul R POOL NEWCAST ‘ 
ONDON, VE 
. LE, AUSTRALIA CANADA ERMANY 
. . 


HOLLAND sx 
. SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA PERSIAN 
" GULF, USA 
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The Fight Against Fahrenheit 


EAT is the Houdini of the elements. Only the most 
meticulous insulation applications can hold it, 
make it work and pay for itself. 

The general principles of heat insulation have been 
known for at least twenty centuries. The elder Pliny 
commented on the ability of cork to retard the flow of 
heat, pointing out its application to winter footwear 
and roofing. Yet it’s only a few decades ago that 
thermal insulation went almost unconsidered in 
industry—so long as some uncomfortably hot surface 
was covered with something which would not perish, 
the job sufficed. The vast stride which industrial 
insulation has taken since says much for the foresight 
of industrial leaders and the work of specialist in- 
sulation manufacturers. 

Yet even today, in a thousand and one factories in 
the British Isles—from a platoon of platers in a single 
storey shed to those twenty-acre labyrinths of modern 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. 
A member of the TURNE 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL, AND CARDIFF. 


6)5)5)5)5)5)5)5)5)5)9)9)9)5)5)9)5)5)5)5)5)5)5)5)S)5)S)S)S)5)5) 


2R & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM. 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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industry—heat is escaping into thin air. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal are wasted each year— 
hundreds of thousands of tons producing nothing but 
loads of clinkers. 


In this specialised field of thermal insulation, 
Newalls have led the way for more than fifty years. 
Factories, ships, power stations, paper mills, oil re- 
fineries, all owe to Newalls some credit for increased 
efficiency and economy of operation. 


This organisation is at the call of any business today 
which considers that it can improve its own efficiency 
and increase its profit margin by the application of 
modern insulation methods. There’s very little about 
heat control unknown to Newalls after fifty years of 
experiment with, and manufacture and application of, 
thermal insulating materials. Correspondence on the 
subject is cordially invited. 


LTD =. 


Washington + Co. Durham 
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Cunard 


For full information consult your local travel agent or apply 






/ 


V7 4 Lf Sh) 
WITHIN THE STERLING AL. 


Escape from winter to the warm, healthy climate and 
enchanting surroundings of Bermuda, Jamaica or the 
Bahamas. Travel there direct in the comfort of a 
great Cunarder—the perfect introduction to your 


holiday. Consult your travel agent or nearest 
CUNARD LINE office for full details, 





CARONIA 18M York 


o 
e* ¢ e $s 5 


JAN 2nd 1957 


Return f, 
PARTHIA 





CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool 
Central 9201); 15 Lower Regent St., London S.W’.1 (White- 
hall 7890); 88 Leadenhall St., London E.C.3. (Avenue 3010). 


LIVERPOO, 
arch 31st¢ 1957 
UNard Sailing. 
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NEW Lpte-cut 
DUNLOP 
FORT 


molortngs yroulest 
byfe value.... 


Duscor Rumeee Co Lie 


THE DUNLOP FORT has long been 
established as the best value in tyre 
safety, tyre reliability, tyre life. The new 
Dunlop Fort is designed and built to the 
same high standard of quality but has 
tho added advantage of the “Triple-cut” 
tread, a feature which makes for even 
greater safety, increased road holding, 
more silence on the road, longer and 
more even wear. For modern motoring 
conditions there.is no better tyre 

and it is well worth the 


little extra it costa. 
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WITH TUBE— 

WHITE OR BLACK 
| SIDEWALL 
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Have a word with Cooks. 
They know many attrac- 
tive places where you'll 
find sunshine at a time 
when you least expect it. 
Whether you want to get 
away for a few days or 
several weeks, they can 
arrange just the holiday 
you require. Here are 
just two suggestions for 
inclusive holidays they 
have planned to give you 
winter warmth in carefree 
comfort. 


Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 
Dept. U/4 RO, Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1. 








CHRISTMAS IN ROME 
AND NEW YEAR'S EVE 
IN PARIS 

12 days’ escorted holiday. 
75 Gns. 

Departure Dec. 2i. 


CHRISTMAS IN PALMA 
1S days’ holiday £45.6.0. 
Including special festivi- 
ties on Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Eve. 


For details ask for a free 
copy of ‘* Winter Sun- 
shine.”” 


Also from any branches 
of Cooks and Dean & 
Dawson. 











PRODUCTS: 


Pig tron; Billet. 
Shape, Wire Rod, 
Hot Rolled Sheet, 


Slab Sheet Bar; Bar, 
Rail, Hoop, Plate, 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 


Galvanised Sheet and By-Products. 


FUJIIRON «STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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The Weir Organisation : 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. 


weir] WEIR VALVES LTD. 


DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
| WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. ZWICKY LTD. 
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High Pressure 


COMPRESSORS 


Air and Gas Compressors for all industrial purposes requiring high pressures. 
For marine use, Weir Compressors are supplied in standard sizes and 
capacities with electric, diesel or steam engine drive. Normal marine pressures 


350 to 600 Ib/sq. in. Higher pressures supplied as required. 


Write for Publication No. FA. 153. 
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/ in Qantas } : 
l Tourist or 1st Cjass, | 
$ " West from San Fran- \ 
é " cisco or Vancouver to i 
F Australia and New Zealand—or , 
ws . ; East by the QANTAS/B.0.A.C. 
Wonderful service—wonderful cuisine—won- | passenger (London, Sydney, Vancouver). On 1 pti ate, via pot ~ ! 
derful sleeper chairs for all-night slumber ..+ | the Pacific Route, a limited number of *sleep- | india and S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to | 
everything that happy travel needs is yours | ing berths in addition. There’s room in Super- | Far East and South Africa. i 
in these Qantas Super-G Constellations! A | G Constellations—room for all those extra ! ** 
fully-reclining sleeper chair for every Ist class | comforts that mean so much when you fly. | Tickets and advice from appointed | 
z baat . } Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office | 
Regretfully during Olympic/Christmas period, Ist November—3!st December, no bunks available i and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1. | 
| MAYfair 9200. j 
AUSTRALIA'S eterna oa 











OVERSEAS AIRLINE in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A.L 
















\, Perique—the 


subtle secret 


O = 


When next you fill your pipe with 
Three Nuns Tobacco, consider the 
dark centre which those curious curly 
discs possess. This is the black heart of 
Perique. Long before the Boston 

Tea Party, Indian Braves were 
cultivating Perique in a small ten-mile 
area not more than 50 miles north 
of New Orleans. The first 

white man to join them was 
Pierre Chenet, known as ‘Perique’, 
and it was he who gave this 
unique tobacco its name. He found, 


like others after him, that only in 
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this tiny plot of land can the ~> 
exacting conditions necessary for 
the successful grow th of Perique 
be fulfilled. And so, with an 
ancestry that reaches back to 
the untutored Brave and his 
pipe of peace, Perique, expertly 
blended, bestows upon today’s 


Three Nuns smoker perfect tranquillity. 
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with the black heart of Perique 
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PERICLES c. 490-429 B.¢ Athenian statesma 


} 
one OF the greatest k adacr’s, 
- 7 } j 
in times both of prosperity and adversity, that the world has knx 


wh. 


The drawing is after a bust in the British Museum. 


PAPER AND PACKAGING 


Reed 


: , ‘ %, ° 
iF industry to-day organisation and fr o* 


7. . . i aa ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. 
enterprise and evell the greatest of resources Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD - EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LID 


are brought to fulfilment only through the ane enicwedleliiis ths as ip aiediaiecnana ce 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD - BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LID 


agency of a universal spirit of leadership. Pcomseressaey Hose sbeeon gp 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


FE. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD - REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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A Fresh Start 


N Monday, the British Foreign Secretary at last announced 
that the withdrawal of British and French troops from the 
toehold in Egypt would take place “ without delay.” On 

Tuesday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (whose statement is 
examined in the next article) revealed the dimensions of a bill that 
is only the first of many to pay for a disastrous month of British 
policy. And on Wednesday, Parliament began to debate the Govera- 


ment’s policy. The decision to cut Britain’s mounting losses must 
be welcomed ; but the bill has to be met, and a new reckoning made 
for the future in the national, as opposed to a party, interest. 

The shock has been gravest to those who trusted the man who was 
then at the wheel, assuming that he must have set his course on the 
basis of information unknown to other people; but this fallacy is 
fading. There were many who foretold the inevitable abortiveness 
of such a military adventure (some of the probable consequences were 
set out in The Economist of August 25th); their forebodings were 
vindicated by the Foreign Secretary when he described the footing 
upon which the long-term future of the Suez Canal must now be 
settled: 

first, the six requirements set out in the Security Council’s Resolution 

of October 13th; secondly, the conversations between the Secretary- 

General and the Foreign Ministers of France, Egypt and myself in New 

York (in mid-October) ; thirdly, the Secretary-General’s letter to the 

Egyptian Foreign Minister of October 24th, setting out a basis for the 

negotiation of a system to conform to the six principles and the Egyptian 

acceptance thereof of November 2nd. 

All but the Egyptian letter were in being before the Anglo-French 
forces struck. Britain has behaved like the pedestrian who makes a 
thoughtless dart into the traffic, then heeds the warning shouts, pauses 
in his tracks, stands transfixed while drivers curse, and at length 
regains the safety of the pavement from which he started. We are 
back where we were at the end of October except for the huge loss 
that has been incurred of British wealth, influence and standing. 

The burden of steering the errant Middle Eastern nations towards 
a settlement that will indeed be difficult is back with the United 
Nations, and many people therefore regard this body as being in some 
sense now “on trial.” They will do well to remember that it is by 
its nature a lay figure unless animated by its members. So far, it has 
been thus animated to produce two separate bodies: the one, an 
international force with only one defined duty and purpose so far— 
the supervision of the withdrawal of British, French and Israeli forces 
from Egypt ; the other, a team of technicians to clear the part of the 
canal that remained in Egyptian hands. So far so good ; but some of 
the member governments are hinting that they must stop at that. 

There is reason for grave foreboding if governments are going to 
confine their injection of impetus to the narrow field of getting the 
foreigners out and the canal cleared, and then to relax. The duty of 
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the United Nations, and, therefore, the duty of its 
participating governments, is “to take effective collec- 
tive measures for the removal of threats to the peace” 
as well as to liquidate aggression. The truth is that, if 
the impetus is now left to the member states that are at 
present chiefly imparting it—those that are acceptable 
to Egypt, and so to a large extent uninfluential and anti- 
colonial powers—action may well become para- 
lysed by their disposition to draw back rather than 
accept the odium of handling “ threats to peace” that 
might mean censuring the country in which their forces 
are “ guests.” It is already clear, in fact, that the United 
Nations will fail to get any results beyond the essential 
but limited ones of lifting wrecks and waving goodbye 
to invaders unless its dynamo is now charged regardless 
of the susceptibilities of the interested parties, and 
unless the nations charging it include all the great but 
uncommitted states. These are few: the chief of them 
are the United States, Canada and India ; and if India 
were to sign out because of Mr Nehru’s disinclination 
to be anything but passive, his responsibility for UN 
failure would be heavy. 


* 


The task of “removing threats to peace” in the 
troubled, intractable Middle Eastern area is now 
sufficiently daunting to demand the aid and initiative 
of all the states that can give weight to a posi- 
tive policy. There was a time when statesmen could 
regard the future of the Suez Canal as one problem 
and the Arab-Israel dispute as another, each capable 
of separate handling. The two quarrels were linked 
from the moment when Russian encouragement ren- 
dered Egypt bold on both counts ; they became indis- 
soluble when the Anglo-French combine, intent only 
on the Suez affair, struck at a moment, and in a manner, 
that turned these two powers into partisans in the other 
fight. As from October, 1956, the two disputes can- 
not be unravelled; the governments now bent on 
activating the United Nations have to seek means 
whereby “threats to the peace” can be removed in 
both simultaneously. 

To deal first with the canal: the “ basic ” resolution 
of October 13th says that “Egyptian sovereignty must 
be respected” and, simultaneously that “ operation of 
the canal must be insulated from the politics of any 
country,” including Egypt. But if Egyptian sovereignty 
or politics is to produce decisions such as the panic 
sinking of blockships in quantities far beyond Egypt’s 
capacity to raise (even though the prime cause of the 
panic was the Anglo-French attack) or the refusal to 
allow an imprisoned vessel to move because of the flag 
of the agency that has cleared a passage for her, then 
the 1888 Convention is likely to be a dead letter, and 
the fourth of the six points is liable to break at any 
strain. If the United Nations is to clear the canal at 
its members’ expense, it will expose itself to failure 
unless it extracts a price of Egypt for blocking the 
waterway to a wanton and unjustifiable extent. That 
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price must be a fresh commitment to give free passage 
to everyone, with defined and limited exceptions in 
case of active Egyptian belligerency. 

This proviso leads straight to the second part of the 
problem : the dispute with Israel. United Nations 
clearance of the canal can have no permanent value— 
indeed, no dignity—unless executed as part of a settle- 
resolution of 1951. For seven years Egypt has been 
claiming to be at war with Israel for some purposes 
but not for others. Under the Security Council’s ruling, 
Egypt was not an active belligerent and behaved 
illegally when it restricted passage to shipping, includ- 
ing Israeli shipping. The ruling remained abortive, noi 
because the United Nations “ failed,” but because the 
maritime members did not press it. Now, therefore, an 
essential part of the business ahead of the members of 
UN is to insist upon peace, or at the least upon an 
arrangement on the Israel-Egypt border that will rule 
out warlike acts and all claims to belligerent rights. 
There is nothing wrong with the idea of an imposed 
settlement. Indeed, an imposed settlement is probably 
the only one that the Arab states could accept—and 
only then provided that the United Nations imposed it, 
with full American backing. Such an arrangement 
might be the plan for an international strip in eastern 
Sinai, amplified in The Economist two weeks ago— 
a plan with the additional advantage of offering an alter- 
native to the Suez Canal for some kinds of traffic, and 
reducing the intransigence that flows from monopol 


* 


In the eyes of a majority of Middle Eastern govern- 
ments, the most palpable “ threat to peace ” in the area 
springs, not from local causes, but from the conflict 
between Russia and the West. To reduce this danger, 
all Arab governments that do not want to be drawn 
into the Russian orbit are arguing that the best course 
would be quickly to produce American aid on 
unprecedented scale, so quashing all local temptation 
to espouse communism and lean on Russia. But thi: 
argument, once appealing, has been proved in the !as! 
two years to conceal a fallacy. The Arab states that | 
the case are would-be neutrals in the east-west conflic‘, 
but would-be belligerents in the conflict with Israc! 
So long as this state of mind prevails, their gratit 
for American bounty may at any moment be swamped 
by gratification at the sense of power afforded by 20 
arms delivery from Russia. Bargainers by tempe' 
ment, they say they must “ turn to Russia” unless | 
American help miuterialises. But there is no hope th. 
it will serve its purpose unless the giver himself turns 
bargainer—which is the real, immediate necessity—an 
stipulates that only genuine neutrality is worth supp: 
that neutrality is indivisible and that if governme: 
want help to be neutral towards Russia, they must 
play neutrality towards Israel too. Unless this ne‘ 
is grasped—and it can be grasped nowhere but 
Washington—during the period of fluidity brouy 
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about by Israel’s military victory, the uneasy twilight 
that is the curse of the Middle East can but persist 
and the risk of war remain. 

For a month, the fine points of permanent settlement 
have been overlaid by world-wide preoccupation with a 
classic UN mission—the ejection of foreign troops 
from soil which they have invaded in breach of the 
Charter. In itself no more than a bowing to the inevit- 
able, the Anglo-French decision to withdraw from 
Egypt does open a new perspective. It should 


mean that threats to peace that fall short of actual con- 
flict will no longer be lost to view, among them Egypt’s 
own earlier, prolonged, unjustifiable, bellicose (and, for 
the matter of that, unneutral) acts. 

Will the United Nations see the new vista plain and 


To Defend 


M R MACMILLAN’S task on Tuesday was to 

impress foreigners that the present attack upon 
sterling is irrational. He has done this as sensibly and, 
on the whole, as effectively as could have been expected, 
The clearest emp4asis, in answer to the massive fall of 
$279 million which speculators caused in the gold re- 
serve last month, should be laid on the Government’s 
reiterated determination that it will in all circumstances 
defend the existing exchange parity of the pound. 
I >reigners would be wise to believe this, if only because 
the avoidance of devaluation, at almost any cost, happens 
to be in Britain’s national interest ; voluntary devalua- 
tion at the present time would do Britain no good 
(exports are now held up through shortages of shipping, 
not through too high sterling prices), while forced 
devaluation would spell the end of Britain’s career as a 
banking nation (which is an important element in the 
British standard of life). 

Rather than devalue—and domestic electors as well 
as foreign speculators should realise this—the Govern- 
ment in its present mood would deflate to the point of 
considerable temporary unemployment ; very sensibly, 
however, it is not resorting to much immediate deflation 
until it has seen how exceptional last month’s experience 
was. This is the main lesson of Tuesday’s statement ; 
it contained a lot of wise talk and (for all the new 
petrol tax) a lot of wise inaction, and was the better 
for both. Provided the Government’s underlying deter- 
mination can be taken seriously, and the indications are 
that it can, the Chancellor deserves general support and 
wide understanding—tempered by a few pointed 
murmurs about priorities—for the way in which he is 
playing this hand. 

It is in this spirit of precaution not panic that the 
separate sets of measures announced on Tuesday 
deserve to be considered. The first set consists of the 
measures by which the Government makes ready to 
put on show more of the country’s “ hidden” dollar 
reserves. These prospective acts of mobilisation, by 
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impartially before it moves further ? Or will it be 
swept towards a blind impotence by the many states 
that can give no judgment unbiased by their pre-natal 
memories of dependency ? Or will successful practical 
experience in Sinai give members heart and confidence 
to extend UN’s umpiring role ? Unfortunately, the 
British government, now tainted by its own fault with 
Fartiality in both the Middle Eastern disputes, is in no 
position to help charge the dynamo. Here, as elsewhere, 
it must pin its hopes on the United States and Canada— 
and, unless Mr Nehru shuffles off a collective responsi- 
bility, on India, too. If their influence is not brought 
fully to bear, then the status quo ante will be restored 
with all its dangers and frustrations renewed. They 
should be satisfied with nothing short of settlement. 


the Pound 


borrowings from the International Monetary Fund and 
from the American Export-Import Bank on the col- 
lateral of the British Government's fortfolio of 
American industrial securities, do not mean, as Mr 
Harold Wilson alleged, that Britain “is throwing into 
the battle its second line of reserve” ; but merely that 
it is bringing up this reserve into public view. Nobody 
(except presumably a few of the less-informed specula- 
tors) surely believes that the whole of the $1,965 million 
in the present reserve will really be drained away, and 
that there will therefore have to be actual use, as distinct 
from a public parade, of the $1,000 to $1,500 million 
that might now be borrowed from these other two 
sources. The question is simply whether it is wise to 
incur a small interest charge on the IMF borrowing (and 
presumably a larger dollar interest charge on the Exim- 
bank borrowing) in order to advertise to foreigners the 
existence of a secondary reserve which every informed 
foreigner should already have known existed. It is fair 
to say that the tacticians at the Treasury are better 
placed than anybody else to make this calculation of 
advertising gain balanced against interest loss. Mean- 
while, however—in advance of any Eximbank borrow- 
ing, and as a possible measure to make this borrowing 
unnecessary—it might be helpful if the Government 
were to publish running monthly figures of the market 
value of the American industrial securities it holds ; it 
is not clear why these should not legitimately be counted 
as part of the reserve without having any new label or 
loan tied round them. 

The other decision the Government has taken to 
“fortify” the reserve—the application to the United 
States for a waiver on interest payments under the 1946 
loan—falls into rather a different category. The condi- 
tions attached to this loan were laid down in America’s 
less magnificently generous days before Marshall aid. 
To a large extent, the 1946 loan arose out of the fact 
that Britain had expended more of its available treasure 
than had America in the common war against Nazi 
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Germany and Japan. It is no secret that negotiations 
have been in progress for some time about the possi- 
bility of revising the loan’s terms ; from time to time 
in the past two years there have been indications that 
both the British and American Governments had hoped 
that some revision might be made in the first congres- 
sional term after the American presidential election, 
possibly (it was thought at one time) in conjunction with 
some move by Britain towards freer world trade. Unfor- 
tunately, the negotiations with Congress for revision are 
now to take place under the worst possible conditions— 
with no quid pro quo from our side, and in circum- 
stances where enemies of the alliance in both countries 
are going to enjoy themselves rubbing their raw anti- 
pathies against each other. Any agreement that even- 
tually emerges will be much less liberal than the one 
we could have hoped for a few months ago. This, 
admittedly, is a criticism of the political consequences 
of the whole Suez adventure rather than of the case for 
making the application at the present time ; it is doubt- 
ful if Britain would get any better terms, with less 
damage to the alliance in the attempt, by re-opening 
negotiations next year instead of this. But the best 
course may be to watch how Congress reacts ; if the 
politics of the matter prove to be more awkward, and 
the economic advantages less immediately necessary, 
than the Government at present expects, Britain should 
stand ready to withdraw at once the request for waiver. 


* 


So much for the external measures. Internally, the 
Chancellor has followed a policy of saying a great deal 
about possible sternness to come, but of doing nothing 
immediate except to increase the petrol tax. He is 
probably right in both particulars. There was a strong 
case for accompanying petrol rationing by coupon with 
petrol rationing by price ; an apology is due to the 
Chancellor from those who did not believe that he 
would be politically brave enough to do this. A great 
deal of nonsense has been talked about the effect of this 
increase on the cost of living. Any indirect tax can only 
add to the cost of living by the amount of that tax ; 
either it adds to it all in one place, or else—as with the 
petrol tax—the cost is admirably widely, and therefore 
thinly, spread. (Those who have been saying that the 
cost of petrol “enters into the price of everything 
bought and sold in the country” have really been 
putting the same point in another way.) The yield 
of the new petrol tax (which the Chancellor estimates, 
possibly generously, at £30 million in the last four 
months of this financial year), together with the extra 
5d. a gallon charged by petrol dealers, will suffice to 
raise the general cost of living by less than one per 
cent ; the situation is complicated by the fact that 
transport concerns are trying to increase their profit 
margins to make up for declining business, but 
as purchasing power is being mopped up by the 
new tax they will not find ¢his so easy. Indeed, the main 
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criticism to be made of the Chancellor’s actipn. shou! 
perhaps be of his promise that the impost is only 

temporary one ; this may have been an unwise politic. 
hostage to offer in advance of the longer term reasses: 
ment of energy policy, which he himself foreshadowec 


* 


The most interesting internal feature of the Chan 
cellor’s statement, however, was the combination o| 
what he said with what he did not do. He said that a: 
increase in income tax was the “traditional” weapon 
on which “ the country relies in times of difficulty and 
crisis.” It is not, Bank rate is, and if this part of the 
Chancellor’s statement were to be taken as an expres- 
sion of new doctrine it would be right to utter a loud 
protest. It is more likely, however, to have been an 
expression of expediency. If Mr Macmillan had 
“ warned the House, and informed the world ” that h« 
would not hesitate to increase Bank rate, the world 
would have asked why he did not increase it on Thurs- 
day. He could also have raised purchase tax this 
week ; although, if he had merely given warning of a 
readiness to do so, the result would have been a rush 
of forestalling purchases, which is the reverse of what 
he wants. By declaring instead that income tax is the 
“ traditional ” anti-crisis weapon, the Chancellor picked 
upon the one tax which for technical reasons could not 
be raised until next April, by which time the use of 1 
may be seen to be unnecessary. 

It is therefore legitimate to suspect that there ma\ 
be more incantation than economics in all this. Never- 
theless, and once again, the Chancellor’s emphasis wa: 
broadly right. The country is not at the moment in an 
inflationary state, in the sense of having an excess o! 
domestic demand over potential domestic supply ; 
indeed, the trend may be towards rather more under- 
production and under-employment, so that—but for the 
speculative drain on the gold reserves—it might even 
be right to start talking soon about putting Bank rate 
and taxes down. The country is also not in a state of 
current external disequilibrium ; even’ “on the most 
pessimistic estimate of the amount of dollar expenditure 
we shall have to make on oil,” the Chancellor believes 
that Britain’s own accounts will be just about in balance 
in the year to next July, and the overseas sterling area’: 
accounts seem more likely to improve than to deterio- 
rate. On every ground of logic, therefore, foreign 
funds—which have already fallen below the level con- 
venient for normal working balances in London— 
should soon start flowing back. But the important thing 
is to be ready—and to let the world know that Britain 
is ready—to take unpleasant measures of deflation in 
case the speculators are not logical. In this situa- 


tion, Mr Macmillan’s statement contained no obvious); 
wrong decisions, and omitted no obviously right ones. 
The final judgment may be that he has done the least 
that in wisdom he could do, but that he was wise n0! 
to do more than that least. Not yet. 
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The Alliance after Suez 


| pos have always been taken in Anglo-American 
relations to smooth over differences by toning down 
the words that express them. The deeper the difference 
goes, the more trouble is taken ; thus a false impression 
is created that only superficial or trivial differences 
exist, and when some turn of events reveals that the 
British and American governments in fact disagree 
decidedly on a matter which one of them considers to 
be vital—as they have disagreed over Egypt—the 
damage is worse than it need be because it is compli- 
cated by an emotional feeling of having been deceived 
or betrayed. Egypt is the extreme case ; the Ameri- 
cans reproach the British with having deceived them 
(as they did) and the British blame the Americans for 
turning against them (as they did) in a crisis. 

Before the moment when Sir Anthony Eden 
launched his ultimatum against Egypt in conscious dis- 
regard of the United States, and President Eisenhower 
assumed the leadership of the United Nations cam- 
paign to bring Britain and France to heel, signs of the 
real and deep nature of the Anglo-American division 
over Egypt had been visible enough to those who 
wanted to see them. The two governments themselves 
did what they could to present the division as a mere 
difference over procedure, as was natural and even in 
a way proper ; but its effects have been unfortunate. 
The British have assumed too easily that it must always 
be an American interest to preserve Britain as 
a power—without considering that the Americans 
might have views of their own about the kind of power 
that they wanted Britain to be, or might come to desire 
British influence to be strong in one place and weak in 
another. The Americans, in the weeks when they blew 
hot and cold over Suez, at times appearing to support 
Britain and at others blandly putting on an air of 
detachment, took it for granted that Britain was too 
loyal to go off on a violent diversionary action of its own. 

Each was wrong about the other. Certainly, since 
the British government’s behaviour was marked by 
disgraceful folly, while the American government 
merely showed itself lacking in foresight and resource, 
it is the Americans who have the greater grievance ; 
the British, on the other hand, having suffered a 
humiliating failure, feel themselves the more aggrieved. 

When Mr Dulles on October 2nd talked of differ- 
ences involving “fundamental things” between his 
government and Britain and France on the Suez ques- 
tion, and went on to explain those differences in terms 
of the “ shift from colonialism to independence,” it was 
almost an automatic reaction to assume that this was 
merely Mr Dulles talking in his familiar clumsy and 
incautious way. He himself, conforming to the as- 
sumption, hastened to amend the transcript of his press 
conference, so that the reporters were able to report 


‘only an innocuous version in direct speech and had to 


use indirect speech to indicate what he had actually 


said. The revised version presented the remarks on 
colonialism not as a pronouncement on the Suez ques- 
tion but as an unaccountable digression from it. As 
his hearers understood him, however, he treated the 
Suez question as an issue between the “colonial 
powers’ and “the powers which are primarily and 
uniquely concerned with the problem of getting their 
independence as rapidly as possible,” and he said that 
the United States could not identify itself “ 100 per 
cent” with either side. A little earlier he described 
Suez as 
not an area where we are bound together by treaty. 
Certain areas we are by treaty bound to protect, such as 
the North Atlantic Treaty area, and there we stand 
together and I hope and believe always will stand abso- 
lutely together. 
But there were other areas in which “ the United States 
plays a somewhat independent role.” 


. 


Many men of perception and good will treated the 
Secretary of State’s utterances of October 2nd as woolly 
talk. Mr Walter Lippmann pointed out that Egypt was 
not a colony ; nobody was claiming that the canal zone 
was anybody’s colonial property (the world had not then 
heard Lord Hinchingbrooke claiming that it was “ in 
some sort a part of the United Kingdom”); and the 
points of difference between the United States and 
Britain and France had nothing to do with colonialism. 
One difference was concerned with whether force ought 
to be used, not in any circumstances or for any pur- 
pose, but for the particular purpose of overthrowing 
President Nasser—which, in the American view, would 
be an illegal and immoral use of force ; the other was 
concerned with whether the international regime for 
the canal, proposed by the 18 powers, ought to be 
imposed on Egypt, as the British and French appeared 
to wish, or treated as a subject of negotiation, as the 
Americans believed that it should. 

Mr Lippmann ought to have been right; but the 
British and French governments by a burlesque imita- 
tion of old-time colonialism have since convinced most 
of the world that the issue was as Mr Dulles, not Mr 
Lippmann, saw it. Another commentator, Mr Chalmers 
Roberts in the Washington Post, at the time called Mr 
Dulles’s remark about colonialism in the context of 
Suez “a Freudian slip ” which betrayed the real direc- 
tion in which the thoughts of the American adminis- 
tration had been moving: “ What he said was not 
surprising but that he said it out loud was amazing.” 
In fact there is no real doubt that what Mr Dulles said 
on October 2nd was significant and accurate as an 
expression of the prevailing view of the American 
policy-makers about the Anglo-American difference 
over Egypt. It was not merely a personal hobby-horse 
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of the Secretary of State. As we can see, the American 
determination not to be tarred with the colonialist brush 
has governed American policy on Egypt more con- 
sistently during his illness, with the President himself 
in direct charge of foreign policy, than before. 

It was, then, a settled view of Middle Eastern policy 
which caused the United States government to turn 
its back on Britain and France at the end of October. 
Anger at the deliberate deceit which the Americans 
believe Britain and France to have practised on them 
played its subordinate part, removing any compunction 
that might have been felt in Washington, and making 
American antagonism more frontal than it might have 
been ; the deciding factors were of a more abiding kind. 
This needs to be understood. The direct Anglo- 
American dispute was in some degree wound up at the 
week-end, when, Washington having been assured of 
the British and French intention to announce, and 
proceed with, the withdrawal from Port Said, gave 
permission for the emergency oil arrangements to be 
set in motion to help western Europe out of its mess. 
American spokesmen have denied that there was ever 
any question of American economic sanctions against 
Britain and France. There was, however, a firm 
American refusal to lift a finger to help in alleviating 
the economic consequences of the Egyptian adventure 
until the adventure had been wound up. Not from 
pique, but from a conviction that we are wrong and they 
are right, they made the renewal of their friendship 
contingent on a British withdrawal without conditions. 
The withdrawal implies the demolition of what remains 
of a special British position in the eastern Mediterranean 
—ultimately, probably, in the whole Middle East. For 
that, since the withdrawal is a consequence of the ill- 
conceived intervention, we can blame nobody but our- 
selves. But the Americans are aware of what it means 
and are by now entirely ready to contemplate a Middle 
East from which any special degree of British influence 
has been removed. 


* 


How effectively are the implications that flow from 
these facts being faced in Washington ? To the embit- 
tered British and French the American attitude of the 
past six weeks has appeared as a complacent readiness 
to let the foreigners stew in their own juice ; in Wash- 
ington, it has been seen as a resolute determination to 
enforce the moral law and to preserve for the United 
States a position unprejudiced by any association with 
British and French actions, in which it can pursue con- 
structive policies in the future. Certainly, the resentful 
British and French judgment is unjust. Whether Wash- 
ington’s view of itself is any more accurate will depend 
on the energy and imagination which are deployed now 
that the field is clear. The Anglo-French débacle leaves 
a vacuum which cannot be preserved. If American 
influence does not flow into it actively, dissensions and 
conflicts will seethe and boil up again, and Soviet power 
will be drawn in by a process of nature. 

In general terms, the men who make American policy 
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understand this. Their present aloofness from 
interests and nostalgic longings of the old Europ 
powers is a far cry from isolationism. It remains | 
seen whether they understand its application in d 
To work, as Washington wishes to work, through 
United Nations is good sense; to “leave it to 
United Nations ” would be folly. The American «; 
to keep the goodwill of the Arab states is good se: 
too, but it will defeat itself in the end if, in purs. 


he 
in 


it, the Americans think in the anti-colonial conventions 


which are current coin at this time of transition. 


that way they will merely seek to please everybody. 
committing their strength to the support of local weak 
men, and overlooking that the conflicts which trouble 


the region, being real conflicts, require solutions o! 
substance which are bound to give offence to som: 


* 


As Mr Dulles indicated on October 2nd, and 


American comment and actions since then have made 


amply clear, Washington now intends to pursue a polic\ 
of alliance with Britain and with the North Atlanix 
powers in Europe, while in the Middle East it pursue: 
a separate policy independent of and aloof from the 


European powers, and seeking the friendship of the 


Middle Eastern states without regard to their friend- 
ship or hostility to Britain. Some elements of this policy 


have been visible in the past—as in Teheran at the 
time of the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, and in Cairo when 


the future of the British bases on the Suez Canal were 
under negotiation. Still more of it has been visible 
the Far East. 

The Middle East is near to Europe ; the North 
Atlantic and the eastern Mediterranean are not separate 
worlds ; neither Britain nor France will readily leave 
their interests in American hands. The position 
of merely local allies implies in the end that they 
become merely local powers, a status which they ma) 
still show some reluctance to accept. No doubt the 
Americans will, in the event, recognise that European 
interests, together with whatever may remain o! 
European power and influence in the region, are facts 
to be taken into account, just as local goodwill mus: 
be taken into account. It does not automatically follow 
that, because they accept this as necessary and even 1° 
some cases as desirable, they will be prepared to do a! 
that is needed to bring it about. This is the challeng: 
to American wisdom and statesmanship, which ha\ 
still to match American power. Britain fez its part h: 
to resume the task, in which the present governme! 
has so lamentably failed, of persuading the Unite: 
Siates government that British interests—detachec 
from the trappings of inherited dignity and glamour 
are worth the while of the United States, in its ow! 
ultimate interest, to respect and preserve. Upon th: 
Americans for their part the new relationship wi! 
impose heavy demands in imagination and flexibility 
and in positive decision, if the Atlantic alliance is to 
survive it in an effective form. 
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Asylum for the Brave 


T is bad news that a temporary suspension has been 
| placed on the entry of Hungarian refugees into 
Britain, after this country had done better than any 
other except Austria by absorbing 11,000 refugees in 
the first ten days. But nobody who has seen the con- 
gestion both at the transit centres and second-line 
hostels will be surprised at the announcement. The 
moral for this country now is that the moratorium must 
be made as short as the digestive process permits, that 
more offers of accommodation and aid are needed, and 
that the nation must realise how big this job of resettle- 
ment is going to be, if we are not to leave an undue 
share of the burden to Austria. There is still no ceiling 
to the number of Hungarians Britain has undertaken 
to accept. In official quarters the fact is faced—among 
the public at large the aim should be set—that it may 
be as high as the American figure of over 21,000. It is 
too soon to assess the precise need. More than 100,000 
refugees have already left Hungary, more are crossing 
the frontier every day, and some 75,000 are still in 
Austria whose resources are strained beyond capacity 
in succouring them. 

The most convenient feature of the Hungarian exodus 
is that the young and able-bodied are heavily repre- 
sented in it. These were the groups most actively 
concerned in the fighting, are mostly without depen- 
dants, and had strength to reach the frontier. So far as 
can be seen, well over sixty per cent are teenage youths 
and young men of working age. They cover every walk 
of Hungarian working life. There is a substantial pro- 
portion of industrial workers, skilled and unskilled, 
but few peasants. Although in terms of broken 
families, of fathers separated from wives and 
children, and young boys sent out on their own, 
this implies many personal tragedies, it does 
facilitate the task of absorbing them into British life. 
They are a migrant working group rather than a 
typical refugee group, in which the old, infirm and pro- 
fessional element usually tend to predominate. For this 
reason the moratorium should be short, because it 
should be possible to find employment for them quickly. 
There are still 250,000 vacancies and no more than 
I per cent unemployment in Britain. Many of the 
Hungarians’ skills are highly acceptable—such as those 
of textile workers, miners and fitters ; and the refugees 
show a commendable urge to go out and get jobs on 
their own. Many have already succeeded—getting 
employment as draughtsmen, circus performers, palace 
servants, opticians, and farm workers, to mention a few 
widely differing occupations. 

That some have been able to do this so quickly is 
testimony not only to British eagerness to help, the state 
of full employment and Hungarian determination to 
triumph over the language handicap, but also to the 
humane abandonment by the departments—the Home 
Office and the Ministry of Labour are those most con- 


cerned—of the normal routine for aliens. This should 
be commended ; the more so because any failure in this 
respect—or any imposition of tighter controls now that 
would prolong the moratorium—would deserve to be 
most heartily condemned. When the size of the exodus 
and Austria’s plight were realised, the British immigra- 
tion officials flown to Austria abandoned the system of 
individual interviewing, and refugees were accepted 
with no more documentation than a name on a visaed 
passenger list. In Britain, the barest necessary details 
of personal condition are taken in the transit centres, 
where the principal task, apart from providing food and 
clothing, is to pass the inflow along to the second- 
line hostels. 

This is a big task. The transit centres have to sort 
out old and young, families from single individuals, and 
make use of many of the offers of private accommoda- 
tion for those who by age or illness stand in immediate 
need of it. Further, many Hungarians hope to go on 
to the dominions, and this must be taken into account 
Australia and New Zealand are selecting in Austria (this 
was not realised by some of the refugees who have 
arrived here), while Canada is proposing to take 6,000 
of those who reach Britain. In the transit centres the 
refugees receive the police registration which entitles 
them to seek and accept employment. The work done 
in these centres is onerous ; it includes disabusing the 
new arrivals of all sorts of notions, such as that they 
can be compulsorily drafted to the coal mines, or that 
Scotland can be equated to Siberia. Many on arrival 
were terrified of leaving London by bus in parties—too 
reminiscent of Russian methods. The language difficulty 
is acute—not merely in the shortage of interpreters, 
but in the need to explain wholly new concepts and 
engender: a wholly new attitude to authority. 


* 


The main job of sorting and settling must be done in 
the hostels, which have been provided free by every 
kind of organisation, ranging from the Army and the 
Ministry of Works, to the Coal Board, bodies like the 
YMCA, private firms, and ad hoc organisations or 
individuals who have adopted, furnished and staffed 
country houses for the purpose. Here fuller details for 
Home Office purposes are taken; officials from 
labour exchanges can begin to match men, women and 
jobs with accommodation ; and a first attempt can be 
made to equip the refugees with an indispensable 
modicum of English—it is urgent that new methods 
of doing this should be explored. But it is also 
in the hostels that the danger lies. When the 
first rush of enthusiasm is over—and perhaps the first 
rush of British compassion—idleness, homesickness 
and personal idiosyncrasy begin to break up the original 
companionship in misfortune. It is urgent not only 
that there should be more hostels ; but that as many 
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refugees as possible should be-moved into lodgings 
when they have jobs, while those who stay in hostels 
should get jobs nearby to absorb their time. 

There have been large offers of private accommoda- 
tion—somewhat tainted by middle-class longings for 
cheap domestic service. Many more, in industrial areas, 
are needed. A great deal of money has been subscribed 
to provide accommodation as well as the relief of per- 
sonal needs—but, if more Hungarians are to be taken, 
the fact must be faced that money will be needed over 
a long period. Indeed, Britain has to invest in these 
new citizens (as many, if not all, will become) ; the 
universities which have selected 150 students for degree 
courses will between them have to find £300,000 over 
three or four years for them ; many other students and 
trainees ought to be helped to complete their training 
in technical colleges. A university fact-finding mission 
has estimated that there are now 4,000 students in 
Austria, the greater number of whom are technological, 
and they played a leading part in the revolt. 








Anglo-American Relations 


Of course a great proportion of the remarks on 
American affairs which now fill the columns of the English 
press cannot be particularly pleasing to the reading public 
of the United States. The citizens of that great country 
are said to be unusually susceptible to the opinion and 
the criticisms of the Old World, and especially to those 
of Great Britain; and perhaps some writers on this side 
of the water are not sufficiently on their guard against 
wounding a sensibility which, even if sometimes a little 
excessive, has yet a natural and a creditable origin. The, 
Americans desire that every one should think as highly 
of their nation and its institutions as they do themselves ; 
and when this is not the case, they are more disposed to 
quarrel with the critics than to amend the thing criticised. 
Now it cannot be denied that occasionally and in some 
quarters the friendly and considerable spirit which ought 
to pervade all animadversions on the conduct, and all 
descriptions of the condition, of a kindred and allied 
people, has not been as apparent or as unvarying as could 
be wished. But we pray of our Transatlantic brethren to 
be immoveably convinced of two things, and to bear 
them incessantly in mind: —first, that the intense interest 
we take in their progress and well-doing is the cause of 
our recurring so incessantly to the subject ;—and 
secondly, that the warmth and freedom of our remarks is 
solely attributable to the fact that great as is our interest 
in the success of their career, Our interest in the political 
problems whose solution is at stake therein, is still greater 
and profounder. Never let America for one moment suffer 
her mind to be poisoned with the unfounded fancy that 
England is jealous of her greatness, or comforted by her 
perplexities, or rejoiced at her failures. The very reverse 
of all this is true... . The world is wide enough for 
both. The aggrandisement of the one Empire takes away 
nothing from the grandeur of the other. The prosperity 
of the one aids and reacts upon the prosperity of the 
other. We are rivals in one sense, it is true ; but we are 
not antagonists: on the contrary, we are mutual auxiliaries 
in each other’s progress. 


Che Economist 


December 6, 1856 
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The attitude of the trade unions is clearly most 
important. So far it has been generous: {£53,000 has 
been subscribed to the TUC’s relief fund. There has, 
however, been little formal discussion of the problem of 
employment. The National Union of Railwaymen, in 
spite of some opposition from the five communist 
members of its executive of twenty-four, has agreed to 
the employment of suitable refugees ; and the National 
Union of Mineworkers has also agreed to accept 
Hungarians, 200 of whom want to be miners—although 
what the union accepts at the national level, 
as experience with Italian miners showed, will not 
necessarily suit the local lodges. In private industry 
there has been little discussion, not because the unions 
shrink from the problem, but because they do not 
yet expect. there to be one. Union head offices 
are making no objections to the flood of offers of work 
for refugees, and there is so far no sign of local opposi- 
tion. They can point to the fact that some 250,000 
refugees and aliens have entered British industry since 
the war—not without friction, it must be admitted, be- 
cause of their readiness (which Hungarians will no doubt 
share) to work harder or longer than their British 
workmates. Present attitudes, however, may change if 
an oil shortage leads to a shortage of jobs. In that case 
the Ministry of Labour will come under pressure to 
apply the rule that no Hungarian should be given a 
job if a British worker were available. On the other 
hand, those Hungarians who had found jobs already 
would (judging from recent precedents with coloured 
workers at Standards and Austins) be subject on an 
equal basis with British workers to the principle of 
“Jast in, first out.” It should be added that the pro- 
fessional bodies, in medicine and dentistry particularly, 
will have to take thought. The handful of Hungarian 
doctors should be very welcome in hospitals, especially 
mental ones, provided they can make their English good 
enough. The professions should be liberal about this. 


* 


In terms of the population, the number of Hungarians 
to be absorbed is, over a period, small—but it comes 
on top of immigration from elsewhere, including the 
colonies ; the British refugees expected from Egypt 
should enjoy the same care as the Hungarians, and there 
may be 5,000 of them. The Government and local 
authorities will have to take all this into account in their 
plans for housing. There will be other problems, educa- 
tional, cultural and, indeed, even political—for the 
young Hungarians have their minds formed in an 
entirely different mould of ideas, even though their 
detestation of Russia is profound, and their love of 
liberty evidently irrepressible. But, in all but the special 
need for speed, these “ melting-pot ” problems are ones 
in which the British are fully versed ; the Hungarians 
are only the latest in a long series of refugee contingents 
who have both diversified and enriched the complex 


fabric of British life. Their record suggests that they 
will enrich it indeed. 
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2 
Notes of the 





Week 











Revolt Damped 


R SELWYN LLOyD’s long-drawn-out apologia on 
M Monday for the Suez withdrawal merely prolonged 
the bitter humiliation of the Conservative party’s worst 
hour since 1945; it is therefore rather surprising that 
his performance both on this occasion and on Wednesday 
must be counted as a personal parliamentary success. 
All the indications are that the massive revolt previously 
threatened over the withdrawal by the Conservative right 
has been at least temporarily quenched. The Government 
was confident on Thursday morning that fewer than a dozen 
Tory backbenchers would refuse to vote for the confidence 
motion that evening, even though some seventy threatened 
to refuse only two weeks ago. 

So much for the tough men of the right ; the conclusion 
to be drawn is that if they had been in the Cabinet they 
would in fact have done, at every stage, almost exactly 
what the Cabinet has done under the remorseless pressure 
of events. They do not really prefer disaster to retreat. 
It is true that the particular disaster with which the right 
was threatened this week was the to them unspeakable one 
of a Gaitskell government. This was the main bogey 
used, and used with remarkable efficiency, by the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip, Mr Heath. Mr Heath will surely have 
earned a niche in the Tory pantheon as the man who gave 
the party a second chance ; at a time when the spotting of 
Tories who may some day move to much higher office has 
become the most popular Westminster occupation, here is 
a name to enter on the list. 


Welcome Home ? 


HAT, in fact, are the odds on a reshuffle of Tory 

leaders in the near future ?. The main development 
of the past week is that it has at last become respectable 
among Tory MPs to talk about the possibility of retirement 
by the Prime Minister. It is noticeable, however, that those 
backbenchers who now feel that he probably ought to go 
seem to be assuming that, if their school of thought gains 
ground, the party will be able to cast Sir Anthony off like an 
old glove. Things would not be so easy. Whatever medical 
Name one puts upon the condition of nervous conflict and 
physical overstrain that sent Sir Anthony to Jamaica, the 
pattern is not that of a man who is likely to give up politics 
in disgust because of any unpleasantness and disagreements 
with his colleagues and subordinates ; rather, indeed, Sir 


Anthony might be fortified in his determination not to re- 
sign by a feeling that yet more people were unfairly “getting 
at him.” He, although not the party, might actually prefer 
an election to resignation. Provided he does not go to the 
country, however, Sir Anthony will have considerable party 
support in any determination to stay personally at the helm. 
The constitutional doctrine enunciated two weeks ago by 
Mr Oliver Poole—that Sir Anthony had to go to Jamaica 
because Mr Gaitskell and other people had been rude to 
him, and that this opposition to a strained and patriotic man 
was somehow indecent—accords with a recognisable trait 
not only in the conservative, but in the British, character. 
If Sir Anthony should retire, however, there is less doubt 
about the succession than recent wide-ranging comment has 
suggested. Although the disillusioned Suez extremists have 
been burrowing as far as to Mr Sandys in their search for a 
new leader, there is in fact only one man who can succeed 
Sir Anthony, and that is Mr Butler. Despite Mr Macmillan’s 
impressive performance this week, to pass over the heir- 
apparent would split the party as surely as it would have 
been split by the election of Mr Butler, rather than Sir 
Anthony, as the successor to Sir Winston. Mr Macmillan, 
in any event, has been dropping hints about going out, rather 
than going up ; by reason of age, outside interests and family 
circumstance, he would be more likely than any other 
Cabinet member to withdraw from politics if he should 
become fed up, and the business of government in the last 
two months must have been very feeding up indeed. If he 
should go, however—and even assuming that Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, after his success this week, would now remain as a 
senior minister even in a Butler government—there would 
be a lot of top places in the Cabinet to fill. One of the built- 
in stabilisers of Sir Anthony Eden’s position may be that 
many of the able younger Tory ministers, who could look 
for promotion under such circumstances, do not seem 
particularly anxious to agitate for promotion at this time. 


Russia and Syria 


USSIAN propaganda, playing on Arab nationalism and 
Syrian fears, and combined with the activities of a 
fellow-travelling party that is unusually well organised for 
an Arab country, seems to have pushed the Syrian govern- 
ment a good deal further into the Communist embrace than 
it really wishes to go. An arms deal which was probably 
concluded when President Kuwatly went to Moscow last 
month seems to have stepped up Soviet deliveries to Syria, 
although it has been estimated that £20 million worth of 
material has been sent in during the past year ; this includes 
100 medium tanks, 100 armoured cars, troop Carriers, 
vehicles, radar equipment and minor armaments, and 
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refugees as possible should be-moved into lodgings 
when they have jobs, while those who stay in hostels 
should get jobs nearby to absorb their time. 

There have been large offers of private accommoda- 
tion—somewhat tainted by middle-class longings for 
cheap domestic service. Many more, in industrial areas, 
are needed. A great deal of money has been subscribed 
to provide accommodation as well as the relief of per- 
sonal needs—but, if more Hungarians are to be taken, 
the fact must be faced that money will be needed over 
a long period. Indeed, Britain has to invest in these 
new citizens (as many, if not all, will become) ; the 
universities which have selected 150 students for degree 
courses will between them have to find £300,000 over 
three or four years for them ; many other students and 
trainees ought to be helped to complete their training 
in technical colleges. A university fact-finding mission 
has estimated that there are now 4,000 students in 
Austria, the greater number of whom are technological, 
and they played a leading part in the revolt. 








Anglo-American Relations 


Of course a great proportion of the remarks on 
American affairs which now fill the columns of the English 
press cannot be particularly pleasing to the reading public 
of the United States. The citizens of that great country 
are said to be unusually susceptible to the opinion and 
the criticisms of the Old World, and especially to those 
of Great Britain; and perhaps some writers on this side 
of the water are not sufficiently on their guard against 
wounding a sensibility which, even if sometimes a little 
excessive, has yet a natural and a creditable origin. The, 
Americans desire that every one should think as highly 
of their nation and its institutions as they do themselves ; 
and when this is not the case, they are more disposed to 
quarrel with the critics than to amend the thing criticised. 
Now it cannot be denied that occasionally and in some 
quarters the friendly and considerable spirit which ought 
to pervade all animadversions on the conduct, and all 
descriptions of the condition, of a kindred and allied 
people, has not been as apparent or as unvarying as could 
be wished. But we pray of our Transatlantic brethren to 
be immoveably convinced of two things, and to bear 
them incessantly in mind: —first, that the intense interest 
we take in their progress and well-doing is the cause of 
our recurring so incessantly to the _ subject ;—and 
secondly, that the warmth and freedom of our remarks is 
solely attributable to the fact that great as is our interest 
in the success of their career, Our interest in the political 

' problems whose solution is at stake therein, is still greater 
and profounder. Never let America for one moment suffer 
her mind to be poisoned with the unfounded fancy that 
England is jealous of her greatness, or comforted by her 
perplexities, or rejoiced at her failures. The very reverse 
of all this is true... . The world is wide enough for 
both. The aggrandisement of the one Empire takes away 
nothing from the grandeur of the other. The prosperity 
of the one aids and reacts upon the prosperity of the 
other. We are rivals in one sense, it is true ; but we are 
not antagonists: on the contrary, we are mutual auxiliaries 
in each other’s progress. 


The Economist 


December 6, 1856 
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The attitude of the trade unions is clearly most 
important. So far it has been generous: £53,000 has 
been subscribed to the TUC’s relief fund. There has, 
however, been little formal discussion of the problem of 
employment. The National Union of Railwaymen, in 
spite of some opposition from the five communist 
members of its executive of twenty-four, has agreed to 
the employment of suitable refugees ; and the National 
Union of Mineworkers has also agreed to accept 
Hungarians, 200 of whom want to be miners—although 
what the union accepts at the national level, 
as experience with Italian miners showed, will not 
necessarily suit the local lodges. In private industry 
there has been little discussion, not because the unions 
shrink from the problem, but because they do not 
yet expect. there to be one. Union head offices 
are making no objections to the flood of offers of work 
for refugees, and there is so far no sign of local opposi- 
tion. They can point to the fact that some 250,000 
refugees and aliens have entered British industry since 
the war—not without friction, it must be admitted, be- 
cause of their readiness (which Hungarians will no doubt 
share) to work harder or longer than their British 
workmates. Present attitudes, however, may change if 
an oil shortage leads to a shortage of jobs. In that case 
the Ministry of Labour will come under pressure to 
apply the rule that no Hungarian should be given a 
job if a British worker were available. On the other 
hand, those Hungarians who had found jobs already 
would (judging from recent precedents with coloured 
workers at Standards and Austins) be subject on an 
equal basis with British workers to the principle of 
“Jast in, first out.” It should be added that the pro- 
fessional bodies, in medicine and dentistry particularly, 
will have to take thought. The handful of Hungarian 
doctors should be very welcome in hospitals, especially 
mental ones, provided they can make their English good 
enough. The professions should be liberal about this. 


* 


In terms of the population, the number of Hungarians 
to be absorbed is, over a period, small—but it comes 
on top of immigration from elsewhere, including the 
colonies ; the British refugees expected from Egypt 
should enjoy the same care as the Hungarians, and there 
may be §,000 of them. The Government and local 
authorities will have to take all this into account in. their 
plans for housing. There will be other problems, educa- 
tional, cultural and, indeed, even political—for the 
young Hungarians have their minds formed in an 
entirely different mould of ideas, even though their 
detestation of Russia is profound, and their love of 
liberty evidently irrepressible. But, in all but the special 
need for speed, these “ melting-pot ” problems are ones 
in which the British are fully versed ; the Hungarians 
are only the latest in a long series of refugee contingents 
who have both diversified and enriched the complex 


fabric of British life. Their record suggests that they 
will enrich it indeed. 
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Revolt Damped 


R SELWYN LLoyD’s long-drawn-out apologia on 
Monday for the Suez withdrawal merely prolonged 
the bitter humiliation of the Conservative party’s worst 
hour since 1945; it is therefore rather surprising that 
his performance both on this occasion and on Wednesday 
must be counted as a personal parliamentary success. 
All the indications are that the massive revolt previously 
threatened over the withdrawal by the Conservative right 
has been at least temporarily quenched. The Government 
was confident on Thursday morning that fewer than a dozen 
Tory backbenchers would refuse to vote for the confidence 
motion that evening, even though some seventy threatened 
to refuse only two weeks ago. 

So much for the tough men of the right ; the conclusion 
to be drawn is that if they had been in the Cabinet they 
would in fact have done, at every stage, almost exactly 
what the Cabinet has done under the remorseless pressure 
of events. They do not really prefer disaster to retreat. 
It is true that the particular disaster with which the right 
was threatened this week was the to them unspeakable one 
of a Gaitskell government. This was the main bogey 
used, and used with remarkable efficiency, by the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip, Mr Heath. Mr Heath will surely have 
earned a niche in the Tory pantheon as the man who gave 
the party a second chance ; at a time when the spotting of 
Tories who may some day move to much higher office has 
become the most popular Westminster occupation, here is 
a name to enter on the list. 


Welcome Home? 


HAT, in fact, are the odds on a reshuffle of Tory 

leaders in the near future ? The main development 
of the past week is that it has‘at last become respectable 
among Tory MPs to talk about the possibility of retirement 
by the Prime Minister. It is noticeable, however, that those 
backbenchers who now feel that he probably ought to go 
seem to be assuming that, if their school of thought gains 
ground, the party will be able to cast Sir Anthony off like an 
old glove. Things would not be so easy. Whatever medical 
Name one puts upon the condition of nervous, conflict and 
physical overstrain that sent Sir Anthony to Jamaica, the 
pattern is not that of a man who is likely to give up politics 
in disgust because of any unpleasantness and disagreements 
with his colleagues and subordinates ; rather, indeed, Sir 


Anthony might be fortified in his determination not to re- 
sign by a feeling that yet more people were unfairly “getting 
at him.” He, although not the party, might actually prefer 
an election to resignation. Provided he does not go to the 
country, however, Sir Anthony will have considerable party 
support in any determination to stay personally at the helm. 
The constitutional doctrine enunciated two weeks ago by 
Mr Oliver Poole—that Sir Anthony had to go to Jamaica 
because Mr Gaitskell and other people had been rude to 
him, and that this opposition to a strained and patriotic man 
was somehow indecent—accords with a recognisable trait 
not only in the conservative, but in the British, character. 
If Sir Anthony should retire, however, there is less doubt 
about the succession than recent wide-ranging comment has 
suggested. Although the disillusioned Suez extremists have 
been burrowing as far as to Mr Sandys in their search for a 
new leader, there is in fact only one man who can succeed 
Sir Anthony, and that is Mr Butler. Despite Mr Macmillan’s 
impressive performance this week, to pass over the heir- 
apparent would split the party as surely as it would have 
been split by the election of Mr Butler, rather than Sir 
Anthony, as the successor to Sir Winston. Mr Macmillan, 
in any event, has been dropping hints about going out, rather 
than going up ; by reason of age, outside interests and family 
circumstance, he would be more likely than any other 
Cabinet member to withdraw from politics if he should 
become fed up, and the business of government in the last 
two months must have been very feeding up indeed. If he 
should go, however—and even assuming that Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, after his success this week, would now remain as a 
senior minister even in a Butler government—there would 
be a lot of top places in the Cabinet to fill. One of the built- 
in stabilisers of Sir Anthony Eden’s position may be that 
many of the able younger Tory ministers, who could look 
for promotion under such circumstances, do not seem 
particularly anxious to agitate for promotion at this time. 


Russia and Syria 


USSIAN propaganda, playing on Arab nationalism and 
Syrian fears, and combined with the activities of a 
fellow-travelling party that is unusually well organised for 
an Arab country, seems to have pushed the Syrian govern- 
ment a good deal further into the Communist embrace than 
it really wishes to go. An arms deal which was probably 
concluded when President Kuwatly went to Moscow last 
month seems to have stepped up Soviet deliveries to Syria, 
although it has been estimated that £20 million worth of 
material has been sent in during the past year ; this includes 
100 medium tanks, 100 armoured cars, troop carriers, 
vehicles, radar equipment and minor armaments, and 
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probably some aircraft. Although few Syrians are trained 
to maintain or use any but simple weapons, there does 
not seem to be any ground for the report that a large 
number of Russians have gone in to take charge of the 
equipment ; it is true that small numbers of technicians 
are being used as instructors. 

The drying up of the pipeline revenue may open the way 
for Soviet economic pressure, but at the moment it is their 
propaganda that has made the Russians strong, and their 
strength dangerous, in Syria. Tass has established an agency 
in Damascus which is pouring out a flood of “news” 
capable of doing damage in the Arab world. It plays on the 
Syrian memory of Turkish dominance, the fear of Israel, 
and the suspicion of Iraq’s traditional ambition to unite the 
fertile crescent. Turkish reactionaries are said to be “ still 
talking deliriously about domination of Arab countries ; the 
imperialist rulers of Iraq are dreaming of domination over 
Syria and . . . seeking to stir up disturbances in Syria in 
order to defend the pipelines.” Israel is said to believe that 

the time is ripe for an attack on Syria and Jordan before 
the storm in Egypt subsides and . .. all this is being 
carried out under cover of the hue and cry raised by the 
so-called Soviet intervention in Syria. This is nothing 
but an attempt to justify in advance premeditated 
aggression in Syria. 

What is the purpose of this inflammatory stuff ? It does 
not win friends, but it does influence people, particularly 
people in countries that are torn by faction and gullible 
because hard news is paralysed by censorship—two char- 
acteristics of Syria today. The classic motives for exciting 
alarm and bad temper on foreign frontiers are either to 
soften up resistance before attack (as Dr Goebbels did in 
France in 1939-40), or else to prevent co-operation across 
the frontiers. Once bitten in Egypt, Moscow is surely shy 
of encouraging a second Arab army to attempt adventures 
with weapons it does not know how to use. The sowing 
ef discord is much more likely, with the immediate object 
of deterring the Syrians from calming down and permitting 
repair of the pipeline from Iraq. 


Deadlock in Budapest 


R KADAR’S policy of toughness has not done him much 
good so far. Defiant demonstrations have been 
taking place in Budapest under the guns of the Russian 
tanks. The workers are stubbornly blocking his efforts 
to restore something approaching normal production 
in the country’s mines and factories, by a method as effec- 
tive as a general strike but less damaging to themselves 
and more difficult to circumvent. In general only the 
miners are either refusing to work, or are producing only 
strictly limited quantities of coal for certain specific pur- 
poses. Thus the rest of the workers can clock in at their 
factories, but as there is no power they can do little more 
than draw their pay and talk politics. So far the Soviet 
army (which is said to be dispersing throughout the country, 
unobtrusively but with the obvious intention of staying) has 
been unwilling to try conclusions with the recalcitrant 
miners. 
Apart from the Russians, the workers’ councils rather 
than the Kadar regime are the real source of authority in 
the country. It is reported that the peasants are now 
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trying to defend their interests by setting up comparab) 
“ peasants’ councils,” with eventually, they hope, a central 
co-ordinating council in Budapest. In _ north-eastery 
Hungary, the workers’ council of Miskolc has ever 
declared the whole county of Borsod to be an independen 
republic which does not recognise the Kadar regime. In 
Budapest the political negotiations between the central 
workers’ council and Mr Kadar have temporarily broken 
down and the regime is trying hard but quite unsuccessfull) 
to persuade the councils that they ought to confine them- 
selves strictly to industrial matters and leave politics alone. 
Mr Apro, the minister of industry, has made some sug- 
gestive remarks about the need to remove “ anti-democratic 
elements” from the councils. Evidently the regime 
hopes that if—and it is a very big “ if °—it can pack the 
councils with more subservient characters, it may be able 
to deal with them more successfully. 

Mr Hammarskjéld’s persistent efforts to get a foot in the 
door at Budapest have been brusquely rebuffed by Mr 
Kadar. On Wednesday the Secretary-General’s visit to 
Budapest, which he had proposed should take place on 
December 16th, was curtly put off to some later, “ more 
convenient,” but unspecified date. Late the previous night 
the Assembly had given Mr Kadar and the Russians unt! 
Friday to make up their minds to admit UN observers into 
Hungary. If the reply turns out to be a refusal there is a 
way by which it could be got round. In November, 1950, 
the Assembly set up a fourteen-nation Peace Observation 
Commission “to observe and report on the situation in any 
area where international tension threatens international 
peace and security.”” Why should not those member govern- 
ments that have diplomatic and consular representatives in 
Budapest obtain from them reports on the Hungarian situa- 
tion which could then be submitted through the Com- 
mission to the Assembly ? 


Pankow’s Gloating Stalinists 


HE leaders of the German Democratic Republic have 
had some cause to crow in the past month. In the 
week befgre the Soviet Army intervened massively to put 
down the Hungarian revolt they were, it seems, cowering 
away from the public view, terrified that a violent fate would 
overtake them, too. But two days before the invasion, 
Herr Ulbricht, forewarned by the victorious advocates of 
force in Russia, emerged blinking into the light, laid about 
the waverers, and proclaimed the Russian policy on 
Hungary. Since then neither he nor the Russians have lost 
an opportunity to emphasise their friendship. Disillusioned 
with their other allies, Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev 
have sent President Pieck a telegram emphasising the store 
they set on the friendship of the DDR. East German forces 
have been brought more closely under Russian command. 
Thus encouraged, the east German government's attitude 
on German reunification has hardened brutally. It has 
never relished the notion of German unity through inter- 
national negotiation, for this could mean its own extinction. 
Now Neues Deutschland declares that a transformation of 
west German society must precede reunification, and talks 
of the revolutionary overthrow of the west German regime. 
Herr Gerhart Eisler, the regime’s former press chief, has 
speculated on the possibility that west Germany might one 
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United Nations Emergency Force 


HE letters UNEF spell all things to 
Tat men. The force has been vari- 
ously seen as talisman, rescuer, panacea 
or face saver. Now embodied in less 
than a month as a blue-helmeted army, 
its functions are still largely unpre- 
scribed and differently interpreted. Its 
only clear and agreed job is to get the 
British, French and Israelis out of Egypt. 

The United Nations has been offered 
troops by 23 nations. The eight offers 
so far accepted (from India, Jugoslavia, 
Canada, Colombia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland) will bring 
the force to 4,500 men compared 
with the provisional target of around 
6,000. The nationalities are selected 
for their political as well as_ their 
military fitmess; great care has been 
taken to avoid offending Egyptian 
susceptibilities. It was the UN com- 
mander General Burns who decided 
against bringing 1,000 Canadians, look- 
ing very like Englishmen and called the 
Queen’s Own Rifles, into a rumbling 
Port Said, and asked for Canadian trans- 
port and administrative staff instead. 

The final size of Unef has not been 
decided. But the singularly unmilitary 
fact about the force is that manpower 
and equipment are irrelevant to its 
strength. Placed between two much 
larger armies, it is no more than a token: 
the United Nations showing the mace 
of authority. 

It would have been understandable if 
in its first few weeks Unef resembled 
an invention of the Marx brothers. A 
great many colonels commanding small 
groups of soldiers, differently trained 
and dressed and speaking different 
languages, assembled in a hurry in a hot 
unknown country to perform a task 
about which the only certainty is that it 
has never been performed before. In 
fact, administration has gone smoothly, 
its wheels greased by the goodwill and 
enthusiasm of neutral countries—lItaly 
quickly filled an airlift gap, Switzerland 
refused payment for chartered planes. 
Red tape has been snapped with unusual 


abandon: decisions referred back to the 
United Nations take hours instead of 
weeks. And the UN secretariat has 
shown that it can adapt its experience 
to a new job. The supply officer attached 
to General Burns’s headquarters dis- 
played a talent for improvisation by buy- 
ing food from the ships blocked in the 
canal. In New York there is an 
advisory committee charged with inter- 
preting the force’s task and a secretariat 
committee broadly in control of adminis- 
tration. There could have been chaos, 
but there is not. 

The Scandinavians are at Port Said 
and Port Fuad; the Jugoslavs are at 
El Ballah; the Indians are divided 
between Port Said and the strip of 
noman’s land at El Cap. Except for the 
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Jugoslavs who came by sea, all units have 
been flown by American planes to 
Naples and thence by Swiss, Italian or 
Canadian planes to Abu Suweir. General 
Burns’s headquarters in Cairo are now 
being moved to El Kantara, where 
several camps will be set up. 

Unef is now well deployed for super- 


vising the Anglo-French withdrawal 
(which it has been told to finish by mid- 
December), but so far for nothing else. 
It has one other unchallenged job: the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces. As this 
task is at present conceived, the force 
will advance as and when the Israelis 
retreat, until it reaches the armistice line. 
Any refusal by the Israelis to withdraw 
will be referred back to the United 
Nations. This may become important 
when they reach Gaza. If things go to 
plan, part of Unef may stay on the 
canal; but the bulk will eventually be 
along the armistice line of 1949. 

This leaves a great deal in the air. 
First, there has been no_ indication 
whether Unef is going to try to go 
south down the canal. The various UN 
resolutions establishing the force have 
never made it intelligible whether super- 
vising the clearance of the canal is a job 
for the force or whether it is a separate 
United Nations responsibility. The UN 
secretariat (and General Burns himself) 
evidently hold that the force is not con- 
cerned with the clearing of the canal. 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd has sought to main- 
tain that there is nevertheless a connec- 
tion. If anything goes wrong the 
question may have to go back to the 
General Assembly for interpretation. 

The next, and larger, question is 
whether Unef is to stay in Egypt until 
an Arab-Israeli settlement has been 
brought about. However desirable this 
may be, there is no evidence yet for the 
belief that it will. There has been no 
resolution or report at the United 
Nations to support the theory that 
Unef will stay in being until 1960. On 
the contrary, three of the participating 
countries—India, Sweden and Finland— 
when offering troops emphasised their 
understanding of the temporary character 
of the force. According to Sweden, 
Unef’s brief “should not imply that 
the force should remain on watch duty 
in the area for an unspecified period of 
time or pending the solution of the 
political questions affecting that area.” 





day invite east German forces over. 


and his regime. 


Herr Schirdewan, a 
Socialist Unity party official, has denounced unauthorised 
talks on unity with west German politicians and declared 
in effect that such talks must be left to his party ; this was 
after east German and west German liberals had met. Even 
the appearance of flexibility has been dropped. 

Secure in Russian friendship, Herr Ulbricht has also 
brought out into the open his bitter hostility to Mr Gomulka 
Polish heresies have been a disturbing 
influence in orthodox east Germany, and the east Germans 
strongly resent the sudden and unexpected cut in Polish 
coal deliveries earlier this autumn which so upset their 


economic plans. 


Now a leading Socialist Unity party 
jcurnalist, in a sharp attack on an article in a Polish paper, 
has denounced the notion that Poland is a centre of a new 
revolution or third historical force. 
Party, not Warsaw, he said, was the centre of the inter- 
national working class movement. 

But heresy, once sown, is not easy to root out, and in 
east German universities a ferment of discussion is going on. 
Last week the regime hit out, arresting a number of 
intellectuals in east Berlin, including Professor Harich, a 
leading young Marxist theorist. The arrests are hardly 
likely to bring doubting students back to the fold. 


The Soviet Communist 
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Manceuvres on the Italian Left 


NLESS Signor Togliatti has cold feet at the last minute, 
U the national congress of the Italian Communist party 
opens in Rome this week end. No doubt every effort will 
be made to present a reassuring picture of party solidarity 
and self-confidence. But even if the stage-management does 
not break down and the facade remains undamaged, the men 
back-stage are unlikely to feel much genuine assurance 
about the prospect before them. 

The Hungarian revolt has given a hard knock to the 
biggest Communist party in Western Europe. The Soviet 
intervention in Hungary, and Signor Togliatti’s attempts to 
justify the intervention as a “ necessity, if a hard one,” have 
led to open dissension and disaffection among his followers. 
According to some reports thousands of party membership 
cards have been handed back. 

In this difficulty, misgivings over the correct course to 
pursue must be heightened by doubts about the kind of 
directives that are likely to emanate from Moscow. If the 
more “liberal” and flexible Khrushchev policies are going 
to be discredited and cast aside, the Italian communists 
might as well abandon all hope of popular appeal and make 
up their minds to a smaller, militant Stalinist-type party. 
To judge from the party press, however, Signor Togliatti 
still maintains that there is “no way back” from the 
twentieth congress of the Soviet party, and that while the 
Soviet Union remains the “first state” that has built 
socialism this cannot prevent the Italians from using “ differ- 
ent methods” to build their own socialist way. 

Signor Togliatti (unlike M. Thorez) also has Signor 
Nenni to reckon with. Many Italian communists, however 
nauseated with the party line, would be much less likely to 
consider breaking away if Signor Nenni did not provide a 
congenial bolt-hole. He now has the added attraction of 
having flatly condemned the Soviet intervention in Hungary. 
He has also stated equally flatly that his party is no longer 
in fundamental agreement with the communists. But he 
has still to take the final step of an outright break with 
them ; too many of his followers, it seems, have too close and 
deep links with the communists. It has become a moot 
point whether the communist connection is more of a help 
or a hindrance to Signor Nenni. What is certain is that any 
advantages he may gain from the disarray in the communist 
ranks will strengthen his position when bargaining with the 
Saragat socialists over the terms of the socialist fusion 
which most observers think is bound to come sooner or Jater. 


Mr Chou’s Sixth Principle 


T Delhi airport last week Mr Chou En-lai was greeted 

by a crowd of 10,000 (according to All-India Radio) 

or §0,000 (the Peking news agency’s figure). The dis- 
crepancy is probably symbolic. Mr Nehru, who is off next 
week to Washington, is not very eager to play up Mr 
Chou’s visit ; but Peking’s newspapers have been pleasingly 
frank about the elaborate organisation required to 
ensure a big spontaneous reception for the Chinese Prime 
Minister (any reader puzzled by this should understand 
that Peking has not been complaining, but on the contrary 
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has been complimenting Delhi on its organisational effi- 
ciency). Banners, posters, chanting crowds and speech- 
makers have tirelessly reiterated one main theme: “ panch 
shila,’ the Five Principles of good neighbourliness and 
mutual non-interference which Mr Chou and Mr Nehru 
drew up in 1954. 

In Cambodia, the previous stage of his Asian tour, Mr 
Chou had already leant on the Five Principles heavily. 
He had there put particular stress on the fact that China 
was “resolutely opposed to great-nation chauvinism by 
any nation.”” Cambodia, which, like Hungary, lies rather 
close to a great communist power, was apparently reassured 
by these impeccable sentiments. Yet China has backed 
Russia up to the hilt over Hungary. Like Russia, which 
is also committed to panch shila, it has seen no breach of 
the principle of non-interference in the threat to send 
armed “volunteers” by the hundred thousand to Egypt 
(a threat which India found alarming). Its most practical 
application of the principle has been to squeeze Indian 
influence out of Tibet while securing an open door for 
Chinese influence in Nepal. Indians who have read 
“Animal Farm” may wonder whether, if they could get 
a fresh look at the document on which the Five Principles 
were first inscribed two years ago, they might not find 
that a sixth had been mysteriously added—with some such 
wording as: “for some people these principles are more 
binding than for others.” 

Just a month ago, when he addressed the Unesco con- 
ference in Delhi, even Mr Nehru seemed to have lost his 
faith in the stopping power of panch shila. The slaughter 
of Hungarians by Russia, a fellow signatory of the prin- 
ciples, jolted him into losing his unbalance. “ We see 
now,” he said, “ that those Five Principles are mere words 
without meaning to some countries.” But his Chinese 
visitor appears to have restored the Indian prime minister’s 
faith, for on Monday he publicly castigated all those smaller 
nations which, being doubtful about relying on communist 
rulers’ pledges, seek safety in defensive alliances. The 
pleasant thing about this speech, in which Mr Nehru belted 
into the governments of Iraq and Pakistan and regretted 
some of the actions of the Kadar regime in Budapest, was 
that he began it by appealing to Indian politicians to be 
cautious in their utterances and not to try to sit in judgment 
on other countries. 


Charter for Ghana 


HEN Parliament debates the second reading of the 

Ghana Independence Bill, MPs should not be 
deceived into thinking that its brevity implies that it dis- 
poses of all the problems of the new dominion. In a few 
decisive clauses it severs all ties of sovereignty between 
Britain and the former colony of the Gold Coast, leaving 
it with a legacy of laws and institutions—but also with un- 
fettered freedom to change them in future. Only Togoland 
(whose affairs were discussed in a Note in The Economist 
last week) is excluded from the bill ; it will be dealt with 
similarly by Order in Council after the United Nations has 
approved its union with Ghana. The bill, it should be noted, 
makes the whole existing territory an independent unitary 
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DAISEE JUTE 





day, down-trodden, indomitable, jute is hard at work. Hats off to jute! 








pucs Inher bese 
TOO TOrwWwWaARG! 


PP: YOUR foot down where you will, you are putting it on jute. For 
jute lines the lining of your shoes. It backs your carpets. It forms 
the underside of your linoleum. Surprising, the places jute gets to. 
It calls itself twine, hessian, scrim, brattice cloth. It is best 
known, perhaps, as sacks. It is also string and rope. Are your 
shoulders padded? Your lapels stiffened? Jute most likely does the job. 
Astonishing, jute’s versatility. How few there are who give this 
stuff the recognition it deserves. All over the world, every hour of the 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS, DUNDEE. 
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A hand is raised, a foot goes down. Seven tons of 
loaded bus come swiftly, surely, safely to a stand 
still. It happens thousands of times a day, almost 
without a thought—yet not without considerable 
assistance from Cape Asbestos. 

CAPASCO moulded brake linings, which are 
fitted to London buses and coaches as well as to 
a high proportion of all British heavy commercial 
vehicles, are made by The Cape Asbestos Company. 

“Cape” today is a group organisation embracing 
factories in many countries and owning more than 
250,000 acres of asbestos-producing properties. From our own South African mines 
come Amosite and “Cape Blue” Asbestos whose special qualities contribute to the 
outstanding efficiency and durability of the range of “Cape” manufactured products. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD. MY 
114 & 116 Park Street - London W.1 Ca pe 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND BLUE ASBESTOS 
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To the improved versions of the three existing models are now 
added two exciting new-comers—the 105R with fully automatic transmission, and the 1055, 
the most brilliant performer ever to come from Rover. With free-wheel, automatic 
overdrive and fully automatic 2-pedal transmission to choose from, and overall design 


improved by a new front contour, this is indeed.a Rover year. 


THE NEW FIVE-CAR RANGE 
@ THE 2-LITRE 60, THE 75 AND THE 90 


ROVERDRIVE — fully automatic, 2-pedal transmission with 
These well-established models are now all available with 


built-in automatic overdrive. Whether for effortless driving 
in traffic or restful long distance touring, this 105R is a 
notable addition to “Britain’s fine cars”. 

@ THE ROVER 1058 Powered by the same 10s b.h.p. 
twin carburettor engine as the 10sR, this model has a con- 


ventional transmission system with automatic overdrive. 


automatic overdrive as an optional extra. This is an alterna- 
tive to the free-wheel on the 2-litre 60 and 75, and gives 
a higher maximum speed and fast, silent cruising at low 
engine speeds, with a consequent reduction in engine wear 
and petrol consumption. Top gear flexibility, so valuable 
when driving in traffic, remains unaffected. 


The result is the liveliest Rover in the range, with superb 
@ THE ROVER 105R A new luxury car fitted with 


acceleration that few cars on the road can match. 


efi 


By Appointment C) 


to Her Maiesty Queen Elizabeth II 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Lid. 






q THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL 





* WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - LONDON 
CVS-3244 
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state, and one that is specifically to be a member of the 
Commonwealth. 

This is momentous—but it leaves the question of an 
agreed constitution completely out of account. The con- 
stitution is for the Ghana single-chambered parliament to 
enact (and Dr Nkrumah’s government commands 71 out 
of 104 seats in that parliament). No clauses for the pro- 
tection of minorities are entrenched in the bill, no hindrance 
to changes in Ghana’s constitution by simple majority vote, 
and there are none of the checks of a federal constitution. 
It is this lack of safeguards which the Gold Coast opposition 
still finds unacceptable. The opposition members from 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories utterly distrust the 
paper guarantees in the proposed constitution (which, 
indeed, offers rather less devolution than was proposed by 
Sir Frederick Bourne, and fewer safeguards for chiefly 
rights). The opposition is particularly dissatisfied with the 
safeguards for an independent judiciary and civil service. 
Despite lengthy conferences, the division between the 
different provinces of Ghana is as great as at the time of 
the general election last July. 

There are now 
. ominous rumours that 

GOLD | Shadedareas voted | Ashanti and the Nor- 
COAST Thy 138e = thern Territories are 

| preparing to secede 
on March 6th, the 














~ date for indepen- 
Sie ‘| dence ; they are even 
LO said to be organising 
08 a frontier guard. This 
Zi | may be a desperate 


| bid to get the British 
| Government to inter- 
, vene even at this late 
> (TrustTerr) stage ; opposition 
<a || leaders have pressed 
| for a visit from the 
Colonial Secretary or 
even a parliamentary 
delegation. The 
é formal answer to this 
Soe B ; agitation is likely to 

ATLANT |! [eater __go| be that Ashanti at 
— : J least has no legal justi- 
fication for secession, 
since it was originally conquered, not taken over as a pro- 
tectorate by treaties. But Dr Nkrumah and Mr Gbedemah 
should reflect before they drive the opposition to desperate 
measures. Even if they have the right to enforce 
sovereignty after March 6th, they would have to do so with 
troops and police mainly recruited from the North ; these 
troops, incidentally, are led by British officers, who could 
be put by secession in a very equivocal situation. 
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Murder More and Less Foul 


S far it is the abolitionists who have done most of the 
talking in the committee stage of the Government's 
Homicide Bill. Last week, they moved amendment after 
amendment seeking to make it easier under the first part 
of the bill for a person to be convicted of manslaughter 
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instead of murder. They thus tried to make the clause 
abolishing “ constructive malice” wider than it stands ; 
they tried to remove the limitations attached to “ abnormality 
of mind” and remove from the defence the onus of proving 
that an accused person’s mental responsibility for his acts 
was diminished by such abnormality ; and they tried to do 
away with the criterion of the “reasonable man” in the 
clause relating to a defence of provocation. 

All these amendments the Government stubbornly 
resisted, and its spokesmen were equally adamant this week 
both about abolitionist amendments to restrict the murders 
for which the death penalty will be retained and about a 
retentionist amendment to extend it to murder with rape. 
Ministers have adopted this attitude, not because there was 
no substance in the abolitionists’ arguments, which in some 
respects at least tried to make the bill less chancy and 
anomalous, but because they realise that their only hope of 
pushing through their compromise measure is to com- 
promise no more. Thus in the committee stage the 
Government Whips have been on ; the amendments were 
moved in a practically empty House ; and when the divisions 
came members crowded back to vote for or against amend- 
ments which they had not heard explained. The Govern- 
ment’s reaction to the result of the free vote on capital 
punishment in the last session has been to make sure that on 
this bill no member should cast a free or thoughtful vote 
at all. 

The only satisfaction, in fact, that the abolitionists can 
draw from the Government’s determination to steamroller 
the bill through the Commons is that the other retentionist 
amendments, when they come, seem likely to be as flattened 
as completely as their own. The Home Secretary made it 
quite clear in rejecting the first relevant amendment (about 
murders after rape) that the criterion for deciding which 
murder shall attract the death penalty is the maintenance 
of law and order—or rather what the police think is 
necessary to maintain law and order. The Government 
has no intention of doing what the Labour Government 
attempted to do in 1948: to distinguish between one murder 
and another on the basis of how heinous they are. 


Progress or Repression in Cyprus ? 


HE sudden wave of optimism last weekend over the 
‘aoe of a Cyprus settlement is not easy to explain. 
It is true that on his return from New York last week 
Mr Karamanlis, the Greek prime minister, made a moderate 
statement of policy on Cyprus to the Greek parliament, and 
that although he was attacked for his moderation, he seems 
to remain firmly in the saddle. Apart from this there are 
only rumours and hopes—and depressing news from the 
island itself. 

One rumour said that the British Government intended to 
consult Archbishop Makarios about the Radcliffe constitu- 
tion ; it has been firmly knocked on the head by a Colonial 
Office spokesman. There has been a feeling that the 
Turkish attitude was softening ; but no positive sign of this 
has appeared yet. Another rumour said that the Radcliffe 
constitution would prove to be “ remarkably ” liberal, and 
it has been suggested that the visits to London of the British 
ambassadors in Athens and Ankara portends a really serious 
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effort by the United Kingdom Government to break the 
present deadlock. 

These last suggestions may even be true. But unfor- 
tunately the authorities on the island have not improved 
the chances of a sympathetic reception by the Cypriots of 
any new proposals that the Government may produce. The 
severe new security measures include a mandatory death 
penalty, not merely for the discharging of firearms or the 
throwing of bombs, but for carrying or manufacturing 
weapons, or even consorting with those who carry arms, if 
it is believed that the accused has helped the terrorists or 
intended to help them. Moreover, a new press law virtually 
destroys the remnants of a free press in Cyprus ; no doubt 
it is aimed at isolating Eoka, but it will make it difficult for 
the islanders to discuss Lord Radcliffe’s constitution 
adequately. 

Admittedly the ugly upsurge of terrorism in recent weeks 
is a great temptation to the authorities in Cyprus to sharpen 
the weapon of repression still more. But the weapon is 
double-edged. Experience has shown that it destroys the 
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good will of the ordinary Cypriot for the British more 
effectively than it destroys Eoka; and to preserve that 
good will, if any is left, is just as important as to destroy 
Eoka. If the authorities really believe, as they insist, that 
they can wipe out the terrorist gangs once they get enough 
troops properly trainéd for the job, why make still more 
difficult the political settlement which will have to follow? 


“Facilities” im Ceylon 


R BANDARANAIKE has expressed himself as very pleased 
M with the course of the latest talks about base facilities 
in Ceylon, but there still seem to be some details to be 
tidied up, and an agreed statement has yet to be issued. 
There is nothing surprising about that ; what is remarkable 
is that the talks have proceeded so quietly against the 








OCAL government has become far too 
L dependent upon grants from the 
central Government. The Government 
is now the senior financial partner 
in local affairs, contributing in 1954 
£414 million in grants compared with 
only £378 millon raised from the 
rates. This is an unhealthy situation. 
Administratively, it means excessive 
central controls over local expenditure, 
which waste the time of experts both in 
Whitehall and town hall. Democrati- 
cally, it leaves councillors with the feel- 
ing that all really important decisions 
are taken in London where the money 
comes from. 

Mr Sandys is shortly to announce his 
own proposals for the reform of local 
government finance. Those who hope 
that these proposals will be radical have 
just received support from the publica- 
tion of a far-reaching plan by an expert 
study group of the Royal Institute of 
Public Administration.* As a first step, 
the group recommends the ending of 
industrial and agricultural derating. But 
it recognises (as all who have studied the 
subject have done) that even if this were 
done rates would remain a relatively 
regressive and inelastic tax. To secure 
a real measure of financial independence 
for the local authorities, the group re- 
commends that rates should be supple- 
mented by three new sources of local 
revenue : 

(1) The group’s first and strongest 
recommendation is for the introduction 
of a strictly limited type of local income 
tax. The local authority would levy a 
tax at its discretion up to a maximum 
rate of 3d. in the £ on personal incomes ; 


* New Sources of Local Revenue. Allen 
and Unwin. 25s. 


Some Proposals for Local Finance 


because of its small size no exemptions 
or allowances would be necessary. In 
the case of wages and salaries, collection 
would be simple. Employers would be 
responsible for deducting the tax and 
paying it to the local authority in whose 
area they operated. (To divide up the 
tax according to the areas where em- 
ployees lived would of course be far 
more complicated. This part of the pro- 
posal closely resembles the “ payroll” 
taxes in force in many American cities, 
and would be perfectly simple and 
feasible. But the group also suggests 
that the local authority should utilise (on 
a confidential basis) the assessments of 
business and professional profits made by 
the Inland Revenue, and that it should 
require separate individual returns for 
all investment income in excess of £100. 
The last part of this plan seems far too 
complicated ; if any action were taken 
along these lines it would be. better to 
confine the proposal to a small payroll 
tax, plus possibly a small! tax on business 
turnover or gross receipts. 


(2) Secondly, the group recommends 
that the right to levy entertainments tax 
should be transferred from the Treasury 
to the local authorities. Administra- 
uvely, this change would be a simple 
one. But Mr Macmillan would cer- 
tainly have to precede it by his promised 
review of the whole structure of this tax 
—including a final codification of the 
various discriminations intended to 
encourage “live” entertainment. 


(3) Similarly, the group suggests that 
the levying of motor vehicle licence 
duties should be transferred to the local 
authorities. As the local authorities 


already collect these duties on behalf of 
the Government, the change makes 











administrative sense. But the registra- 
tion of large fleets of lorries in particular 
areas might give some local authorities 
an undue advantage—unless such fleets 
were required to be centrally registered 
and the proceeds shared. 

It is estimated that a local income tax, 
at the level suggested, might raise about 
£150 million a year. Entertainments 
tax at present yields about £40 million, 
and motor licence duties £80 million. 
Rerating of industry and agriculture 
would provide (at present rate levels) 
another {115 million. Taken together, 
these four additional sources of revenue 
would theoretically enable local govern- 


ment to raise almost all its own revenue. 
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It is most unlikely that Mr Sandys 
will look at anything as radical as these 
proposals. But he ought to look at 
them, at their advantages as well as their 
snags. Apart from the usual arguments 
against disturbance, the main objection 
to the group’s recommendations is 
that local authorities would benefit very 
unequally. To spread the benefits as 
widely as possible, the group suggests 
that the taxing authorities in all three 
cases should be the counties and county 
boroughs. But while the County of 
London and the large provincial cities 
would do very well out of a local income 
tax geared (as this one would be) to the 
location of employment, the mainly 
suburban or rural counties would gain 
very much less. As an offsetting factor, 
however, the Exchequer Equalisation 
Grant would presumably be continued 
as the principal remaining. form of 
Government aid, and its benefits would 
accrue heavily to the poorer counties. 
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Avro Vulcan 


NOW IN SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. 


The Avro Vulcan, the world’s first 4-jet delta bomber 
has entered the Royal Air Force. 
: Behind the recent Air Ministry announcement 
lies a brilliant chapter of aeronautical progress that marks 
the beginning of a new era in Britain’s air power. 
With its near sonic speed, its great range and altitude 
; and its large carrying capacity, the Vulcan, powered by 
four Bristol Olympus turbo-jets, is a formidable aircraft. 
Add to this its fighter-like manceuvrability, exceptional safety 
and pleasant handling characteristics and you have the reasons why the Vulcan 
is the most effective bomber in service today. 
But that is not all. The Vulcan has a great development potential. 
It has been engineered to allow for new operational requirements which can be met 
without major alteration to the basic design. 
In the tough testing ground of the R.A.F., on routine exercises 
and on long-range training flights, the Vulcan has already shown its paces. 
; Like its illustrious predecessors from the Avro stable — the Lincoln, the Lancaster, 
the Anson, the 504 and many others — the Vulcan is destined 
to become one of the world’s really great aircraft, 
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successful completion depends 
on human factors—on the skill, 
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out the country, regard for human values is reflected in 
the willing effort, mutual reliance and quality of work 


by those on whom the Company’s reputation has been 
established. 
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feverish background of the conflict in Egypt and the con- 
sequent inflaming of Asian opinion against Britain. When 
the Bandaranaike government came to power earlier this 
year, it put the removal of British forces from Ceylon in 
the forefront of its programme. Negotiations in July pro- 
duced a British acceptance of. the principle of evacuation 
and a Ceylonese undertaking to allow continued “ facilities ” 
covering such matters as storage, communications and move- 
ment, but not the maintenance of a command. Inevitably, 
the Suez clash has changed the picture. Suspicion arose in 
Ceylon when British warships refuelled at Trincomalee 
during the recent weeks of tension, and Mr Bandaranaike 
sought and obtained from the British Government an assur- 
ance that no use would be made of that port or of the 
Katunayake airfield in connection with operations against 
Egypt. 

His attitude now is that not even facilities can be pro- 
vided any longer. The logic is clear. A government in 
Colombo dedicated to neutrality and full national sovereignty 
could not tolerate the indefinite occupation of bases, but it 
could go as far as the provision of facilities as long as these 
were not used for a purpose which Ceylonese opinion bitterly 
opposed. Now that it has emerged that Britain may on 
occasion pursue such a purpose, even facilities are inadmis- 
sible. And in London this week Mr Bandaranaike clinched 
his argument with the virtually unanswerable remark that 
“if, whenever these facilities are really most needed by 
Britain, Ceylon is going to refuse them, then they become 
really valueless to Britain, and it is in her interests to make 
alternative arrangements.” 


Prisoners’ Base in Jordan 


HE British taxpayer who learns first from Libya, and 
; now also from Ceylon, that British forces may not use 
the bases or facilities they hire in these places if engaged 
on missions of which the Libyans, or the Ceylonese, do not 
approve, is entitled to ask what he is getting for his money. 
Confronted as he is with the huge bill for the recent adven- 
ture at Suez, are these not points at which expenditure 
is no more than a habit, and could be cut without loss ? 
And does not the same apply to the £12 million a year 
he spends in Jordan ? 

The British troops and air force in Jordan appear to be 
coralled at two points, Mafraq on the edge of the northern 
desert and Aqaba in the far south (they were originally 
installed at the second, ironical enough, at King Hussein’s 
request). At Mafraq, where there is no water, the Jordan 
water-carriers who normally supply this need by lorry have 
been on strike ; Jordanian armoured vehicles are said to have 
been stationed round the camp, and such equipment as is 
kept outside its perimeter seems to have been looted. Ina 
word, a parcel of ground is in British hands, but it is, in 
fact, useless 

It has become the general belief in Jordan that, if Russia 
had not intervened, Britain and Israel would have attacked 
Jordan and divided the country between Israel and Iraq. 
Jordanians are said to be saying as they greet each other, 
“Thanks be to the Soviet.” It is hardly surprising that 
the Jordanian parliament has almost unanimously voted 
for an abrogation of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. But the 
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government has as yet gone no farther than saying to 
London that it intends to take “all diplomatic steps and 
measures to guarantee the realisation of this determination.” 
It has not taken them Perhaps it is waiting to see whether 
its rich Arab neighbours really intend to give it a subsidy 
equivalent to the British one. Perhaps it is pausing at the 
thought that this would be an uncertain source of revenue 
unless paid in advance and for some years ahead. But need 
Britain show any like hesitation when it is getting no value 
for money for which it could find more intelligible uses ? 


Spreading the Teachers 


HE Minister of Education, after a brief venture into the 

politics of Suez, has returned to the problems of his 
department, one of the chief of which is the maldistribution 
of teachers. There is no longer a general shortage of 
teachers—at least by present ideas of staffing ratios—but 
people have an awkward way of preferring some areas to 
others. Bristol, for example, has an average of 26 pupils 
per teacher, whereas Birmingham has 31 and Hull 32. 

As a result of some agonised appeals for help, especially 
from Birmingham, Sir David Eccles called in October a 
conference of teachers and local authorities to consider what 
could be done.’ The first and obvious measure which he 
had recommended was that understaffed authorities should 
de everything in their power to make their teaching posts 
attractive ; for example, by earmarking flats for teachers, as 
Birmingham will now do. But after that there were two 
possible ways of spreading the supply. One was to restore 
the system of “ rationing ” the number of teachers who can 
be employed in favourite areas, a system which was 
abandoned last July; the other was to pay special 
allowances in unattractive places. The trouble was that 
the first, the way of compulsion, risked putting people off 
teaching altogether ; while the second raised the usual 
difficulty that the teachers tend to be furious unless all those 
with similar qualifications are earning the same money 


* 


As a result of the October conference a plan has emerged 
which avoids both these dangers. It is for planned self- 
restraint. To make the total supply of teachers go farther, 
local authorities are asked to employ all the married women 
they can, even if they could get full time spinsters ; and if 
the married women are more willing to work in primary 
than in secondary schools, room should be made for them, 
it is suggested, by getting other suitably qualified teachers 
to transfer to secondary schools. The Ministry has worked 
out a quota for each authority which would result in the 
transfer of 3,500 teachers during 1957. There is no com- 
pulsion yet, but Sir David will want to know how each 
authority is fulfilling it’ part in the plan, and if not, why not. 

Will it work 2? The local authorities will have to be 
strong-minded in turning down promising applicants ; but 
at least they will not have to dismiss anyone—or only two or 
three authorities will have to—because they are taking 
on extra staff every year. It seems hard that teachers who 
have to go and work in places they do not like should not get 
some compensation, but if this is the way they prefer it, so 
much the better for the ratepayers. 
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feverish background of the conflict in Egypt and the con- 
sequent inflaming of Asian opinion against Britain. When 
the Bandaranaike government came to power earlier this 
year, it put the removal of British forces from Ceylon in 
the forefront of its programme. Negotiations in July pro- 
duced a British acceptance of. the principle of evacuation 
and a Ceylonese undertaking to allow continued “ facilities ” 
covering such matters as storage, communications and move- 
ment, but not the maintenance of a command. Inevitably, 
the Suez clash has changed the picture. Suspicion arose in 
Ceylon when British warships refuelled at Trincomalee 
during the recent weeks of tension, and Mr Bandaranaike 
sought and obtained from the British Government an assur- 
ance that no use would be made of that port or of the 
Katunayake airfield in connection with operations against 
Egypt. 

His attitude now is that not even facilities can be pro- 
vided any longer. The logic is clear. A government in 
Colombo dedicated to neutrality and full national sovereignty 
could not tolerate the indefinite occupation of bases, but it 
could go as far as the provision of facilities as long as these 
were not used for a purpose which Ceylonese opinion bitterly 
opposed. Now that it has emerged that Britain may on 
occasion pursue such a purpose, even facilities are inadmis- 
sible. And in London this week Mr Bandaranaike clinched 
his argument with the virtually unanswerable remark that 
“if, whenever these facilities are really most needed by 
Britain, Ceylon is going to refuse them, then they become 
really valueless to Britain, and it is in her interests to make 
alternative arrangements.” 


Prisoners’ Base in Jordan 


HE British taxpayer who learns first from Libya, and 
T now also from Ceylon, that British forces may not use 
the bases or facilities they hire in these places if engaged 
on missions of which the Libyans, or the Ceylonese, do not 
approve, is entitled to ask what he is getting for his money. 
Confronted as he is with the huge bill for the recent adven- 
ture at Suez, are these not points at which expenditure 
is no more than a habit, and could be cut without loss ? 
And does not the same apply to the {£12 million a year 
he spends in Jordan ? 

The British troops and air force in Jordan appear to be 
coralled at two points, Mafraq on the edge of the northern 
desert and Aqaba in the far south (they were originally 
installed at the second, ironical enough, at King Hussein’s 
request). At Mafraq, where there is no water, the Jordan 
water-carriers who normally supply this need by lorry have 
been on strike ; Jordanian armoured vehicles are said to have 
been stationed round the camp, and such equipment as is 
kept outside its perimeter seems to have been looted. . Ina 
word, a parcel of ground is in British hands, but it 1s, in 
fact, useless 

It has become the general belief in Jordan that, if Russia 
had not intervened, Britain and Israel would have attacked 
Jordan and divided the country between Israel and Iraq. 
Jordanians are said to be saying as they greet each other, 
“Thanks be to the Soviet.” It is hardly surprising that 
the Jordanian parliament has almost unanimously voted 
for an abrogation of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. But the 
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government has as yet gone no farther than saying to 
London that it intends to take “all diplomatic steps and 
measures to guarantee the realisation of this determination.” 
It has not taken them Perhaps it is waiting to see whether 
its rich Arab neighbours really intend to give it a subsidy 
equivalent to the British one. Perhaps it is pausing at the 
thought that this would be an uncertain source of revenue 
unless paid in advance and for some years ahead. But need 
Britain show any like hesitation when it is getting no value 
for money for which it could find more intelligible uses ? 


Spreading the Teachers 


HE Minister of Education, after a brief venture into the 
T politics of Suez, has returned to the problems of his 
department, one of the chief of which is the maldistribution 
of teachers. There is no longer a general shortage of 
teachers—at least by present ideas of staffing ratios—but 
people have an awkward way of preferring some areas to 
others. Bristol, for example, has an average of 26 pupils 
per teacher, whereas Birmingham has 31 and Hull 32. 

As a result of some agonised appeals for help, especially 
from Birmingham, Sir David Eccles called in October a 
conference of teachers and local authorities to consider what 
could be done.’ The first and obvious measure which he 
had recommended was that understaffed authorities should 
do everything in their power to make their teaching posts 
attractive ; for example, by earmarking flats for teachers, as 
Birmingham will now do. But after that there were two 
possible ways of spreading the supply. One was to restore 
the system of “ rationing ” the number of teachers who can 
be employed in favourite areas, a system which was 
abandoned last July; the other was to pay special 
allowances in unattractive places. The trouble was that 
the first, the way of compulsion, risked putting people off 
teaching altogether; while the second raised the usual 
difficulty that the teachers tend to be furious unless all those 
with similar qualifications are earning the same money 


* 


As a result of the October conference a plan has emerged 
which avoids both these dangers. It is for planned self- 
restraint. To make the total supply of teachers go farther, 
local authorities are asked to employ all the married women 
they can, even if they could get full time spinsters ; and if 
the married women are more willing to work in primary 
than in secondary schools, room should be made for them, 
it is suggested, by getting other suitably qualified teachers 
to transfer to secondary schools. The Ministry has worked 
out a quota for each authority which would result in the 
transfer of 3,500 teachers during 1957. There is no com- 
pulsion yet, but Sir David will want to know how each 
authority is fulfilling its part in the plan, and if not, why not. 

Will it work 2? The local authorities will have to be 
strong-minded in turning down promising applicants ; but 
at least they will not have to dismiss anyone—or only two oc 
three authorities will have to—because they are taking 
on extra staff every year. It seems hard that teachers who 
have to go and work in places they do not like should not get 
some compensation, but if this is the way they prefer it, so 
much the better for the ratepayers. 
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Ex-Colonial Development 


HE key to the debate on Commonwealth development 
T eich was held on a private member’s motion last 
Friday lay in a Labour amendment which the Speaker 
disallowed, lest it should unduly restrict the debate. This 
amendment, tabled by Mr James Johnson, specifically 
proposed that the Colonial Development Corporation should 
be taken over by, or form the nucleus of, a new develop- 
ment corporation which should not be restricted to the 
colonies in its activities. The reason for this is clear. 
CDC, which has had its efficiency improved and its 
prospects brightened under Lord Reith’s management, 
dislikes the idea of having to abandon a number of 
potentially profitable projects which it has started in some 
territories, like the Gold Coast and Malaya, which are 
shortly to cease to be colonies ; it would indeed like an 
assurance that it can continue its operations in ex-colonies 
indefinitely, and extend them, if the governments concerned 
agreed, to full member states like Ceylon or presumably 
even Canada. As the British colonial empire contracts, 
the corporation would like to see its own empire expand. 
For this purpose it would need a new injection of British 
Government capital. There can be little doubt that CDC 
will have read the debate with approval. But should the 
British taxpayer ? ‘ 

With the general idea of developing the colonies, whether 
dependent or newly independent, there can be no cavil. But 
it is much more of a question whether an enlarged CDC 
would be the right instrument for the purpose. Common 
sense suggests that the corporation should be allowed to 
complete projects which it has started ; no scheme should 
be suddenly discontinued merely because a new flag has 
been run up over Government House, and no doubt some 
of the ventures in hand will not be completed for years. 
But an indefinite extension of CDC activities, into entirely 
new ventures in independent countries, would be quite 
another matter. The corporation has succeeded in reducing 
its former heavy losses by changing its method to decen- 
tralisation and partnership with private enterprise. When 
the colonies are independent, the proper way for this 
partnership to continue would seem to be for the local 
government to become the official partner and raise the 
official capital. In so far as British Government aid and 
finance are solicited, the extension of the Colombo plan to 
underdeveloped ex-colonies would seem to be the most 
appropriate answer. 


An Icelandic Somersault 


HE Icelandic government, it has been unofficially but 
1% reliably reported, is now prepared to reverse its declared 
election policy and ask the United States to continue to man 
the Icelandic bases of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion. But in future the American forces will be there as a 
result of a bilateral agreement between Iceland and the 
United States, not as a result of Iceland’s obligations as a 
member of Nato; and the Icelandic government will be 
able to determine their numbers and turn them out without 
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the eighteen months’ notice required under the former 
agreement. The terms, which were settled last week, will 
not be published until they have been ratified by the United 
States. 

This political somersault from the original unqualified 
notice to quit seems to have been inspired by a number of 
motives. The first signs of weakening came in mid-October, 
before the present Suez crisis and the Hungarian revolt ; 
so it is not quite true that the Icelandic government has 
relented, as the Icelandic Social Democrat party implied at 
their annual conference, simply because the danger of world 
war has increased ; though recent events have probably made 
agreement easier. A more compelling reason was probably 
the realisation, forgotten in the first flood of peaceful 
enthusiasm, of how heavy the price would be. The 6,000 
American troops in Iceland provide 20 per cent of the 
country’s foreign revenue and that, in the present state of 
Iceland’s economy, is of immense importance. The initia- 
tive in inviting the Americans to stay seems to have come 
from the Social Democrats, who with the Progressives and 
the Communists form the coalition government and to whom 
Hi Gudmundsson, the foreign minister, belongs. It is 
unfortunate that the new agreement means that Iceland 
will no longer make any direct practical contribution to 
Nato, which is already weak enough ; and unfortunate, too, 
that, coming at this moment, it could be interpreted as a 
new expression of distrust of Britian. 


North Africa Looks to Washington 


ANY Frenchmen, seeking a scapegoat for the failure of 
M intervention in Egypt, see a great American plot 
to oust France (and Britain) from their overseas positions. 
Yet it has sometimes to be wondered whether their govern- 
ments are not themselves precipitating such an American 
succession. The visit to the United States of Mr Habib 
Bourguiba, prime minister of Tunisia, and of the Moroccan 
foreign secretary, Mr Ahmed Balafrej, brings the question 
to mind. These two North African leaders have taken 
advantage of the session of the General Assembly for talks 
with important Americans. Both asked for economic aid, 
promising guarantees and fiscal reliefs for foreign capital. 


Despite a cordial reception—Mr Bourguiba spent an hour 
with President Eisenhower when the representatives of some 
more important countries would have been glad of twenty 
minutes—the two African leaders are not, apparently, 
returning with any tangible offers. The combined amount 
they have asked for (estimated at some $140 million) may 
be too large to allow a snap decision. More important, how- 
ever, is probably American reluctance at this stage to hurt 
French feelings unnecessarily. On the contrary, US 
officials took pains to emphasise that their country’s funds 
should only complement French efforts as part of a mutually 
concerted programme. They may change their minds if 
France fails to re-establish friendly relations with Tunisia 
and Morocco. 


When M. Mendés-France set Tunisia on the road to inde- 
pendence his move looked like the first step in a plan to 
keep North Africa within the French orbit by means more 
subtle than brute force. Independence for Morocco, though 
granted grudgingly and after grave errors, still fitted the 
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same pattern. The whole scheme was to be crowned by a 
solution for Algeria ; its absence explains why France is 
rapidly losing ground in the two other countries as well. 
France’s relations with Morocco and Tunisia are now at 
their worst. French policy has not yet lived down the ruse 
de guerre by which, on October 22nd, the Algerian leaders 
were kidnapped when they were travelling as guests of the 
Sultan of Morocco. The inevitable sequel followed: diplo- 
matic relations were suspended, economic talks broke down ; 
Arabs massacred Frenchmen; many French officials left 
precipitately ; the flight of French capital reached a rate 
which has been put at £1 million a day. If the situation is 
not swiftly redressed, it would seem inevitable that the 
former protectorates should look to Washington for the 
help which they might in other circumstances have pre- 
ferred to seek in Paris. 


Costing Patients 


HIS chart, based on the annual hospital costing returns, 
T shows the average cost of maintaining a patient in the 
main types of hospitals in 1955-56. Compared with the 
previous year, the average cost in both the larger general 
hospitals and the teaching hospitals has gone up by between 
7 and 8 per cent. In mental hospitals, on the other hand, 
the cost has increased rather more—by 10 per cent. This 
probably reflects the wholly laudable efforts to improve the 
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standard of food in these hospitals. In 1954-55, their 
weekly cost of provisions per person (including staff) was 
only 16s. 11d. Last year it was 18s. 5d., an increase that 
rather more than offset the rise in food prices ; but the 
mental hospitals’ expenditure on food is still a long way 
below that of the general hospitals (which spend £1 7s. 7d. 
per person a week). 

A feature of the new returns is an item for other than 
long-stay hospitals called “ in-patient cost per case,” calcu- 
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lated by dividing the total expenditure on in-patients by 
the number of discharges and deaths. It is thus partly 
determined by the length of time that a patient stays in 
hospital. In the larger general hospitals the average cost 
per case is about £41, which means that the average patient 
if them stays in hospital for about two and a half weeks. 


Socialists at Odds 


Ta Socialist Internmztional is one of the many bodies 
shaken by the Suez crisis. At a meeting held last week- 
end in Copenhagen the Soviet intervention in Hungary was 
unanimously condemned ; but unanimity could not be 
reached over a motion, sponsored by the British Labour 
party, condemning Anglo-French intervention in Egypt. 
Indeed, the French were so incensed by the proposed censure 
of their Socialist-led government that they walked out of 
the meeting altogether. In their absence nobody actually 
voted against the resolution, though four delegations 
abstained : the Israelis and the Jewish Bund, as was to be 
expected, but also the Belgians and the Spaniards-in-exile. 
The motion was finally carried by the nine votes of the 
British, German and Scandinavian parties. 

The split is a reminder that not only the Communist 
world is divided at the present day. It is also yet another 
illustration of the paradoxical situation of M. Mollet, a 
Socialist prime minister praised by the true blue Tories but 
under fire from even the moderates of Labour. Blessings 
from Mr Amery and other members of the Suez group 
reinforce the apprehensions among French Socialists, par- 
ticularly in the Paris region, about the wisdom of their 
government’s handling of African affairs. Many think that 
the operations in Egypt and Algeria not only are blunders 
in themselves, but have cost their party a golden opportunity 
to make capital out of Communist difficulties over Hungary. 
The Egyptian blunder has been made and cannot be wholly 
repaired. This makes it all the more important, they argue, 
to break the Algerian deadlock by some new initiative 
mixture of nationalist feeling, right-wing support and simp! 
parliamentary arithmetic may keep M. Mollet safely in power 
for some time to come. His government, however, runs the 
risk of finding itself in the international dock when the 
United Nations Assembly debates Algeria, as well as at the 
Socialist assizes. More worrying still for M. Mollet must 
be the potential verdict of his Socialist supporters. 


or 


India Counters Inflation 


NDIA’S surprise budget is a welcome sign that the Gov- 
] ernment recognises the need to fight inflation now if 
the five year plan is not to be jeopardised. Exchange reserves 
have fallen steeply this year from £559 million in March to 
£407 million, and prices are rising steadily. To curb 
spending and check the speculation which has played a 
nasty part in the rise in prices, particularly of food, new 
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taxes have been imposed on capital gains and on dividends. 


Drastic new import taxes are designed to conserve foreign 
exchange. 


These measures are not sufficiently important in them- 
selves to determine whether India’s resources can be 
stretched to meet the plan’s ambitions within five years or 
whether the threat of inflation will enforce a slower pace. 
Critics of the plan have long expressed doubts about the 
wisdom of the deficit financing which it appears to involve, 
and some have suggested that prices will rise by as much 
as 30 per cent within three or four years. Introducing his 
new measures Mr Krishnamachari, the finance minister, 
admitted that the expansion of credit and the drain on 
exchange reserves had already advanced more rapidly than 
had been foreseen. 

But India still hopes to resolve the dilemma through 
foreign aid. The latest letters from the World Bank have 
given it much encouragement. The Indian government now 
hopes that the Bank will finance a large part of its £400 
million railway programme and other projects, too. The 
exchange of letters between the bank and India, indeed, 
seems to have achieved all that could be desired. The bank 
has shown to its backers a prudent concern that their money 
shall not be wasted. But it has also made it clear to India 
that it can expect backing from the Bank on a scale larger 
than anything the Bank has so far undertaken anywhere. 
India itself, by its new tax measures, has shown a will to 
de what it can to curb inflation short of sacrificing the aims 
of the plan itself. And the generous compensation given to 
the Mysore gold mines, recently nationalised, was an encour- 
aging gesture to private foreign investors, who have 
been frightened by the nationalisation of insurance. India’s 
budding friendship with the United States could well bear 
fruit in the form of further help. 


Lucrative Centres 


r would be a mistake to view the “ new towns ” simply in 
] terms of industrial and housing development. As Mr 
Henry Wells told the annual conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association last week, the focus and most 
important part of any town is its shopping and commercial 
centre. Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation, of 
which Mr Wells is chairman, has set a good example by 
planning a quite impressive, spacious and well-designed 
town centre which is now rapidly taking shape. The archi- 
tecture of the new stores, banks and offices, if not brilliant, 
is at least harmonious ; the enlarged market is proving a 
success ; and there has been a serious attempt (though it 
will certainly prove inadequate) to anticipate future car 
parking requirements. 

The interesting thing about all these good works is that 
Mr Wells could also claim a considerable commercial and 
financial success for the new centre. Against acquisition 
and layout costs of £38,000 an acre can be set land values 
which have already reached between £80,000 and £160,000 
(and may rise much further). The corporation has under- 
taken much of the development itself and expects an 
average return of about 8} per cent. This is sound 
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economic sense. It was always hoped that a part of the 
public expenditure on developing new towns would be 
recouped from the rising land values that public initiative 
brought about. The corporation was of course greatly 
helped by its ability to buy out the previous owners com- 
pulsorily, at the same time as it announced its development 
plans ; but Mr Wells defended this advantage, fairly reason- 
ably, by pointing out that otherwise large windfall profits 
would have been derived simply from prior knowledge of 
the new centre’s location. 


* 


What is the lesson of this for the many small towns 
which are now contemplating expansion under the Town 
Development Act ? Can they do likewise and cover part 
of the bill for new public services by developing improved 
town centres ? Mr Sandys thinks that they can and has 
urged them to try. But in practice there are snags. The 
chief of them is that small, elected local councils are 
naturally more reluctant than independent corporations to 
plan and buy ahead on a sufficiently bold scale. Even at 
Hemel Hempstead many residents were initially highly 
sceptical, and it was only when one or two department 
stores were persuaded to move from the old to the new 
centre that its success was assured. How can small towns 
like Huntingdon be sure that the anticipated large trad: 
expansion will in fact occur ? Yet, for all the qualifications 
Hemel’s experience should encourage any small town 
councillors with dreams of greatness to try boldness. After 
all, Mr Sandys has almost promised to bale them out. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Middle East Oil 


Srr—In connection with your note, in 
the issue of November roth, I have not 
noticed any suggestions that an East- 
West pipeline be built across the waist 
of Africa to make oil shipments inde- 
pendent of the vagaries of the Suez 
Canal and obviate the need for any 
material expansion of tanker capacity. 


It is worth noting that a pipeline 
across the waist of Africa would not be 
notably longer than the Alberta to Sarnia 
pipeline in Canada and can be routed 
through territory controlled by as few 
as two West European powers that are 
substantial consumers of oil. Judging 
from Canadian experience, a “crash” 
programme of Trans-African pipeline 
construction could probably be com- 
pleted within a matter of months if the 
interested powers gave the matter first 
priority in labour and materials. 


It is not known what the economics of 
such a line would be, but the costs would 
probably be much less than those already 
incurred in connection with the military 
gestures which have taken place over 
Suez. If the United States wishes to 
spend money to lay the basis of a Near 
East settlement, a contribution to capital 
costs would make the line more economic 
and would certainly be better than sub- 
sidising Nasser through the Aswan Dam. 
—Yours faithfully, Joun WALTERS 
Montreal 


Exports to the Middle East 


Sir—It is no doubt very important to 
analyse the situation created by the 
British and French military operation in 
Egypt, particularly in the field of econo- 
mics. May I suggest, however, that 
having assessed the extent of the damage, 
it is vital to concentrate on what is to be 
done to save as much as can yet be saved 
from the wreckage. 


I was greatly perturbed to learn within 
the last few days that at least three of our 
leading manufacturers of radio and tele- 
vision, motor cars and tyres have sus- 
pended their exports to Iraq, our most 
important market among the Arab lands. 
Exports, I was told, will be resumed 
when peace and security are restored in 
the Middle East. 


What is to happen in the meantime ? 
Can anyone seriously assume that Iraqi 
importers will wait until such time ? 
Someone is going to fill the gap, whether 
it is the United States, Germany, Italy, 
the Soviet Union or even Japan. If we 
allow this to happen we will have to add 
to the many losses already listed in your 


paper, that of a large and well-paying 
export market. 

Rather than curtail our exports to 
the Near and Middle East, should we 
not try to maintain them and indeed 
intensify our sales ?. The risks involved 
are insurable. Surely there is a very 
strong case for the Export Credit 
Guarantee Department of the Board of 
Trade to help exporters effectively in 
the present emergency. This will be 
well-spent money, and the expense much 
smaller than that incurred in landing us 
in our present unenviable position.— 
Yours faithfully, Juttus Lapa 
London, W..1 


Salvage 


Str—It would scarcely be possible to 
draw a more completely wrong con- 
clusion from the Suez crisis than does 
Mr Graham Hutton in your issue of last 
week. The essential fact which that 
crisis has brought out is that we are too 
weak. Mr Hutton would have us weaken 
ourselves further—to a point, indeed, 
where we could scarcely reply to any 
pressure or any blow. The proper 
policy is the exact opposite. We must 
increase our armed strength until it com- 
mands the respect of our friends and the 
fear of our foes. If we face realities and 
find the will to surmount them, England 
can once again save herself by her exer- 
tions and Europe by her example. Along 
any other road—Mr Hutton’s in par- 
ticular—we shall find ignominy and 
destruction.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W.3 JuLES MENKEN 


Shock and Distress in 
Ottawa 


Srr—Don’t let yourself be fooled by 
your published letter from here that 
western Canada is overwhelmingly sup- 
porting the move on Egypt. As you 
know, we have a great number of former 
Britishers here. Ninety per cent of these 
think that in every case Great Britain 
is always right, the other countries 
unfailingly wrong. On the other hand, 
the true Canadians, very many being 
second or third generation British, with 
whom I have discussed this Suez Canal 
issue, are just as strongly condemning 
what they consider a rash and extremely 
stupid act. In fact many consider Sir 
Anthony a misfit for the important posi- 
tion that he holds. Some of these 
Canadians think that it is a great joke, 
although a sad one, that while Nasser 
was maintaining the operation of the 
canal as well as ever, Great Britain and 
France took action to “secure” what 
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most erroneously has been described as 
a “lifeline,” and only succeeded in 
manceuvring themselves into a position 
of extreme economic danger.—Yours 
faithfully, M. P. OLSEN 
Vancouver, Canada 


A Word in Search of a 
Meaning 


SirR—In the review of ten books on auto- 
mation and associated topics, contained 
in your issue of November roth, your 
reviewer writes, “Lord Halsbury, for 
example, . . . now denies that the vague 
word has any independent meaning at 
all or that the subject as such exists.” 
May I point out that it is not only 
recently that I have emphasised this 
point of view. The first public utter- 
ance I ever made on the subject stated 
in the conclusion of the first paragraph 
that “there is in fact no _ single 
feature to which one can point and say 
‘this is automation.’ For this reason 
many are tempted to deny that the word 
stands for anything at all.” 


I accordingly have good grounds for 
asserting that my views on this subject 
have been consistent throughout.: The 
word could have been given a meaning 
had people been willing to give it one 
by the exercise of a little semantic self- 
discipline. As a result of their not doing 
sO, its meaning has now become so 
dilute that it had much better be 
dropped. Every one of the topics which 
are grouped under the heading of auto- 
mation has in fact a technical name in 
its own right, and these recognised tech- 
nical names should be used whenever 
the context requires it.—Yours faithfully, 

HALSBURY 
National Research Development 
Corporation, London W.1 


* 


Sir—Your reviewer seems to join Lord 
Halsbury in an attempt to bury auto- 
mation, not to praise it, at least as far as 
the term itself is concerned. The report 
of its death, however, is greatly 
exaggerated. 


Automation has quite a definite mean- 
ing to the ordinary engineer, whatever 
the pundits may find wrong with the 
word. It means converting a process or 
machine to self-acting (i.e. automatic) 
operation. This means that automation, 
as distinct from mechanisation, replaces 
some mental work, rather than muscle 
power. 

As automation in this sense is not 
new, it is futile to expect world shaking 
results from it. What is new is its 
greatly increased scope, due to recent 
developments in electronic and other 
control devices. As your reviewer points 
out, this is a quantitative change and 
economists will have little of interest to 
contribute to this subject, until they are 
prepared to make quantitative state- 
ments.—Yours faithfully, E. G. SEMLER 


Editor, Automation Progress 
London, N.W.1 
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From Arnhem to Hiroshima 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR: Grand Strategy Volume VI. 

By John Ehrman. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 422 pages. 
30s. 


HIS is the final volume of that part 

of the Official War History which 
purports to deal with overall strategy. 
Mr Ehrman insists that it and its imme- 
diate predecessor are to be read as parts 
of a single whole. Nevertheless they 
are far from leaving in the mind of the 
reader an overwhelming idea of unity of 
theme. Perhaps this was too much to 
expect seeing that for the whole of the 
period covered there were three virtually 
separate wars in progress. Moreover, for 
the latter part of it,as the author remarks, 
strategy in the military sense was left 
increasingly to the theatre commanders 
while the higher direction of the war 
became more and more a turmoil of 
politics and diplomacy. 


Volume VI takes up the story at the 
point where the repulse at Arnhem had 
ensured that the war against Germany 
would continue well into 1945. The 
effects of this on the British effort were 
bound to be serious after the overstrains 
of the previous five years, and it would 
clearly aggravate the difficulty of re- 
deploying our forces so as to make an 
honourable contribution to the war in 
the Far East. The inevitable victory in 
the west was still further delayed by 
the American misfortunes in _ the 
Ardennes ; nevertheless, it came early in 
May, 1945, with the British and Canadian 
armies under General Montgomery 
reaching the Baltic and sealing off Den- 
mark, with the Russians getting first to 
Berlin and the Americans making no 
attempt to anticipate them there but 
deliberately deciding to link up further 
south in the neighbourhood of Leipzig. 
In the Far East it had been assumed for 
planning purposes that the Japanese 
would survive the German defeat for 
eighteen months and innumerable pro- 
jects for offensive action against them 
were ventilated ; in the end most of these 
were overtaken by the decision to drop 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and all was over by August, 
1945, by which time President Roose- 
velt was dead and Mr Churchill had 
been shattered at the polls. Before that, 
however, we had seen the brilliantly 
successful British operations for the 
recovery of Burma and the massive 
developments of American amphibious 
strategy in the Pacific. And for good 
measure this volume gives us Tito’s 
maneeuvres in Jugoslavia terminating in 
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the capture of that country for com- 
munism, the British intervention in 
Greece to forestall a communist coup 
there, the unsuccessful attempts at Yalta 
and elsewhere to recreate a free Poland 
and finally a description and critique of 
the central war machines in both the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

Among the impressions which crowd 
into one’s mind on reading this conclud- 
ing instalment of the account of 
“General Strategy ” are discomfort that 
we so easily abandoned Mihailovitch ; 
resentment at the preposterous speech of 
Mr Stettinius about our Greek salvage 
operation ; wonder at the delusions of 
the Americans over Kuomintang China ; 
sardonic amusement that both Mr 
Churchill and the President clung so 
long to the hope that Stalin had changed 
his spots, and a certain rueful admiration 
for the skill shown by the unchanged 
leopard in trading his entirely unneeded 
entry into the Japanese war; shock at 
what now looks like the casualness with 
which the decision to use the atomic 
bomb was taken; and a sense of waste 
that we should have toiled and bled so 
much to recover Burma and preserve 
India if we were going to give them up 
immediately afterwards—as it turns out 
to the not inconsiderable advantage of 
the communists. Then there is General 
Eisenhower’s refusal to try to reach 
Berlin before the Russians, which seems 
to have been entirely his own decision. 
By the light of hindsight this appears 
as a Himalayan blunder and it is not 
much consolation that many of the 
British thought so at the time. 

The chapters on mechanism are 
among the most interesting and readable 
in the volume. Mr Ehrman describes 
how, in the British organism, the War 
Cabinet and the Defence Committees 
were more and more edged aside and 
how ‘effective authority in the United 
Kingdom came to reside with the Prime 
Minister and the Chiefs of Staff com- 
mittee, supported by a capable and 
devoted secretariat. And the system 
worked, though those who were familiar 
with its day-to-day operation might be 
tempted to think that too much credit 
is given to the secretariat for this and too 
little to the three service chiefs. They 
would not be so surprised as he is at Mr 
Churchill’s lack of success in making his 
views prevail with the Americans. It is 
conceivable that the Prime Minister 
would have been wiser to use Sir John 
Dill more freely as a channel of com- 
munication with the heart of the United 
States administration, but, be that as it 
may, for the last two years of the war the 
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Americans were unavoidably the senior 
partners in the Grand Alliance. 

Mr Ehrman concedes genius to the 
Prime Minister and many of the virtues 
necessary in a successful war leader, but 
on the whole his judgment is a tempered 
one. He does, however, apply to Mr 
Churchill a glorious quotation about 
the great Chatham from Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, with part of which this 
review may fittingly end: — 

Without a moment of hesitation, with- 
out a twinge of diffidence, he set himself 
at the head of his countrymen ; and they, 
placing their blood and treasure at his 
disposal, believing all that he asserted, 
paving all that he demanded, undertaking 
everything that he advised, followed him 
through an unbroken course of effort and 
victory with an enterprise and a resolu- 
uion worthy of his own. 


Professor President 


LO SCRITTORIO DEL PRESIDENTE, 
1948-1955. 

By Luigi Einaudi. 

Einaudi, Italy. 693 pages. Lire 3,000. 


a today has a professional poli- 
tician at President: between 1948 
and 195§ it had a professor. Today the 
Quirinale is kept constantly in the 
limelight: while Luigi Einaudi was 
there he was content to remain in the 
background. Yet there is no doubt that 
so distinguished an economist exerted a 
constant and important influence on 
affairs ; especially in those matters with 
which his own studies and his term as 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
the Budget under De Gasperi had made 
him so familiar. This volume—a mis- 
cellaneous collection of his writings 
during these years (which is to be 
followed by others dealing with other 
phases of his career)—is proof of this. It 
does not attempt to be an account of 
his presidency, much less a justification 
of it ; the author in many cases does not 
indicate to whom his comments were 
addressed, nor does he attempt to assess 
their importance in the formulation of 
policy. Personalities are entirely absent ; 
of the political battles that went on in 
these years there is hardly an echo. 
Even so this collection of occasional 
essays and comments, at first sight dry 
and academic, gives a vivid picture of 
President Einaudi at work. 

His primary object was to eradicate 
the Fascist institutions and ways of 
thought which cluttered up the economy 
and administration of the country. It 
was a formidable task. The moment 
that it was proposed to abolish one of 
the Fascist creations vast memoranda 
were produced by the interested parties 
purporting to show that it remained 
vital to the economy ; more than once 
the author drily remarks that such pro- 
posals merely guaranteed the survival to 
eternity of such abuses. Most of the 
legislation, he found, was based on a 
filosofia di scarsita; a “Stone Age 
mercantilism.” The only thing which 
kept unemployment down to 2 million 
was that “fortunately in Italy the laws 
are not always put into effect, and that 
everyone disobeys as far as they can 
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laws which are foolish and anti-social.” 
The belief that it was necessary to re- 
strict and to distrust extended into every 
sphere of the national life. For example, 
the citizen’s right to a passport was con- 
tested and made as difficult as possible: 
even proposals for reform still required 
him to produce not only a mass of 
unnecessary documentation but also an 
authenticated photograph of himself. 
Why authenticated, asked the President? 
Was the issuing officer unable to trust 
the evidence of his own eyes ? 

Against this state of affairs Sr Einaudi 
launched a ceaseless campaign of witty, 
sarcastic and closely argued comments. 
He distrusted economic experts and their 
jargon ; they were invented, he says, to 
put off the execution of good ideas to 
the Greek Kalends. They only listened 
to the vociferous demands of organised 
interests ; all too easily the general good 
escaped them. Throughout these 
writings, which are for the most part 
concerned with legislative technicalities, 
runs the conviction that the state must 
serve its citizens, that it must remove 
restrictions on their movements and 
activity. This is the message of a life- 
long Italian liberal ; and if in the formu- 
lation of some of its ideas it is not 
ashamed to acknowledge its debts to the 
nineteenth century, it also allows Sr 
Einaudi to face boldly the problems of 
the present day. “The necessity of 
unifying Europe is evident,” he writes. 
“The existing states are dust without 
substance.” It is all very well to talk 
of projects for a common market in 
economic terms, but none will make 
sense unless they are accompanied by a 
political decision. The lesson of Italy’s 
own past is a fearful warning. The 
failure of its various states at the end of 
the fifteenth century to agree meant the 
end of their independence for three 
hundred years. Europe now faces a 
similar decision. The Italian Republic 
was fortunate indeed to have during 
such troubled years so modest, so far- 
sighted, and so fearless a President. 


One Against the Law 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 
By Caryl Chessman. 
Longmans. 309 pages. 18s. 


T° an English reader, the staggering 
thing about this book, and its 
predecessor, “Cell 2455, Death Row,” 
is that they should have been written at 
all. In the first, Mr Chessman gave an 
account of his life of crime, which 
culminated in his being sentenced to 
death, at the age of twenty-seven, in 
June, 1948, for a kidnapping crime of 
which he has steadfastly declared his 
innocence. He ended the book with a 
claim to have achieved some insight and 
to have realised the uselessness of his 
war with society. In the meantime his 
death sentence had already been post- 
poned more than once, and his new book 
Carries the story of his battle with the 
law and his fight for life up to January, 
1955 ; it also describes some of the other 
inhabitants of “Death Row” in Cali- 
fornia’s penal institution, St. Quentin. 
Now, nearly two years later, Mr Chess- 


man is still alive, and his first book has 
been made into a film. 

Neither book could, of course, have 
been written in the condemned cell had 
he been an Englishman. But the English 
reader, however addicted to the crime 
reports of the Sunday press, will find 
Stranger still the freedom allowed to the 
American press to discuss the case, even 
with Mr Chessman himself. They will 
also wonder at a legal system which, 
though enough doubt in the case is 
admitted for execution to be repeatedly 
put off over a period of eight and a half 
years, has still refrained from allowing 
clemency or commutation. 

So a sadder and a wiser Mr Chessman 
continues his legal struggle for survival. 
His story shows that even the most 
apparently hardened criminal can even- 
tually change his outlook, which 
supports one of the abolitionist argu- 
ments against capital punishment— 
that, ipso facto, it rules out reformation. 
But as an explanation of why the psycho- 
pathic criminal is made both books are 
disappointing. Nothing in his childhood, 
except perhaps a serious illness, explains 
Mr Chessman’s resort to delinquency, 
for though his early years were tragic 
enough at times, he had kind and gentle 
parents whose love and trust he retained 
even after he had passed into the con- 
demned cell. These are certainly not 
pleasant books. 


The Disintegrator 


PRICE, COST AND OUTPUT. 
By P. J. D. Wiles. 
Blackwell. 313 pages. 30s. 


R PETER WILES has acquired a 

well-justified reputation for setting 
cats among pigeons. Not so long ago 
he was shocking complacent western 
commentators out of their skins by 
demonstrating that the rate of economic 
progress in Russia was vastly greater 
than that of even the United States, let 
alone the free world as a whole ; he has 
just made a devastating frontal attack, in 
the columns of Encounter, on the moral 
pretensions and raison d’étre of trade 
unionism in the modern economy ; in 
the present volume, more ambitiously, 
he sets out to smash and atomise the 
whole majestic structure of price and 
output theory. 

In the name of “humility before the 
facts” of business behaviour, he denies 
that any one theory of the firm’s price 
and output policy (profit maximisation, 
equality of marginal cost and marginal 
revenue) will either serve to explain 
events over the whole economic field or 
even yield a determinate result in any 
one sector. Price formation and output 
decisions are correlated in a completely 
different manner ; causal sequences run 
in different directions; data are 
differently available and_ differently 
interpreted, according to the nature of 
the firm’s business, its ownership and 


managerial structure, and __ historical 
accident. The new Emperor (installed 


by Professor Chamberlin and Mrs 
Robinson with the theory of imperfect 
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Or monopolistic competition) is as 
naked as the old Emperor of the purely 
competitive realm ; more so, indeed, for 
the old Emperor, reigning over the 
diminished and re-named territory of 
the “ price-takers,” the agricultural 
sector, retains in Mr Wiles’s view a sub- 
stantial fig-leaf. In the manufacturing 
sector business men do not in fact make 
marginal calculations ; do not maximise 
profits ; and would not have more than 
the remotest idea how to do either. 
Moreover, within that sector, contractors 
do not behave like continuous producers, 
and owner-managers do not behave like 
the executives of public companies ; and, 
finally, no sound deductions can be 
drawn ex-post—that is, from recorded 
price and output results—about calcula- 
tions ex-ante—that is concerning busi- 
ness men’s decisions about price and 
output policy. 

Standing among the wreckage, Mr 
Wiles does not cut an entirely nihilistic 
figure. Marginalist calculations are not 
useless ; they are normative, they repre- 
sent a welfare ideal, and when reality is 
compared with that ideal a guide is pro- 
vided for political or economic action. 
Certain kinds of organisation (the cartel, 
the trade association) can be identified 
as anti-welfare, others (the merger, the 
discriminating monopoly subject to 
public control) as pro-welfare. Certain 
forms of control can be seen to be poten- 
tially effective in certain situations, 
others ineffective. Certain myths con- 
ducive to wrong action can be dissipated. 
(One such myth, in Mr Wiles’s view, is 
that firms can grow too big for their own 
good. Cost curves, to put the matter 
technically, are in fact typically L- 
shaped, not U-shaped. He adduces 
powerful evidence to that effect; but 
the practical conclusions which he draws 
rather suggest that it would also be a 
good idea to import a few thousand 
crates of swallows in order to produce 
a warm spell over Christmas.) 

“Price, Cost and Output” is not for 
the entirely uninstructed public ; as the 
author says in his preface, “a fair know- 
ledge of the textbooks is demanded.” It 
is, however, written in a human and 
lively style ; formu!2 and diagrams are 
few; there are some nicely irreverent 
chapter headings and asides; and the 
qualified reader can count on enjoyment 
as well as enlightenment and exaspera- 
tion. 


Contours of Faith 


MORE NINETEENTH 
STUDIES. 

By Basil Willey. 

Chatto and Windus. 304 pages. 2ls. 


CENTURY 


N this sensitive study Professor Willey 
continues the quest he began several 
years ago—to relate the literature of 
successive generations to the changing 
intellectual background. The present 
volume is a sequel to “ Nineteenth 
Century Studies” (1949): its central 
theme is the Victorian reinterpretation 
of religious orthodoxy in the light of 
new canons of historical and scientific 
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criticism, or, stated differently, the shift- 
ing contours of individual faith. We 
cannot understand the Victorians unless 
we take account of this central theme: 
Mr Willey suggests also that we of a 
later, more volcanic century cannot 
ignore or by-pass such questions our- 
selves. 

Both the theoretical and the prac- 
tical foundations of nineteenth-century 
Protestantism were insecure. On the 
one side was the Bible and the Bible 
only ; on the other side, “ disputes, tea- 
meetings, openings of chapels, sermons.” 
Out of insecurity there developed two 
“ drifts,” first towards Rome and second 
towards unbelief. It is appropriate that 
Mr Willey chooses Cardinal Newman’s 
younger brother, Francis, as the subject 
of his first essay. The scepticism of the 
Cardinal drew him to Rome: the 
scepticism of Francis, uncontaminated 
by German criticism, led him to criti- 
cise the whole inherited structure of 
dogmatic Christianity, and to turn not 
to agnosticism but to “ modernism.” 
One of Mr Willey’s later essays on 
“Mark Rutherford” brings out the 
insecurities of Nonconformity as well as 
Anglicanism, and the inherent pathos of 
men who came to the conclusion that 
“a childlike faith in the old creed is no 
longer possible, but it is equally impos- 
sible to surrender it.” 

Concerned as he is with the contours 
of faith, it is not surprising that Mr 
Willey’s central essay examines the 
much-battered authors of “Essays and 
Reviews ” (1860). Their mild liberalism 
not only shocked High Churchmen and 
Low Churchmen into horrified alliance, 
but alienated the secularist minority, 
which accused them of “dishonesty.” 
Whatever contemporaries thought of 
them, the “ Seven against Christ” have 
clearly won Mr Willey’s sympathies: at 
this point in the book, indeed, the author 
boldly steps into the arena himself. 
Although not all readers will be in sym- 
pathy with his own contribution, no 
modern critic will write in the same 
mood or style as the embittered critics 
of his liberal forebears. 

The change in the tone of the debate 
as well as in the questions raised is 
surely of basic importance. Professor 
Willey says little of it, nor in his travels 
does he reach the late Victorian frontier, 
where interest in religious questions 
touched a new and far-reaching interest 
in social questions. There were many 
strange contours in this new region of 
intellectual controversy, which perhaps 
Mr Willey will choose as the subject of 
a further study. 


The Duke as Before 


WELLINGTON. 
By Charles Petrie. 
james Barrie. 288 pages. 25s, 


Sheet d he had been much exposed to 
authors is a frequently quoted com- 
plaint of Wellington’s: Sir Charles 
Petrie’s excuse for yet another biography 
is that it is a “ reassessment.” And yet 
it is hard to find that he has told us 
anything that we did not know, or had 


not been told already, about Wellington’s 
Protestant - Ascendancy background 
(much more amusingly and informatively 
considered by Philip Guedalla, whose 
name, incidentally, Sir Charles mis- 
spells in his brief bibliography) ; about 
his supreme military competence ; or his 
political rearguard actions. 

What, in fact, we find more of in 
Sir Charles’s than in any other book 
about the Duke is Wellington’s contempt 
for the British private soldier as a man, 
and for British cavalry as an arm (which 
explains his muscle-bound inability ever 
fully to exploit a victory by pursuit) ; 
the occasional pettiness and spite, which 
Sir Charles insists upon with equally 
tiresome petulance ; and the failings as 
a politician: “wrecked the Tory party 
in a few months, and so undid the life- 
work of the much-maligned Liverpool 
; then came Wellington’s own 
Premiership, which was disaster 
his incursion into the field of politics 
was a misfortune both for himself and 
for his country.” It is a Tory infuriated 
by inept Tory leadership, a phenomenon 
always awe-inspiring. 

What students of the period will find 
more conveniently here than elsewhere 
is a just assessment, neatly concentrated, 
of the value to a liberating army in the 
Peninsula of what we would now call the 
Spanish and Portuguese “ maquis” or 
“resistance.” But it is wasteful to 
organise an otiose biography of Welling- 
ton for the sake of these few, however 
valuable, paragraphs. It may be the 
verbal coruscations of Guedalla’s twenty- 
five year old “The Duke” that have 
prevented its ever being taken as 
seriously as it should as a work of 
scholarship; it would be a pity if 
scholars were to suppose that because 
Sir Charles is stilted, where Guedalla 
was gay, his matter is more grave. 


Philosophy Made Too Easy 


LANGUAGE AND THE PURSUIT OF 
TRUTH. 

By John Wilson. 

Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. 


‘s-F"HIS book,” Mr Wilson tells us. 

“is an attempt to do something 
new: to present semantics, which is 
the study of linguistic communication, to 
the general public.” A little later on, 
however, he reassures those who may be 
alarmed by this intimidating start. 
“The subject,” he says, “does not re- 
quire an unusual intelligence. It re- 
quires only the patience to master a 
particular technique.” 

These introductory remarks are mis- 
leading in two ways. All serious philo- 
sophers from Plato to the present day 
have realised that an important part 
of their job was to guard against the 
careless and incautious use of words. 
What has happened in the present cen- 
tury, largely as a development of 
Russell’s inquiries into logic and mathe- 
matics, is simply that this part of the job 
has received more concentrated attention 
than it had done before. Some 
enthusiasts, especially in the nineteen- 


105 pages. 
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thirties, came to think that it was the 
whole job. In the second place, master- 
ing a technique is not always a per- 
fectly safe undertaking. It is at least as 


_hazardous t» try to acquire the technique 


of flying an aeroplane with only an 
efficient manual as a guide. 

What Mr Wilson is offering is an 
introduction to philosophy, and what 
those who read his book should realise 
is that his position is by no mean: 
uncontroversial. In particular his use 
(or uses) of the dangerous word “ verifi- 
cation” would be roughly treated in a 
philosophical review. Humpty Dumpty 
would tell him that, if he makes it do al! 
that work, he ought to raise its wages. 

Some of what he says, especially in 
his first section on “ Words,” is sound 
enough ; on “Statements” he is” less 
reliable, since to talk about misusing 
statements is rather queer. “ Truth” 
in 30 pages is inevitably over-simplified, 
occasionally to the point of silliness 
Perhaps it is unfair to Mr Wilson to 
criticise him for making philosophy seem 
much easier than it is. Surely it is the 
aim of introductory text-books to do 
that? Up to a point one may agree 
“Language and the Pursuit of Truth” 
would be quite a good book for an 
instructor to read with a class provided 
he were himself a competent philo- 
sopher who could explain its limitations. 
It may, however, do much more harm 
than good if it is used as a “ Teach 
yourself” manual by beginners who 
assume that “ Semantics ” is a magic key 
to open all the doors, especially if their 
aim is to do well in scholarship genera! 
papers. 


Germany in the 
Ascendant 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN 
FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945: Series 
D, Volume IX. The War Years, March 1% 
to Fune 22, 1940. 

Her Mazjesty’s Stationery 
pages. 35s. 


Office. 801 


HE new volume of German Docu- 

ments takes the reader from th 
meeting of Hitler and Mussolini at the 
Brenner in March, 1940, to the armistice 
after the capitulation of France. It 
full of miscellaneous interest, in particu- 
lar on account of the letters between 
Fuehrer and Duce, which have been 
published only in more fragmentar) 
fashion hitherto, and on account of th« 
considerable number of despatches con 
cerned with Russo-German affairs which 
did not appear in “ Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions.” 

After the difficult and long drawn-ou! 
negotiations that had preceded the 
economic agreement of February 11, 
1940, its implementation proved equally 
tricky. Within seven weeks the Russians 
were complaining bitterly of having 


received nothing until two of their 
representatives saw Goering, who 
promised to make amends. At a meet- 


ing of experts on March 3oth the Field 
Marshal insisted that “all German 
departments must proceed from the fact 
that Russian raw materials are absolutely 
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The seats are emptying fast. Nothing runs across 
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through again while our White Horse glows softly in our glasses. 
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the things they say! 
That’s a grand idea! Did one of the chaps on your 


Design staff think it up ? 


No, as a matter of fact it came from one of our fitters. 








That’s unusual, isn’t it? Surely most bright ideas that come to the workers 

in our big industries just die for want of encouragement ? 

Well, not here in I.C.1., at any rate. We have a scheme to discover Fel 
ne 





and reward the man who’s got a useful and practical idea. 
You mean you actually pay them ? 

Certainly. The minimum reward for each 
suggestion we adopt is thirty shillings, and 

there’s no limit. The record so far is an award of £1000 for a method of 


clearing deposits out of long lengths of pipeline. 


What other suggestions do you get ? 





Anything from a jig for drilling flanges to an idea for safer working. 


Yes, but in actual figures how many suggestions do you really get ? 





received awards. ‘That shows you the interest our men 


take in their -work. 
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In 1955 the scheme brought in over 33,000 suggestions, of which about 40% 
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vital to us” and that therefore “even 
the most valuable material” (this meant 
military material) must be delivered to 
the USSR. A memorandum by Clodius 
two months later, on “Aspects of the 
Economic Organisation of Peace,” 
records the dreams of the then victorious 
Germans of liberation from this bondage 
to the Soviet Union. “The further 
development of close economic relations 
with Russia will be one of the most 
important tasks,” but “the opening up 
of large new sources of raw materials 
for Germany will make us less depen- 
dent than before upon the supply of 
Russian raw materials.” Just above this 
Clodius states that “ The creation of a 
German colonial empire in Africa, to 
include all the German colonies and the 
Belgian Congo, would enable Germany 
largely to close the gaps in its supplies 
of raw materials. Cotton and wool, 
rubber and various ores are the main 
exports of the areas mentioned,” he con- 
tinued, but the document shows hand- 
written question-marks over the words 
cotton, rubber and wool. 

The German despatches from Wash- 
ington during this period deserve to be 
noticed. On the one hand the German 
Chargé d’Affaires, Thomsen, complained 
that he could not distribute propaganda 
as Berlin supposed because, for instance, 
“influential journalists of high repute 
with whom I am in contact will not 
lend themselves, even for money, to pub- 
lishing outside material under their 
name without alteration or re-editing.” 
On the other, the German Military 
Attaché, General Botticher, is found 
reporting with unbridled optimism on 
May 24th that German military success 
is liberating the American Army from 
the pettiness of democratic supervision: 
“It is just as if a fresh breeze of the 
German spirit were blowing across to 
America from the battlefields of northern 
France and Belgium.” How glad Hitler 
must have read these words, which 
belited the warnings from _ those 
wretched civilian diplomats. 


Tilling Bantu Fields 


THE BANTU OF NORTH KAVI- 
RONDO : Volume II, Economic Life. 
By Giinter Wagner. 

Published for the International African 
Institute by Oxford University Press. 192 
pages. 36s. 


HE Kavirondo tribal area of Kenya 

was much in the public eye in the 
early thirties owing to the opening up 
there of the Kakamega gold mines. The 
data for this book were gathered during 
two years of field research in 1934-38 
and therefore provide material for a pic- 
ture of the tribal economy just before 
the full impact of the changes symbolised 
by the advent of the gold mines was 
felt. It was a transition economy 
primarily based on the cultivation of 
subsistence crops and some cattle hus- 
bandry but already partly involved in 
the cash crop market for cotton and 
maize. There was also a substantial 
amount of labour migration, as the 
Kavirondo tribal area was very densely 


populated, even by Kenya reserve 
standards. But, in the area as a whole, 
the traditional technology and modes of 
farming, animal husbandry and exchange 
of produce, livestock and services were 
dominant. It is this traditional economy 
that forms the main subject of the book, 
though relevant information about the 
newer trends is also given. It is an 
anthropological description of the 
economy ; hence the emphasis is on the 
institutional framework of production, 
consumpuon and exchange. Information 
on income and expenditure, for example, 
is incidental and scanty. As a descrip- 
tion of a tribal economy it is, however, 
among the best so far produced for 
Africa. It is lucid and straightforward 
and will be very useful for all concerned 
with problems of economic development 
in Africa. 

After giving an account of the most 
important technological processes fol- 
lowed in the tribe—house-building, iron- 
work, pottery—the book describes in 
detail the processes of tillage and animal 
care. Modern hoes, simple ploughs and 
improved seed were eagerly accepted, 
whereas improvements in cattle hus- 
bandry are not. An excellent analysis 
of bride-price and other exchanges be- 
tween kin shows how cattle are used to 
maintain the complex ramifications of 
the family system and helps to explain 
the conservative attitude of the Kavi- 
rondo Bantu towards improving their 
cattle husbandry. 

But probably the most valuable part 
of the book is the description of the 
system of land rights. The recent Royal 
Commission has popularised the idea 
that various forms of communal and 
tribal land control constitute a major 
handicap to agricultural progress in East 
Africa. The analysis here given of a 
typical East African Bantu land system 
shows how misleading generalisations 
about communal ownership can be. In 
Kavirondo it is the individual farmer 
who owns his fields more or less outright 
as far as their tillage is concerned, and 
his rights pass to his _ successors 
without reference to clan authorities. It 
is only land not under cultivation or used 
for communal grazing that can strictly 
be regarded as falling under clan control. 


Shorter Notices 


THE BIBLE AS HISTORY. 

By Werner Keller. 

Translated from the German by William 
Neil. Hodder and Stoughton. 429 pages. 
25s. 

This is a journalist’s account of biblical 
archaeology which will grieve the experts, 
and grieve them not only because it is 
written by an amateur. The material is 
well collected, and the story of the excava- 
tions of the last century and a half will grip 
every reader, as will the reconstruction of 
the history since those excavations. A 
simply written and admirably arranged book 
like this cannot but fascinate, and the author 
has set his account amid a wealth of excel- 
lent photographs and drawings and plans. 
Yet he has surrounded his material with 
pretentious and inflated claims, passing 
beyond the reasonable and moderate asser- 
tions justified by the facts, that archaeology 
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makes it easier for the narrow Biblicist to 
continue believing rigidly in the historical 
truth of everything in the Bible. The sober 
facts, says the blurb with justice, are 
“eloquent, dramatic and exciting,” and it 
would have been better if no spurious 
eloquence had been superimposed on them. 


* 


THE HAWAIIAN 
MENT. 

By Edward Johannessen. 

USA: Bruce Humphries. 181 pages. $3.75. 


LABOR MOVE- 


It is a pity that the first history of the 
trade union movement in Hawaii, so long 
awaited, should not be better—even bigger. 
Mr Johannessen sets down neatly a lot of 
compressed information about the Hawaiian 
economy and its uniquely polyglot labour 
force—of which 40 per cent is Japanese 
and only 20 per cent Hawaiian: But only 
in reading between the lines does one 
glimpse an unusually violent and terrible 
history of employers deliberately importing 
race to be pitted against race. The book, 
alas, seems more designed to please all three 
of Hawaii’s leading industries—defence 
spending, pineapple plantations and tourism 
—than to record the problems and the rise 
of organised labour. It at least stands to 
the credit of Mr Harry Bridges’s Long- 
shoreman’s Union that, since the war, it has 
been able to amalgamate the previously 
purely ethnic trade unions. But Mr 
Johannessen is obsessed by the fact that 
Mr Bridges may be a communist (a charge 
which the federal government has recently 
abandoned after fifteen years of fruitless 
litigetion). There are so few good studies 
of American colonialism that it is a pity 
that what could be an important subject has 
not been given a fuller and even mildly 
dispassionate treatment. 


* 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
MARINER. 

By Samuel Eliot Morison. 

Faber. 236 pages. Illustrated. 21s. 


The name of Professor—or Admiral— 
Morison is familiar as that of the historian 
of the United States Navy in the last war. 
In the introduction to this book he explains 
how he got the job. As an amateur sailor 
he followed Columbus’s routes. In the 
light of this experience he wrote the best 
modern biography of the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea in 1942, a book which President 
Roosevelt so admired that he commissioned 
its author to write the official naval history. 
The original two-volume work was 
shortened to a single volume edition, and 
now we have a popular version of the same 
thing. Unfortunately the result is a cer- 
tain vulgarity of style, and though the book 
could not be bettered as a guide to 
Columbus’s voyages, one regrets that the 
author has not probed deeper into the 
character of this strange man. The truth 
is that the historian has had his say: the 
story should henceforth be treated as a 
tragedy in four acts—the exultation of the 
first voyage, the hints of impending disaster 
in the second, the catastrophe of the third 
when he was sent home in chains, and the 
pathos of the failure of the fourth, A 
mathematician who underestimated the 
distance to Japan by 8,000 miles, a 
geographer who could not tell what he had 
found, a colonial governor who could not 
keep order became a central figure in his- 
tory because, as Jung said, “ by using sub- 
jective assumptions, a false hypothesis and 
a route abandoned by modern navigation 
he nevertheless discovered America.” 
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Inflationary Stability 


Washington, D.C. 

HIS has been a bad year for the economic pessimists 

in the United States. They had a brief fling in the 
spring, when their charts and statistics told them that there 
would be a recession in the third quarter. But instead 
there was a steel strike and the “tone” of good business 
never changed. Now at the year’s end, when prophecies 
are as traditional as Christmas trees, the pessimists are for 
the most part in hiding. Although, according to custom, 
the forecasters are talking ominously about this or that 
sector of the economy, or this or that trend, the great 
majority of them believe that business as a whole will go 
right on being very good indeed. Government spending 
at all levels is due to rise again ; 


merits. Complacency still seems unlikely to afilic: 
Americans, even after a decade of almost uninterrupted 
prosperity. But it is beginning to appear that the funda 
mental mistake made during recent years by the pessimis! 
—many of them people of intelligence and good will—ha 
been their failure to recognise the “ prosperity effect 

provided by the astonishing diversity of an economy with 
the standard of living of America today. 

The United States manufactures far more than any 
country on earth, but it is not a manufacturing nation 
only about one in four members of the labour force work: 
in a factory. It eats very well and exports vast quantitie: 
of farm products besides, but it is not a farming nation: 
only 10 per cent of the labour 





it has been officially predicted 
that construction will reach 
another new record in _ spite 
of some decline in house build- 
ing; capital expenditures by 
business are expected to decline 
little, if at all, from this year’s 
quite unprecedented level ; and, 
as is becoming customary, the 
steady rise in personal incomes 
promises that consumption will 
remain lively. The election 
results, needless to say, are 
scarcely likely to make business 
worse, and the stirrings of the 
international situation seem to 
have done little more than to 
increase prices in a few import- 
ant commodity markets. 

During the course of the 
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force is now engaged in agricul 
ture, compared with 20 per cen! 
as recently as 1939. It build 
more than any other country 
except perhaps the Soviet 
Union ; yet less than § per cent 
of the labour force is engaged 
in construction. Americans now 
earn their livings predominant] 
by providing services or by 
distributing and _ transporting 
goods. With workers at al! 
levels of governmemt added. 
these people come to half ol 
the total labour force and wel! 
over half of the non-agricultural 
labour force. Consumers spend 
three times as much on service: 
as they spend on all durabi 
goods put together, includin; 
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past eighteen months people 
have found cause for worry in a variety of events or trends 
in the economy—an apparently dangerously speculative 
stock market, a zoom in hire purchase buying, the money 
squeeze, and a sharp slump in automobile sales, among 
others. Although none of these things turned out to mean 
very much in terms of general prosperity, this experience 
has not prevented the professional Cassandras—political 
and otherwise—from finding new things to worry about for 
next year. Every time a business fails, every time an 
industry lays off 2 few thousand workers, every month that 
shows a decline in the number of new houses started, these 
people find proof that the doom they have been awaiting 
is at hand. This kind of perpetual nervousness has its 





automobiles. 

So far, at least, an economy with this bias toward servic: 
and distribution seems to be inherently more stable than an 
economy based on manufacturing or farming or both 
There has been a farm slump for four years, and ther 
was a sharp manufacturing slump in 1954, and yet, in 
terms of total employment and income, the United State: 
has never stopped being prosperous since the war. What 
is more, the experience of stability—plus the widespread 
conviction that the government can and will act to 
prevent anything serious from happening to prosperity— 
has contributed to the amazing willingness of industry to 
invest. One of the economic clichés today is that capita! 
investment in America is scheduled on a long-term basis 
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and is subject to only minor fluctuations as a result of 
current conditions. 

But an economy so luxuriant in services may have a 
serious flaw, one which is connected with the only worry 
which is universally expressed about 1957: that prices 
may go on rising. In 1956 the cost of living rose by nearly 
3 per cent after almost four years of remarkable stability. 
The partial recovery of prices at the farm was an important 
cause of this particular movement in the consumer price 
index, but for the long run the fundamental question may 
turn out to be something not discussed much up to now— 
that of productivity in distribution and services. An Ameri- 
can garage mechanic or bus driver or shop hand or bartender 
rightly insists on being paid a wage in line with the rising 
standards of his society, but in this type of work it is 
frequently impossible to do anything by capital investment 
to improve productivity. Therefore the price of the 
services provided must of necessity rise to cover the higher 
wage costs. Charges for services and for most types of 
transportation have in fact risen regularly all during the 
period of price stability which ended this year. The 
consumer price index as a whole remained steady only 
because food prices were falling and the prices of most 
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manufactured consumer goods were either falling or stable. 
This year food prices rose and the index whirled briskly 
upward. 

This “ inflation ” is not a problem of excessive demand. 
It is certainly not a problem of monetary laxity—for the 
past eighteen months American monetary policy has been 
increasingly stiff, with the result that the money supply 
has actually grown at a slower rate than has the gross 
national product. It is not even a problem of excessive 
trade union power and insufficient labour restraint, 
bolstered by full employment. Most workers in services 
and distribution are not even organised, and trade unions 
in general bargain for only about a quarter of the labour 
force. If it be argued that the unions have set the wage 
pattern and standard of living which the workers in services 
and distribution feel they are entitled to emulate, this can 
scarcely be blamed on the unions. In manufacturing 
generally, where the trade unions are concentrated, a good 
case can be made for the argument—extremely elusive 
statistically—that wages have risen roughly in line with 
productivity. 

It would indeed be ironic if the great, and admirable, 
dream of an economy of full employment with stable prices 
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should founder on this rock of productivity in services and 
distribution. If the difficulty is a real one—and statistics 
on productivity are scarcely adequate to give any answer 
more clear-cut than does plain common sense—then there 
is no visible solution to it. Indeed this is not really 
inflation at all, in the sense of excessive demand hoisting 
up prices, and yet it is what people in general think of as 
inflation and presumably dislike. If the bias toward services 
gives this unprecedented American economy an unlookeil- 
for stability, that same bias may hold out the prospect of a 
constant—though slow—rise in the cost of living. 


Almost Back to Normal 


ITH Mr Dulles, miraculously restored to health, 
returned to the State Department and prepared to 
resume his travels and with the President in Georgia play- 
ing golf at the end of a telephone line, Washington is almost 
back to normal. So, to some extent, are its relations with 
America’s European allies. As the Suez withdrawal began, 
so the “ tough line ” also began to soften—sooner than had 
been expected, but none too soon, in the opinion of many 
newspaper commentators. The emergency plan, to ensure 
that as much oil as possible will go to Europe from 
America, is being acted upon and the United States has 
now turned its attention to the longer-term aspects of the 
middle eastern conflict. Mr Dulles is going to the North 
Auantic Treaty meetings in Paris to patch up the alliance 
and settle “ misunderstandings,” although he considers 
them a less important problem than that of achieving peace 
with justice and renouncing the use of force. Nor does he 
as yet hold out any promise of the three-power meeting 
with the President which the French and British would like. 
At least the Administration is again practising what it 
kas always preached; that the economic strength of 
America’s allies must be maintained not for their own sakes 
but because it is essential to the strength of the United 
States. This is the argument being advanced in favour of 
the British request for a waiver of the interest due on the 
American loan. From first reactions it appears that Con- 
gress is prepared to accept the argument, which is fortunate 
since the Administration insists that the waiver must be 
approved by the legislative branch of the government. But 
it will be at least a month before Congress, not now in 
session, considers the request. While the delay will allow 
time for resentment against Britain to die down, it will 
also allow time for objections to generosity to grow up. 


Grounding the Army 


N the past fortnight the American Army has suffered 

grievously in substance and in sentiment. It might 
have been easier to say farewell to the last remaining carrier 
pigeons and mules, which are being replaced by helicopters 
and other mechanical devices, if their departure had not 
synchronised with a sharp setback to the Army’s most 
forward-looking aspirations. The Secretary of Defence, 
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Mr Charles Wilson, last week made a series of major 
rulings on the boundary lines between the armed services. 
If sustained, they will douse the Army’s hope that the 
coming of the guided missile would outdate the Air Force’s 
arrogant “concept of ‘air power’ as an entity apart from 
other types of military power.” The decisions had 
obviously been preceded by an acute struggle in the Depart- 
ment of Defence, since Mr Wilson had to use his power of 
last resort to take them on his sole responsibility. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had failed to come up with a joint recom- 
mendation, a fact which of itself practically guarantees 
another outburst of congressional curiosity about the conflict 
of forces within the Department. 

By far the most significant of the decisions are those 
which deny the Army any missiles with a range of over 
two hundred miles and severely limit the type of tactical 
air support which ground forces can maintain under their 
own command. The most immediate practical effect of the 
two hundred mile limit is to disabuse the Army’s research 
station at Redstone, Alabama, of any idea that their service 
will be allowed to own the Jupiter, an intermediate range 
ballistic missile with a maximum reach of 1,500 miles, which 
is being developed there. 

But although this issue is the more spectacular, the 
clipping of the Army’s tactical wings has more direct 
relevance to the basic argument between the Army and 
Air Force. The Army accuses the Air Force of concentrating 
exclusively on the problems of total war and of failing to 
provide aircraft for the long-range airlift of mobile divisions 
that might be required at very short notice in a limited 
war—if, for instance, it had been American policy to use 
force recently in the Middle East. The types of supersonic 
jet aircraft on which the Air Force spends its money are 
also said to be quite unsuitable for the tactical support 
which ground troops need in the new conditions of rapid 
dispersal and concentration and the disappearance of 
clearly defined battle areas. Mr Wilson evidently decided 
that he had better stamp on this line of thought before it 
led to a case for a second “ Air Force within the Army.” 
From now on the Army is only to have aircraft for 
observation, reconnaissance and the airlift of men and 
material strictly within the immediate battle zone. 


Negro Switches 


INCE the election Negro leaders have been predicting 
optimistically that the dramatic switches in the coloured 
vote which it revealed will have a pronounced impact on 
the next Congress’s attitude to civil rights for Negroes. The 
four million Negroes who voted—in a total poll of sixty-one 
million—are mainly concentrated in the decaying hearts of 
the great cities. No one doubts that in a presidential race 
which was closer than the last one these Negroes might make 
the crucial difference in several key states with large electoral 
votes. This time, the more detailed electoral figures now 
coming in from the individual wards show that in all but 
two of the major cities there was a swing of some sort from 
Mr Stevenson in 19§2 to Mr Eisenhower in 1956. 
The Negro switch reached striking proportions in the 
South. For instance, the President only retained Tennessee, 
which he had captured by an exceedingly narrow margin 
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in 1952, because a Democratic trend among the whit 
voters was more than counterbalanced in the coloured ward: 
of Memphis. An all-Negro ward in Atlanta, Georgia, 
increased its Republican vote from 33 per cent in 1952 to 
87 per cent last month, and a similar precinct in Richmond, 
Virginia, gave Mr Eisenhower 72 per cent in 1956 compared 
with a mere 8 per cent four years ago. 

In the North, where social issues and loyalties are not 
quite so totally overlaid by racial considerations, the trend 
was less extreme but probably more worrying to the 
Democrats, since there the parties are more evenly balanced 
In a few northern cities, especially Chicago, readiness t 
vote Republican was much more marked in the districts 
where the growing coloured middle class lives than it was in 
the slums. Between different cities there was substantial 
evidence that Negroes were consciously out to reward local 
political leaders who had shown good faith over matters 
of civil fights. In Detroit, where a liberal Governor, M: 
Williams, was leading the Democratic campaign, the vote 
for Mr Stevensort in several completely Negro wards fell 
in four years only from 91 to 87 per cent. By contrast the 
almost total switch to the Republicans of the Negro wards 
in Baltimore, in the border state of Maryland, first occurred 
not this year but in the state election of 1954, out of 
gratitude to the Republican Governor for the prompt 
manner in which he had backed up the Supreme Court’s 
decision over racial segregation in schools. 


Steel in Demand 


FTER producing at full capacity for twelve weeks in 
succession, the American steel industry is nevertheless 
faced with the prospect of government controls over the dis- 
tribution of those steel products which are in shortest supply. 
The most acute scarcity is of steel plates used for building 
ships and railway wagons and for large welded pipes ; also 
short are structural shapes for building and drill pipe and 
other “ oil country goods ” needed by the petroleum indus- 
try. Only cold rolled sheets, the type of steel most wanted 
for motor cars, are still in adequate supply. And, although 
the recovery of the automobile industry’s demand for steel 
has been somewhat hesitant, continued success for the 1957 
cars could soon take up any slack on that side of the mills— 
especially if any cold rolled sheet capacity were to be con- 
verted to produce more steel plate. 

The heavy demand for steel plate and tubular products 
has developed independently of the Suez affair. For the first 
time since the war the shipyards are enjoying healthy order 
books, containing contracts for both dry cargo freighters 
and passenger vessels for the shipping lines which are helped 
by government subsidies, and for large tankers negotiated 
privately with the oil companies. On the railways, the 
shortage of rolling stock, which has long been evident, has 
already brought orders for 120,000 new goods wagons. The 
additional demands arising from the closure of the Suez 
Canal are still more prospective than real. If the plan to 
build fifty super-tankers is given some more concrete govern- 
ment support, it could raise by as much as Io per cent the 
present demand for scarce steel plate. If producers are 
encouraged to step up oil drilling programmes in Texas and 
Louisiana and measures are taken to extend the network of 
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pipelines, a further substantial increase in the supply of 
steel pipe will be required. 

Although these new demands have not yet been made, the 
knowledge that both the tankers and the pipelines are 
urgently required and that steel supplies will presumably 
become even shorter is already having a strong psychological 
effect on steel buyers. The shipyards, in particular, complain 
that they are getting 20 per cent less steel than they need 
and that, unless the government intervenes to give them 
priority in the distribution of steel plate, they will soon be 
receiving an even lower proportion. But if priority is given 
to the shipyards it could hardly be denied to other strong 
claimants, such as the builders of railway wagons. This 
raises what to many is the unattractive prospect of the 
resurrection of a comprehensive allocation system similar to 
the one operated during the Korean war. Meanwhile, the 
steel companies can press, with more chance of success, 
their pleas for tax concessions to help them to build new 
facilities for the production of steel plate, pipes and other 
scarce products. 


Votes to Deliver ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN NEW JERSEY 


R EISENHOWER’S spectacular triumph last month 
in New Jersey dealt a severe blow to one of the 
country’s most famous political machines and jeopardised 
the career of Governor Robert Meyner, one of the leading 
candidates for the Democratic presidential nomination in 
1960. By polling nearly two-thirds of the votes cast and 
doubling the majority he gained in the state four years ago, 
the President helped to oust two Democratic members of 
the House of Representatives and very nearly achieved the 
defeat of a third. His accomplishment in becoming the first 
presidential candidate ever to carry all twenty-one New 
Jersey counties struck to the very roots of Democratic 
strength in the state. 

For thirty years under the unbroken personal rule of 
the late Mayor Hague, Hudson County (which includes 
Jersey City and its environs just across the river from New 
York) had been a Democratic bulwark. Its huge Demo- 
cratic vote usually overwhelmed Republican power in the 
rest of the state. Four years ago General Eisenhower 
carried New Jersey but not Hudson County ; this time he 
swept the county by the almost unbelievable majority of 
66,000 votes. In his wake, little-known Republican candi- 
dates captured one House seat from Jersey City and, after 
a recount, narrowly missed winning a second, although both 
had long been safely Democratic. 

This revolution marks the final decay of the old-style 
party machine built on immigrant loyalties and political 
favours. Since Mr Hague yielded the leadership of the 
party a decade ago, his political heirs have been squabbling 
over his fiefdom and’slowly dissipating it. Repeated dis- 
closures of endemic corruption have had disruptive effects 
which his successors, unlike the dead boss, have not been 
able to check. Poles and Italians grew restive in an organisa- 
tion in which the Irish monopolised the places of power. 
Finally, fifteen years of prosperity gave the poorer voters 
a new sense of status and diminished their need for the 
services and patronage of the local party officials. 
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The Democratic organisation in Hudson County this 
year did no work for Mr Stevenson, because it presumed 
that he could not win, and did no work for its congressional 
candidates because it presumed that they could not lose. 
The machine counted on the voters’ habit of Democratic 
regularity to bring success on November 6th ; when that 
day came, the habit had disappeared. The question in 
Jersey City as in Boston, New York, Chicago, and other 
metropolitan centres is no longer whether the Democratic 
organisation will deliver the vote but rather whether it any 
longer has a vote to deliver. 


* 


The outcome in Union County, where the Democrats 
lost a second seat in the House, shows this political revolu- 
tion carried to its second stage. The election there was 
unusual in several ways. In this suburban district, made up 
predominantly of business men and their wives, 92 per cent 
of the registered voters cast their ballots. The district had 
never gone Democratic for any office before Representative 
Harrison Williams captured it in a by-election three years 
ago. He won then because the Republican organisation 
made the mistake of nominating a conservative stalwart of 
routine talents, and the voters rebelled. Mr Williams lost 
this year because the same organisation, having learned its 
lesson well in the meantime, chose Mrs. Florence Dwyer, 
an articulate exponent of Mr Eisenhower’s “ modern Repub- 
licanism.” Since both candidates waged their campaigns 
on a liberal and internationalist platform, the voters chose 
Mrs Dwyer by a narrow margin largely because she was a 
member of the President’s party. 

If Republican organisations in other parts of the country 
were to emulate the ability of their colleagues in the Sixth 
District of New Jersey to learn from experience, it would 
be easier for Mr Eisenhower to rehabilitate and modernise 
his party. Likewise, Mr Williams, an uncommonly attrac- 
tive young politician, polled in defeat some twenty thousand 
votes more than Democratic candidates for local offices ; the 
Democrats in New Jersey and elsewhere might therefore 
infer that the nomination of candidates with an appeal to 
independently minded voters offers their best hope of 
countering the loss of Hudson County and those other 
crumbling urban strongholds. 

Because New Jersey is one of the small number of states 
where gubernatorial elections are held in odd-numbered 
years in order to keep them clear of the public’s devouring 
preoccupation with the presidential contest, Governor 
Meyner goes to the voters in 1957 to seek another four- 
year term. His decisive re-election would materially enhance 
his stature as a Democratic presidential possibility ; at the 
same time any Republican who unseated him would score 
an impressive personal triumph. The size of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s victory banished Republican defeatism about the 
chances of knocking out the popular Mr Meyner. The 
Republicans now eager to dance qn his political grave 
include such notables as Mr Bernard’ Shanley, an influential 
member of the President’s personal staff, and, less likely, 
Mr William Tompkins, an Assistant Attorney-General, and 
Mr Douglas Dillon, the present Ambassador to France. Mr 
Meyner has been an energetic reform Governor and, like 
Representative Williams, he has a political appeal that cuts 
across party lines. If he is opposed next year by a champion 
of “ modern Republicanism ” such as Mr Shanley, the elec- 
tion is likely to provide an important clue as to which party 
can benefit more from the current political changes. 
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One of a kind! 


Kids still love jacknives, but no longer seem to do 
much whittling. Like the circus big-top this vanish- 
ing pastime seems to be one more casualty of this 
high-G, triple-carburetion age. 

The production engineer also has lost his enthu- 
siasm for whittling metal. Machining from solid bar 
is still a necessity when making one part or a few 
prototypes. But, for hundreds of parts, extruded 
shapes save metal and machining time. 


TMCA has pioneered the difficult art of extruding 
Titanium alloys. Many thousands of pounds of ex- 
truded Titanium sections are regularly shipped to 
jet engine and airframe industries. Seamless ex- 
truded tubing is another regular production item 
at TMCA. 

Write today for information on Titanium ex- 
truded shapes and tubing. 
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pipelines, a further substantial increase in the supply of 
steel pipe will be required. 

Although these new demands have not yet been made, the 
knowledge that both the tankers and the pipelines are 
urgently required and that steel supplies will presumably 
become even shorter is already having a strong psychological 
effect on steel buyers. The shipyards, in particular, complain 
that they are getting 20 per cent less steel than they need 
and that, unless the government intervenes to give them 
priority in the distribution of steel plate, they will soon be 
receiving an even lower proportion. But if priority is given 
to the shipyards it could hardly be denied to other strong 
claimants, such as the builders of railway wagons. This 
raises what to many is the unattractive prospect of the 
resurrection of a comprehensive allocation system similar to 
the one operated during the Korean war. Meanwhile, the 
steel companies can press, with more chance of success, 
their pleas for tax concessions to help them to build new 
facilities for the production of steel plate, pipes and other 
scarce products. 


Votes to Deliver ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN NEW JERSEY 


R EISENHOWER’S spectacular triumph last month 
in New Jersey dealt a severe blow to one of the 
country’s most famous political machines and jeopardised 
the career of Governor Robert Meyner, one of the leading 
candidates for the Democratic presidential nomination in 
1960. By polling nearly two-thirds of the votes cast and 
doubling the majority he gained in the state four years ago, 
the President helped to oust two Democratic members of 
the House of Representatives and very nearly achieved the 
defeat of a third. His accomplishment in becoming the first 
presidential candidate ever to carry all twenty-one New 
Jersey counties struck to the very roots of Democratic 
strength in the state. 

For thirty years under the unbroken personal rule of 
the late Mayor Hague, Hudson County (which includes 
Jersey City and its environs just across the river from New 
York) had been a Democratic bulwark. Its huge Demo- 
cratic vote usually overwhelmed Republican power in the 
rest of the state. Four years ago General Eisenhower 
carried New Jersey but not Hudson County ; this time he 
swept the county by the almost unbelievable majority of 
66,000 votes. In his wake, little-known Republican candi- 
dates captured one House seat from Jersey City and, after 
a recount, narrowly missed winning a second, although both 
had long been safely Democratic. 

This revolution marks the final decay of the old-style 
party machine built on immigrant loyalties and political 
favours. Since Mr Hague yielded the leadership of the 
party a decade ago, his political heirs have been squabbling 
over his fiefdom and*slowly dissipating it. Repeated dis- 
closures of endemic corruption have had disruptive effects 
which his successors, unlike the dead boss, have not been 
able to check. Poles and Italians grew restive in an organisa- 
tion in which the Irish monopolised the places of power. 
Finally, fifteen years of prosperity gave the poorer voters 
a new sense of status and diminished their need for the 
services and patronage of the local party officials. 
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The Democratic organisation in Hudson County this 
year did no work for Mr Stevenson, because it presumed 
that he could not win, and did no work for its congressional 
candidates because it presumed that they could not lose. 
The machine counted on the voters’ habit of Democratic 
regularity to bring success on November 6th ; when that 
day came, the habit had disappeared. The question in 
Jersey City as in Boston, New York, Chicago, and other 
metropolitan centres is no longer whether the Democratic 
Organisation will deliver the vote but rather whether it any 
longer has a vote to deliver. 
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The outcome in Union County, where the Democrats 
lost a second seat in the House, shows this political revolu- 
tion carried to its second stage. The election there was 
unusual in several ways. In this suburban district, made up 
predominantly of business men and their wives, 92 per cent 
of the registered voters cast their ballots. The district had 
never gone Democratic for any office before Representative 
Harrison Williams captured it in a by-election three years 
ago. He won then because the Republican organisation 
made the mistake of nominating a conservative stalwart of 
routine talents, and the voters rebelled. Mr Williams lost 
this year because the same organisation, having learned its 
lesson well in the meantime, chose Mrs. Florence Dwyer, 
an articulate exponent of Mr Eisenhower’s “ modern Repub- 
licanism.” Since both candidates waged their campaigns 
on a liberal and internationalist platform, the voters chose 
Mrs Dwyer by a narrow margin largely because she was a 
member of the President’s party. 


If Republican organisations in other parts of the country 
were to emulate the ability of their colleagues in the Sixth 
District of New Jersey to learn from experience, it would 
be easier for Mr Eisenhower to rehabilitate and modernise 
his party. Likewise, Mr Williams, an uncommonly attrac- 
tive young politician, polled in defeat some twenty thousand 
votes more than Democratic candidates for local offices ; the 
Democrats in New Jersey and elsewhere might therefore 
infer that the nomination of candidates with an appeal to 
independently minded voters offgrs their best hope of 
countering the loss of Hudson County and those other 
crumbling urban strongholds. 

Because New Jersey is one of the small number of states 
where gubernatorial elections are held in odd-numbered 
years in order to keep them clear of the public’s devouring 
preoccupation with the presidential contest, Governor 
Meyner goes to the voters in 1957 to seek another four- 
year term. His decisive re-election would materially enhance 
his stature as a Democratic presidential possibility ; at the 
same time any Republican who unseated him would score 
an impressive personal triumph. The size of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s victory banished Republican defeatism about the 
chances of knocking out the popular Mr Meyner. The 
Republicans now eager to dance qn his political grave 
include such notables as Mr Bernard’ Shanley, an influential 
member of the President’s personal staff, and, less likely, 
Mr William Tompkins, an Assistant Attorney-General, and 
Mr Douglas Dillon, the present Ambassador to France. Mr 
Meyner has been an energetic reform Governor and, like 
Representative Williams, he has a political appeal that cuts 
across party lines. If he is opposed next year by a champion 
of “ modern Republicanism ” such as Mr Shanley, the elec- 
tion is likely to provide an important clue as to which party 
can benefit more from the current political changes. 
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Moving the Oil 


OW that some official sanction has been given to the 
efforts already made by individual companies to 
supply more oil to Europe, the regulatory authorities in the 
producing states may be prepared to play a larger part than 
they have so far. Louisiana has increased its permitted pro- 
duction rate by 200,000 barrels a day since the emergency 
began, and Oklahoma has raised its “ allowables ” by 45,000 
barrels a day. But Texas, which accounts for 40 per cent 
of America’s oil output, and has the most shut-in capacity, 
has so far raised its allowables by only 75,000 barrels a day. 
There is now no major barrier to producing an extra 
600,000 barrels a day of oil, although it will take time to 
reach this level, but the success of the operation depends 
or the availability of pipelines, barges, and even rail tank 
wagons to transport the extra oil from the inland fields to 
the loading points on the Gulf Coast. 

Spare pipelines from West Texas, which has most of the 
state’s excess production capacity, are particularly difficult 
to find. Some West Texas crude has even been sent by 
pipeline as far north as Illinois, and then back down the 
Mississippi by barge, in a costly manoeuvre to reach the 
Gulf coast loading ports. 

On present estimates, not more than half of the 
anticipated increase in output could be _ shipped 
off the oil fields. If the Texas Railroad Commission 
were prepared to depart from its usual praciice and 
allow specially high production quotas to those fields most 
readily accessible from the coast, part of this difficulty could 
be overcome. Emergency shipments of American crude oil 
to Europe in November, which reached a rate of over 
300,000 barrels a day by the end of the month, were mainly 
drawn from crude stocks, but withdrawals cannot continue 
at anything like that rate. The high level of crude oil 
stocks throughout the United States is not a reliable indica- 
tion of supplies available for export, as most of the stocks 
are held inland and can be moved to the coast only with 
the greatest difficulty. 


Manufacturing Energy 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


WO hundred and fifty industrialists from thirty-one 

countries of the western world have just been attending 
the third international conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in New York. During the four days 
of the meetings formal speeches were limited and the 
accent was on “ shirt-sleeve ” discussions between American 
industrialists and their foreign counterparts. The adjective 
must be understood in a figurative sense only; in the 
dignified ambience of the Plaza Hotel, the assembled manu- 
facturers displayed no more linen than the dictates of Savile 
Row and Jermyn Street permit. The general mood was 
sombre. A dominant concern was the inordinate amount 
of energy which would be required if economic activity 
were to continue to expand ; capital needs were also dis- 
cussed in terms calculated to dampen the optimism of the 
expansionists. 


Two of the main topics were automation and company 
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organisation, but chief attention was devoted to the indus- 
trial applications of nuclear energy. This part of the pro- 
gramme was sparked by Mr John Jay Hopkins, president 
of the General Dynamics Corporation, which built the first 
atomic submarine. He called for the creation of an 
economic and scientific community of countries outside 
the Soviet block, patterned on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. This group would be a 
flexible alliance of the free world nations, aimed as much 
at eradicating poverty through the wide-scale application of 
nuclear power as at providing rapidly a_ world-wide 
equalisation of energy resources. 
A Swedish industrialist, Mr Sven Ture Aberg, stated that 
the Suez crisis has “ given European business men and 
statesmen the impetus that was needed to accelerate atomic 
energy programmes.” In the closed round table meetings, 
however, many reservations were expressed about the 
rapidity with which atomic power would be available on a 
wide scale. British delegates appeared especially dubious 
about the immediate future of the small package reactor, 
a piece of hardware which is of particular interest to the 
less highly developed nations. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The appointment by the President of a special represen- 
tative, Mr Tracy Voorhees, to co-ordinate private and 
public efforts to help Hungarian refugees was quickly 
followed by steps to quadruple the number who can go to 
the United States. Over 20,000 refugees will now be 
admitted as “ parolees ” under the basic Immigration Act : 
this enables the Hungarians to be brought in quickly, 
without the usual processing, but, if they wish to remain 
permanently in the United States, special action by Congress 
will be needed. 

* 


The final party position when the House of Representa- 
tives meets next January will almost certainly be 234 
Democrats to 201 Republicans, compared with 232 to 203 
in the last Congress. The counting of absentee ballots in 
the undecided districts has in each case given the seat to the 
incumbent. Thus in the end the Democrats did not win 
a seat in either Washington or Nebraska and the Republicans 
won only two, not three, in New Jersey. Altogether 20 
seats changed hands, with the Democrats winning 11 and 
the Republicans 9. There is still a vacancy in New Mexico, 
where the candidate died, but there seems no doubt that the 
Democrats will hold this seat. 


* 


The temporary injunction which stopped the dock strike 
officially two weeks ago—in practice delays continued for 
some time—has now been extended by the court until 
February 12th. 

* 
dl 

The National Industrial Conference Board has begun 
a new Statistical survey of capital spending by manufac- 
turers. Each quarter it will publish in Newsweek magazine 
the answers to a questionnaire on how much has been 
appropriated by a company for capital outlays during the 
preceding three months, how much has actually been spent, 
and how much is still outstanding. 
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BRUSH in MAURITIUS 





Future 
Bright 
on 
Sugar 
Island 





BRUSH ELECTRICALENGINEERING CO. LTD-MIRRLEES, BI¢ KERTON & DAY LTD-1.& H. MCI AREN LTD-THE NATIONAL GAS ANDOILENGINECO, LTD-PETTERSLID 





Little Maria is a child of Mauritius — island of 
sugar far out in the Indian Ocean. Maria’s 
mother wants her baby to grow up healthy and 


happy and to enjoy some of the comforts of life. 





But the fruits of civilisation seem a long way off, 
for Mauritius has only limited resources. Projects like the 10-year development 
programme of the island’s Central Electricity Board with its new power station at 
Port Louis, the capital, are a hope and an inspiration to the people of Mauritius. 
Perhaps the future is bright for little Maria. 

BRUSH IN ACTION 
Once the problem at Port Louis was urgent. The designs for the new station were 
completed in March 1954 and building began in May. The first set was running 
before the end of that year. 
Equipment for the Port Louis power station is designed for continuous operation, 
especially during the drought season from September to December. It comprises 
four Mirrlees 12-cylinder diesel engines, two KVS 12 and two KVSS 12, with 
Brush Alternators and Brush Switchgear. 
The Brush Group produces about a third of the U.K. output of industrial diesel 
engines and generating sets — and is, in fact, the world’s largest exporter of this 
type of equipment. The Group constantly exports over fifty per cent Of its entire 
production and, in the past few years, it has exported as much as seventy per cent. 


~ Brush Group “= 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 
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Not a matter of form... 


WHEN IT CAME TO HORSES the Romans thought more 
of colour than of form. That is why when Julius Caesar 
returned in triumph from his second African expedi- 
tion the chariot in which he drove was, by order of the 
Senate, drawn by a team of milk-white horses. For the 
Romans believed that white horses were specially 
favoured by the gods, and naturally wished to afford 


their valued leaders every protection under the sun, 


THAMES 


BOARD MILLS 


Today, in industry, the choice of adequate protection 
—reliable packaging—is no matter of form. It is a 
serious decision on which the reputation of a firm may 
well depend. That is why most leading manufacturers 
favour stout “‘Fiberite’’ cases, and crisp, attractive 
cartons made from ‘*Thames Board’’. These names are 
as famous in the world of commerce as those of the 


goods they protect, 


LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


(x) , 
Purfleet, Essex <3 Warrington, Lancs 


“THAMES BOARD”? for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 








“FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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The World Overseas 








French Afterthoughts 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE almost total lack in France of critical discussion of 
the problems involved in the Suez intervention, and 
particularly of its effects east of the canal, could easily be 
taken as a symptom of public apathy and of a dangerous 
shrinkage of French awareness of the world. Yet, for many 
Frenchmen, the events of the year in North Africa, the 
Middle East and Eastern Europe have in fact torn the veil 
from many brutal realities. Their changes of attitude in 
1956, though not violent, show every sign of having been, 
and of continuing to be, profound. 

The most visible effects have been on the left. The Com- 
munists’ support of the Russian repression in Hungary has 
probably not lost “the party” its clients (it remains the 
great champion of the French working class); but it has 
dealt a crippling blow to its drawing-power. Since the 
Popular Front and the Resistance, the Communist party, 
as the torch-bearer of the revolutionary tradition, has 
exerted an influence over liberal minds which is almost 
unimaginable in Britain. The Communists have been the 
“tough,” the “pure,” revolutionaries. The left-wing 
reformists who, bred in the same revolutionary tradition, 
have been forced in government to compound with the 
Right because, having broken with the Communists, they 
had not the power to impose their views, have been all too 
aware of being the “ softies.” Thus, Communist influence 
has gone far beyond the party. Its part, for example, in 
French anti-Americanism could hardly be exaggerated. 
But the Hungarian upheaval has led the party to offend 
against the most hallowed traditions of 1789, 1848, and the 
Commune. Jean-Paul Sartre, and an obscure delegate to the 
congress of the federation of primary school teachers, 
where the Communists had a bad time, used almost the 
same phrase: “Had we been Hungarians, we would have 
been among the shot and you among the shooters.” In 
1956, the Communists have for the first time appeared as 
possibly not the party of the revolution. 

This blow confirms the trends of recent years, for 
instance, in the union movement and among politically con- 
scious youth. The communist-led CGT (much the strongest 
labour federation) has displayed an unwonted neutrality over 
Hungary in order to avoid a split—and nevertheless lost 
some votes to the non-communist unions in welfare com- 
mittee elections in several major plants. This weakens the 
party’s political control of the labour movement, which was 
already sapped by the decline of the unions after the political 
strikes of the forties and their relative revival during the 
recent boom as a result of strictly wage negotiations. As 


for intellect, an eminent educationist, writing in Le 
Monde, has noted how the students at the Sorbonne have 
been moving to the non-communist (but anti-colonialist) 
left. A few years ago it was normal for fifty of the 200 
students at the élite Ecole Normale Supérieure to be party 
members. Today, perhaps ten are. 

Unfortunately, the “reformist” parties, caught in .the 
Algerian imbroglio, are in poor shape to snap up the 
heritage. The Socialists have disappointed left-wing opinion, 
especially over Algeria ; and the Algerian crisis, which was 
the main cause of French interest in Nasser, drags on. The 
position of M. Mendés-France, who now leads only half 

*the Radicals, but whose name still has magnetism, is 
ambiguous. Over Suez and Algeria alike, anxious to main- 
tain his prestige but also to keep in touch with the Socialists, 
he has dissociated himself from government policy without 
opposing it. He half-plays the cards both of anti-colonialism 
and of “ national renovation.” The moderate left has con- 
tributed its full share recently to the nationalist mood of a 
frustrated country—a mood which should normally favour 
the right. Hence the pessimism of left-wing intellectuals like 
Sartre and Duverger who fear coming “fascism” and, 
though grateful that Poujade “ is an imbecile,” ask who will 
succeed him. 

Is this fear justified ? Not even General de Gaulle in the 
hungry forties, scared by Communism, was able to sweep 
a new, right-wing Radical party to power. Today, one could 
only succeed with the assent of the orthodox parties. Unless 
the coming economic crisis turns out to be worse than it is 
reasonable to suppose, it is hard to see anyone obtaining 
this support. If the situation seriously deteriorated—and 
despite mounting criticism the distribution of parliamentary 
seats gives the government an immensely strong position— 
a national coalition, from the socialists to the conservatives, 
would be much more likely. 

It should not be assumed that, even with such a coalition, 
French policy would necessarily freeze in postures of denial. 
The leaders of the right are M. Pinay, who is said to believe 
that Algerian nationalism is a fact that must be reckoned 
with ; M. Reynaud, who has been outspoken against Suez ; 
and M. Edgar Faure, who saw early in 1955 the need for 
Moroccan independence. The ally they most seek is the 
MRP which has been more forward lately than the govern- 
ment in suggesting Algerian reform. The Right is much 
more nationalist than some of its leaders over Algeria. But 
the precedent of last year’s votes on Morocco shows it 
may be more adaptable when it comes to the point than 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE almost total lack in France of critical discussion of 
the problems involved in the Suez intervention, and 
particularly of its effects east of the canal, could easily be 
taken as a symptom of public apathy and of a dangerous 
shrinkage of French awareness of the world. Yet, for many 
Frenchmen, the events of the year in North Africa, the 
Middle East and Eastern Europe have in fact torn the veil 
from many brutal realities. Their changes of attitude in 
1956, though not violent, show every sign of having been, 
and of continuing to be, profound. 

The most visible effects have been on the left. The Com- 
munists’ support of the Russian repression in Hungary has 
probably not lost “the party” its clients (it remains the 
great champion of the French working class); but it has 
dealt a crippling blow to its drawing-power. Since the 
Popular Front and the Resistance, the Communist party, 
as the torch-bearer of the revolutionary tradition, has 
exerted an influence over liberal minds which is almost 
unimaginable in Britain. The Communists have been the 
“tough,” the “pure,” revolutionaries. The left-wing 
reformists who, bred in the same revolutionary tradition, 
have been forced in government to compound with the 
Right because, having broken with the Communists, they 
had not the power to impose their views, have been all too 
aware of being the “ softies.” Thus, Communist influence 
has gone far beyond the party. Its part, for example, in 
French anti-Americanism could hardly be exaggerated. 
But the Hungarian upheaval has led the party to offend 
against the most hallowed traditions of 1789, 1848, and the 
Commune. Jean-Paul Sartre, and an obscure delegate to the 
congress of the federation of primary school teachers, 
where the Communists had a bad time, used almost the 
same phrase: “Had we been Hungarians, we would have 
been among the shot and you among the shooters.” In 
1956, the Communists have for the first time appeared as 
possibly not the party of the revolution. 

This blow confirms the trends of recent years, for 
instance, in the union movement and among politically con- 
scious youth, The communist-led CGT (much the strongest 
labour federation) has displayed an unwonted neutrality over 
Hungary in order to avoid a split—and nevertheless lost 
some votes to the non-communist unions in welfare com- 
mittee elections in several major plants. This weakens the 
party’s political control of the labour movement, which was 
already sapped by the decline of the unions after the political 
strikes of the forties and their relative revival during the 
recent boom as a result of strictly wage negotiations. As 


for intellect, an eminent educationist, writing in Le 
Monde, has noted how the students at the Sorbonne have 
been moving to the non-communist (but anti-colonialist) 
left. A few years ago it was normal for fifty of the 200 
students at the élite Ecole Normale Supérieure to be party 
members. Today, perhaps ten are. 

Unfortunately, the “reformist” parties, caught in the 
Algerian imbroglio, are in poor shape to snap up the 
heritage. The Socialists have disappointed left-wing opinion, 
especially over Algeria ; and the Algerian crisis, which was 
the main cause of French interest in Nasser, drags on. The 
position of M. Mendés-France, who now leads only half 

*the Radicals, but whose name still has magnetism, is 
ambiguous. Over Suez and Algeria alike, anxious to main- 
tain his prestige but also to keep in touch with the Socialists, 
he has dissociated himself from government policy without 
opposing it. He half-plays the cards both of anti-colonialism 
and of “ national renovation.” The moderate left has con- 
tributed its full share recently to the nationalist mood of a 
frustrated country—a mood which should normally favour 
the right. Hence the pessimism of left-wing intellectuals like 
Sartre and Duverger who fear coming “fascism” and, 
though grateful that Poujade “ is an imbecile,” ask who will 
succeed him. 

Is this fear justified ? Not even General de Gaulle in the 
hungry forties, scared by Communism, was able to sweep 
a new, right-wing Radical party to power. Today, one could 
only succeed with the assent of the orthodox parties. Unless 
the coming economic crisis turns out to be worse than it is 
reasonable to suppose, it is hard to see anyone obtaining 
this support. If the situation seriously deteriorated—and 
despite mounting criticism the distribution of parliamentary 
seats gives the government an immensely strong position— 
a national coalition, from the socialists to the conservatives, 
would be much more likely. 

It should not be assumed that, even with such a coalition, 
French policy would necessarily freeze in postures of denial. 
The leaders of the right are M. Pinay, who is said to believe 
that Algerian nationalism is a fact that must be reckoned 
with ; M. Reynaud, who has been outspoken against Suez ; 
and M. Edgar Faure, who saw early in 195§ the need for 
Moroccan independence. The ally they most seek is the 
MRP which has been more forward lately than the govern- 
ment in suggesting Algerian reform. The Right is much 
more nationalist than some of its leaders over Algeria. But 
the precedent of last year’s votes on Morocco shows it 
may be more adaptable when it comes to the point than 
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its instinctive reactions would lead one to conclude. 

Another important factor of adaptability is that whatever 
their resentment of America, or disbelief in Uno, the failure 
of the Entente Cordiale to impose itself at Suez has 
chastened most Frenchmen into realising that an “ inde- 
pendent” policy is impossible. It is M. Mendés-France 
himself who pointed out last weekend: “It is an error 
for a country like ours to try to play a subtle game 
between America and Russia.... Ata time when Russia 
is acting as she is doing in Hungary, let us not allow a 
dangerous gap to grow between America and ourselves. 
Otherwise, one day, we might learn they were directly 
settling their affairs together—and even ours.” 

In these circumstances, the Suez crisis has considerably 
strengthened the “ European ” case in France. The ambition 
to build up atomic power resources as rapidly as possible 
in order to circumscribe Europe’s future dependence on 
Middle East oil has put a favourable wind in Euratom’s 
sails. It is also possible for the first time to detect in the 
French press a friendlier note on Germany. The Germans, 
too, quite apart from their reluctance to rearm, now seem 
dwarfed by Russian and American power. And the reason- 
able agreement over the Saar this summer has offered a 
striking contrast with incessant trouble elsewhere. The 
French never really expected to obtain the canalisation of 
the Moselle from the Germans and the gratification of their 
desire has had its effect. Big industry’s hostility to integra- 
tion plans, which was a major cause of the rejection of EDC, 
has given place to guarded approval of’'a common market. 
There is less resistance than six months ago to M. Mollet’s 
European policy. 


Whatever the line taken, either the expansive one, 


through European unity, or the restrictive one, through 
some kind of nationalist self-absorption, the aim will be the 
same: greater independence of the truly great powers. The 
choice will depend mainly on Algeria and the economic 
situation. The “ Europeans” have lately been marking up 
points partly because recent prosperity has encouraged the 
jettisoniag of protectionist attitudes. Were the oil shortage, 
by hastening a serious balance of payments crisis, to lead 
now, or later, to much graver economic difficulties than the 
authorities hope, the ever-present spirit of nationalism could 
still take control. As long as the Algerian crisis lasts, the 


emotions that encourage nationalism will continue to be 
stimulated. 


a 


Choice for Canada’s 
Conservatives 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


HE people of Nova Scotia, who are generally reckoned 

to be the most canny and phlegmatic of Canadians, 
have achieved a political change which was beginning to 
seem impossible. They have thrown out their provincial 
Liberal government after 23 years of uninterrupted rule and 
substituted a Conservative administration under Mr Bob 
Stanfield in its place. Thus they have broken the long run 
of provincial elections in which existing governments of 
every conceivable political hue have been re-elected without 
difficulty. The Liberal party now controls only three pro- 
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vincial administrations—Newfoundland, Prince Edw: 4 
Island, and Manitoba. 

In these prosperous times, when everybody had seem. 4 
to be content with whatever government they had, N. , 
Scotia’s revolt had the makings of drama about it. It cou | 
have been taken, even, as a warning to the federal Lib. 
administration, preparing for a general election n 
summer, that governments can be overthrown even afte: 
years. But Nova Scotians do not care for the dramatic. T 
was no sudden, impatient demand for a change. It had been 
coming over the Nova Scotians, very gradually, for the |. 
eight years that, after all, it was probably time the oth 
fellow had a chance. 

This is now the second of the Atlantic provinces to tu 
Conservative after long years of Liberal rule ; New Bru: 
wick made the break in 1952. It would have been a tre 
mendous encouragement to the federal Conservatives 2: 
Ottawa, if it had not been for the retirement of Mr Georz: 
Drew as their leader. As it is, the Nova Scotia victory finds 
the federal party in the throes of a rather dismal attempt (> 
choose a new leader. Mr Drew had been carrying such an 
appalling load of hard work and responsibility that he simply 
broke down under the strain, just when his leadership was 
at last beginning to show signs of starting a revival in the 
Conservatives’ fortunes. Hopes were high that, even if the 
Conservatives had no chance of winning the 1957 election, 
they might at least make substantial gains. 


=% 


A Party Convulsed 


Mr Drew’s retirement, in circumstances of some persona! 
tragedy, has shown up more clearly than before the 
inadequacies of the other leading members of his party, an 
the even more serious lack of any proper research organis: 
tion to serve the party. Mr Drew was driven by the forme 
circumstance to take the lead himself in countless debates 
which the Prime Minister could easily leave to his 
colleagues ; and by the latter to do himself nearly all the 
work of preparing his speeches. The party is now con- 
vulsed trying to select a new leader. It might be wiser to be 
more worried about providing a proper central organisation 
to support the leader it does choose. 

With an election to be faced next summer, the Conserva 
tives had not had time, even if they had the inclination, to 
try to find another leader from outside the ranks of th: 
federal MPs. The choice, to be made at a national con- 
vention which opens on Monday, will have to be mad: 
between four or five contenders, each of whom has almost 3 
much to be said against him as for him. Leading the race 
at this stage is the one Conservative who has consistent! 
held a seat in Saskatchewan. He is a lawyer named M 
John Diefenbaker, just turned 61, who tried for the part) 
leadership at its last convention in 1949. People have some: 
times said that he is really more of a Liberal in outlook tha: 
a Conservative. He is an impressive platform speaker, an 
this weighs very heavily in his favour among Conservativ: 
who are primarily concerned to win as many seats as the) 
can at the next election. But his Liberal opponents in th 
House of Commons, who have closely diagnosed all the 
weaknesses of the possible new leaders, claim that his char 
acteristic parliamentary role, as an Outraged prosecuting 
counsel, has long ceased to cut any ice. 

Mr Diefenbaker’s chief rival is also a perfect contras! 
He is another lawyer, this time from Toronto, called Mr 
Donald Fleming and is 51 years old. He is somewhat pon- 
derous as a speaker and quite lacking in humour. But he has 
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NEW BRISTOL OLYMPUS 
GIVES 16,000LB THRUST 
WITHOUT REHEAT 







The latest announced version of the Olympus, the Olympus engines now in quantity production, de- 
B.O1.6, is officially rated at 16,000 Ib thrust without liver 12,000 Ib thrust. Civil versions are available to 
reheat. This makes it the most powerful turbojet for the world’s operators. 


which figures have yet been released. 
New versions of the Olympus under development 
will produce even greater thrust, emphasizing the fact 8 RISTOL 
that the Olympus has the greatest development > 
potential of any engine of its class. O | mM u Ss 
Low fuel consumption, high power at high altitudes yY Pp 
—these are the basic advantages of the Olympus range, 
made possible by the twin-spool principle. BRISTOL AERO-ENGINES LIMITED 





Avro Vulcan B1 bombers, for RAF 
Bomber Command, are powered by 


Bristol Olympus engines. 
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to. world industry 





Simon resources and experience are brought 
to bear on many industrial developments of 


national and imternational importance. 


COAL AND ATOMS 


Simon-Carves have long been closely concerned with coal, and 
today in many countries Simon-Carves coal washeries, coke 


ovens and power stations contribute to efficient coal production 


and utilisation. 


In the new field of nuclear energy as a source of heat and power 
Simon-Carves enterprise and resources are being brought to bear 
on the desiga and construction of atomic power stations. A 


stride into the future is already being taken by the GEC Simon- 
Carves Atomic Energy Group. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDUNG ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WELTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
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16 um. SOUND FILM 





PROJECTORS 


finest én. bhe world’ 


[N all quarters of the globe, 


1a BTH projectors 
are the first choice for 
periect sound and viseon 


these special features 


% High-speed, high-inertia flywheel which 
eliminates ‘ wow" and * flutter’. 

& Reverse running quick rewind without 
tater hanging spools 

* Available with magnetic/optical sound 


system (Model 451) or optical sound 


system only (Model 450) 


% New design of take-up mechanism— 
smooth-aciing and trouble-free. 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


THE BRITISH THOMS@N-HOUSTON COMPANY LIMITED. 
RUGBY ENGLAND 
Member of the AE! group of companies AD? 
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It is more than two hundred years 


since Drambuie was first brought to Scotland by 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. The pleasant custom of 






drinking a liqueur becomes, with 
Drambuie, part of a tradition that 
has its origin in the colourful 


days of the eighteenth century. 
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always done his homework. The Liberals say they are not 
afraid of him because he is too earnest and unexciting to 
capture the popular imagination. But they readily acknow- 
ledge that in the House he has to be taken seriously, because 
he briefs himself studiously and fully. Mr Fleming also has 
the advantage of speaking French with some fluency, and 
of having taken great pains over the years to try to cultivate 
friendship with Quebec. Mr Diefenbaker will not be so 
well regarded, it seems, by the French-speaking voters. 

The youngest declared contender for the leadership is 
from Kamloops in the interior of British Columbia, Mr E. 
Davie Fulton, who is just 40. If the Conservatives felt 
that they could ignore the pressing challenge of next year’s 
election and pick a leader to build up for the future, they 
might well choose Mr Fulton. He is attractive, youthful 
and red-headed in appearance. He is diligent, persistent 
and intelligent. But it will probably be felt that he does 
no carry enough guns to lead the Conservative battlefleet 
into action next year. 

It is indeed a fleet lamentably short of big ships. Its best 
immediate hope is to present the appearance of such respon- 
sibility, cohesion and discretion that Canadian voters will be 
prepared to take the risk of turning to it as a tolerable alter- 
native to the Liberal party. But, whoever the new leader 
is, the Conservatives will find that it is useless to expect 
a frigate to shoot hke a battleship. Their real test will be 
whether they can furnish some intellectual artillery behind 
the scenes. 


Apartheid at the Assembly 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


R ERIC LOUW has announced South Africa’s partial 
withdrawal from the United Nations in protest 
against UN “interference” in South African domestic 
affairs. South Africa “ will in future maintain only a token 
or nominal representation” at Uno and its chief delegate, 
Mr Donald Sole, is to return home. Mr Sole is one of those 
able men who is held in high personal esteem, even affection, 
by many who deplore the internal policy of his government. 
Mr Louw will remain in New York with two colleagues 
“ until there is an easing of the present tense international 
situation,” but South Africa will not participate in the 
ordinary business of the General Assembly except when 
budgetary questions arise. 

Three South African issues have regularly arisen at the 
United Nations: apartheid, the treatment of persons of 
Indian or Pakistani descent, and the status of South-West 
Africa. . These issues raise conflicting principles. The 
South African government insists that they are matters 
“essentially within the domestic jurisdiction” of a state 
and therefore outside UN competence. The Bandoeng 
countries, on the other hand, assert that what is happening 
in South Africa is a denial of “human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction’ as to race. . . .” 
Each party accuses the other of only relying on the Charter 
when it is advantageous to do so. 

The Afro-Asian countries presumably do not believe 
that discussion at Uno has a moderating effect on South 
African policy ; indeed, the evidence points the other way. 
But it is their belief that forthright condemnation of the 
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Union’s racial policy gives aid and comfort to the oppressed 
peoples of South and South-West Africa. Debates take 
place, resolutions are adopted, reports are prepared, com- 
missions are established, not with the idea of persuading the 
South African Nationalists to give up apartheid but in the 
hope that in this way the flame of resistance to racial 
oppression can be kept alight in South Africa. 

On purely legal grounds the South African government 
has a much stronger case than its opponents admit. The 
UN Assembly has unquestionably discussed matters which 
are essentially of domestic jurisdiction, though whether such 
discussion constitutes “ intervention” is open to question. 
But what has rankled most has been the fact that some of 
the most outspoken critics of South African race policies 
have been representatives of countries where there is little 
regard for human rights. 

Unfortunately little is known in South Africa of the con- 
structive and non-controversial activities of the United 
Nations. South Africa is one of only a handful of countries 
that do not contribute to Uno’s extra-budgetary funds for 
refugees, technical assistance or its emergency fund for 
children (UNICEF). To most white South Africans the 
United Nations is merely a place of ignorance and pre- 
judice. South Africa will not be attracted back into full 
UN membership unless efforts are made to evoke the 
co-operation of the Union government by demonstrating 
that it is in South Africa’s interest to co-operate more 
wholeheartedly in the activities of the United Nations. 


Libya on the Fence 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


IBYAN resentment at British and French behaviour in 

the Middle East is unlikely to go beyond protestation. 
Libya’s rulers are not only good nationalists: they are alse 
practical business men. Libya, like Jordan, is dependent 
on foreign aid ; but its rulers, unlike Jordan’s, cannot stall 
with talk about handing the hat round to rich Arab neigh- 
bours since there are none. And already worried by 
Egyptian influence in Libya, they are determined not to 
extend it. 

The Libyan House of Deputies is now considering a 
private motion calling for the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Libyan treaty. But in his speech from the throne last week 
the prime minister, Mustafa Ben Halim, said no more than 
that the treaty should be reviewed, and while condemning 
aggression in general terms, avoided naming Britain as 
villain. Although the prime minister played down British 
military aid (placing it second to the much smaller help 
received from “ our friend the United States ”’), the extent 
of the British contribution has in fact exceeded Libyan 
expectations. Moreover, Britain has a good friend in King 
Idris who is by no means a powerless monarch. But if 
the tie between the two countries remains intact, it will 
be more through necessity than goodwill. 

Feelings towards France are more bitter than towards 
Britain ; the severity of French action in Algeria has caused 
more lasting ill-will than the Anglo-French action in the 
canal zone. And feelings were exacerbated by the recent 
interception of the aircraft carrying nationalist leaders. 
The presence of French troops in the Fezzan was also 
straining Libyan patience., When France last week ratified 
its agreement to withdraw immediately, a battalion (half the 
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total Libyan army) was on its way to enforce evacuation. 
Although it is almost inconceivable that the Libyans would 
in fact have ever attacked the French garrisons, the gesture 
indicates the strength of anti-French feelings. 

But although the British are in bad odour and the French 
disliked, there is no love lost for the Egyptians. Egyptian 
influence entered Libya to fill the vacuum left by Italian 
colonialism and the British military occupation. Since the 
Italians had made virtually no attempt to train Libyans for 
responsible posts (and the British had not had time to), 
the country has had to draw heavily on foreigners. Although 
Britain supplied most of the army and police officers, many 
jobs were better filled by Arabs—and Egyptians were avail- 
able. The pro-Egyptian tendencies of the students is 
directly attributable to this influx of Egyptian teachers. 

Alarmed by the extent of Egyptian influence, the prime 
minister is doing his best to limit it. Mustafa Ben Halim 
was himself educated in Egypt and, according to some 
accounts, born there, but he is an astute politician who puts 
Libyan nationalism well before any Egyptian sympathy. 
Three cabinet ministers who were known to be pro- 
Egyptian have recently “ resigned,” including the minister 
of education who had been largely responsible for bringing 
in Egyptian teachers. And some days ago the Egyptian 
military attaché, Colonel Sadek, was summarily expelled. 
This diplomat had made himself thoroughly disliked by his 
efforts to stir up a riot in protest against British action in 
Egypt. With arrogance, energy and generous funds he had 
tried unsuccessfully to secure official cooperation, and was 
eventually discovered by the police in possession of cases 
of explosives and, apparently, some hundreds of machine 
guns. As an obvious sop to Egyptian feelings, Mr 
Greatorex, the first secretary at the British Embassy and a 
close friend and adviser to the king, was also told to leave 
the country. 

Libyans have strongly resented Egyptian tactics through- 
out the present crisis. In order to circumscribe the energies 
of Egyptian agents, the government imposed a curfew at 
nights and posted armed police at all key points. At the same 
tim? all foreign information centres were closed, a ruling 
which was clearly aimed at the active Egyptian centre rather 
than at the relatively inéffectual British or American centres. 

Libya, which will be celebrating its fifth anniversary of 
national independence on Christmas eve, is a proud country 
determined not to be subservient to the policies of Egypt or 
any other state ; and the designation last week of an heir to 
the throne is an encouraging sign of stability and progress. 


Economic Power for Afrikaners 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


INCE the days when the “ poor whites” flooded the 
towns in search of work, Afrikaner leaders have been 
bitterly conscious of their small stake in the commercial life 
of South Africa. Although dominant in politics and agricul- 
ture, the Afrikaner in commerce takes second place to the 
South African of British origin. Nationalist Afrikanerdom 
made its first big move to correct this deficiency in 1938 
when a co-ordinating body was formed to mobilise resources 
to win for the Afrikaner his “rightful place” in the 
economic life of the country. But recently the campaign 
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has been stepped up. The Nationalist party leaders, assured 
of political control for as long as Afrikaner unity is pre- 
served, have embarked on the next stage of their plan to 
dominate South Africa: a drive to make the Afrikaner 
nation fully capable of taking charge of every aspect of the 
Union’s economic affairs. 

The prime minister, Mr Strydom, summarised the posi- 
tion when he spoke recently at a conference of Afrikane: 
business men in Cape Town. It was most unhealthy, he 
said, that one group, the Afrikaners, should be primarily 
concerned with agriculture while the other, the English- 
speaking section, possessed nearly all trade and industry and 
therefore the greatest sources of wealth. A more equitable 
distribution of wealth between the two groups would con- 
tribute to better relations between them. He described as 
“ shameless, brutal and provocative ” an alleged boycott o! 
Afrikaner business undertakings. This boycott is news to 
almost everyone, but the Nationalists are making great play 
with it in their efforts to whip up Afrikaner patriotism. 

The campaign is being launched on moral as well ay 
practical grounds. Differences of language, education and 
culture are being exploited as propaganda levers to ensure 
that “‘ Afrikaner supports Afrikaner business.” This bending 
of Afrikaner cultural ambitions to economic ends was openly 
demonstrated at a recent meeting of the Federation of 
Afrikaner Cultural Societies. The more the Afrikaner is 
isolated by language and education, the more, according to 
the conference, he is likely to support the Afrikaner com- 
mercial and banking concerns as a patriotic duty. The 
cultural societies must continue to spread their doctrine ot 
isolationism until “ the ideal of an economically independent 
Afrikaner nation has been realised. . . .” 

The air at this cultural conference was uneasy with fears 
and dark warnings. The conference leaders urged the 
people not to live in a fool’s paradise but to wake up and 
prepare for the struggle ahead. The enemies in this 
struggle were not named but are not hard to iden- 
tify: white, black or coloured who oppose the hege- 
mony of Nationalist Afrikanerdom. Professor Thom, 
Rector of the University of Stellenbosch and chairman 
of the conference, warned the delegates that despite 
all the victories won in the last quarter century in 
the fields of language, literature, education, religion, 
economics and politics, the struggle was far from over. There 
were still people, unfortunately, who preferred newspapers 
in English to those in Afrikaans ; there were still some who 
did not believe in separate schools for the children of the 
two language groups. Wealth and luxury were in dange* 
of softening the Afrikaner. 

The movement towards cultural isolation will have 
succeeded when the Afrikaner feels unpatriotic if he uses 4 
non-Afrikaner bank, insurance company or retailer. Already 
many individuals and, more important, public bodies are 
moving their accounts and trade to Afrikaner concerns for 
no reasons other than racial. But the movement is still a 
long way from success. 

Although in the last twenty years the Afrikaner has gone 
into retail business and has established banks, insurance 
companies, building societies, finance corporations and co 
Operative concerns, there is still a tremendous leeway to 
make up. Mining and industry generally is still in non- 
Nationalist hands. The next major Nationalist effort is 
likely to be in the direction of wholesale trade, for here the 
party feels it can gain the support—and money—of all good 
Afrikaner Nationalists. Already considerable progress has 
been made in the drink and cigarette fields. 
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Indonesia’s Restive Soldiers 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DJAKARTA 


Ce SED, but persistent reports that a group of army 

officers was trying to stage a military coup have 
recently been keeping Djakarta in a state of suspense ; the 
political temperature became as hot as the local equatorial 
climate when Major Djuhro, the commander of the Djakarta 
garrison, used a loud speaker to order troops who had gone 
to the Kada Stadium, to return to barracks. But this proved 
to be only a precautionary measure, “to keep an umbrella 
open in case of rain,” in the Indonesian phrase, and nothing 
more happened. 

According to the newspapers the coup was originally 
planned for last August when on the orders of Colonel Kawi- 
larang, who was then commanding in West Java, an attempt 
was made to arrest the foreign minister, Mr Abdulgani, on 
charges of corruption. Officers came to his house at six 
o'clock in the morning, a few hours before he was due to 
leave for London to head the Indonesian delegation to the 
first Suez Canal conference. Only the intervention of the 
prime minister, Dr Sastramidjojo and the army chief of 
staff, General Nasution, prevented the arrest, and, according 
to the newspapers, simultaneously foiled the coup. Further 
attempts, said to have been planned for October 5th and 
November 20th, never materialised. 

Colonel Lubis, the former deputy chief of staff, and 
General Nasution’s principal rival, was summoned three 
weeks ago to account for disobedience to military orders, but 
he disappeared from Djakarta and so far has not been found. 
Several other high-ranking officers from the army head- 
quarters have been arrested. Their object, if the newspaper 
allegations against them are true, was to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and establish a military dictatorship to deal with 
the “steadily deteriorating internal situation.” Neutral 
observers believe that the opposing faction in the army has 
similar aims. This group is led by General Nasution, who 
at the-moment is supporting President Soekarno (the presi- 
dent dismissed him after a military rebellion in 1952), and 
who exercises wide powers, including control of the recently 
established press censorship. General Nasution advocates 
fighting corruption through the legal government. In a 
recent nationwide broadcast he said that “ dissatisfaction 
and disappointment were prevailing in Indonesia,” and in 
some cases had led to “slackness, passivity and even 
despair.” But he added that Indonesians must continue to 
strive for improvement ; and now that a government based 
on the results of last year’s general elections has been 
installed they could work for improvements in all fields. 


A Risky Dream 


Dissatisfaction with corruption, mismanagement and red 
tape is not confined to the army: it is to be found through- 
out Indonesian society. President Soekarno recently sug- 
gested that the solution lay in a “ guided democracy ” with- 
out parties. The vice-president, Dr Mohammed Hatta, has 
warned the country that it would go the way of Chiang Kai- 
shek and China if corruption was not stamped out, The pro- 
government Nationalist party newspaper, Suluh Indonesia 
said that some people, apparently inspired by the Egyptian 
revolution, were dreaming of a military junta to put an end 
to red tape and corruption. But it warned that it might also 
put an end to the Indonesian republic and there was a 
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danger that there would be not one, but many, military 
juntas. “ Let us therefore forget this risky dream and try to 
find other means to improve our country.” The independent 
Indonesia Raya, which has been crusading against corrup- 
tion for months, has called on the prime minister and his 
government to resign if they cannot solve the complicated 
problem of the army nor find out the real cause of “ the 
present bad conditions.” Certainly the arrest of a few 
Officers has done nothing to solve the dissensions within the 


army or remove the causes of the widely felt dissatisfaction 
with present conditions. 


Americans on Okinawa 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


IT colonialism necessarily evil, or sometimes an evil neces- 

sity? If you are doing an obviously good job for people 
not yet able to do it themselves, should you quit when some 
of them tell you to? And, if you feel you can’t quit, what 
do you do about your critics ? 

Some able American military officers on the Pacific island 
of Okinawa have recently had to ask themselves these 
questions. As Americans, their instinct is to frown heavily 
on colonialism in whatever disguise. As practical admini- 
strators, however, they know differently. Indeed, some of 
them have been so moved by their recent experiences as to 
describe the Okinawans as politically backward children 
who respect authority but can hardly be expected to under- 
stand democracy—terms that would rejoice the hearts of 
any surviving Blimps. 

Two things about Okinawa are undeniable: first, that the 
United States has devoted enormous amounts of time, 
trouble and money to increasing the islanders’ welfare ; 
second, that Okinawa’s political structure very closely 
resembles that of a not quite self-governing British colony. 
The United States has spent some £62 million on purely 
economic aid to Okinawa, and is spending some {18 million 
a year on military construction. Over £3 million has been 
spent on building schools for island’s children ; £5 million 
of American counterpart funds are loaned on a revolving 
basis to Okinawa businessmen, with some startling results 
in a community which, before the war, mainly occupied 
itself with growing sugar-cane and sweet potatoes: one 
enterprising middle-aged ex-carpenter and his four brothers 
now control half the island’s new business, including con- 
struction, warehouses, a food company, shipping, lumber, 
and cinemas. The islanders’ standard of living has risen 
rapidly. Their death-rate is less than 40 per cent of the 
prewar figure, and they spend $400,000 a year on 
Coca-Cola. 

It is of course true that probably none of this would have 
happened if the United States had not decided to turn 
Okinawa into a military base. There is ineyitably a good 
deal of bureaucracy. RYCOM (the Ryukyu Islands Com- 
mand) dominates USCAR (the US Civil Administration of 
the Ryukyus) which in turn undoubtedly dominates GRI 
(the Government of the Ryukyu Islands). Okinawa has a 
legislature, with 29 members, but the chief executive is 
appointed by the American deputy governor. Okinawans 
grumble about this. They grumble about people having to 
carry passes to enter military areas. Above all, they grumble 
about the land which the Americans occupy. 

There are 680,000 Okinawans, and the density of popula- 
tion is 1,270 per square mile. On Okinawa there are 
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40,000 Americans, and they occupy 10,000 of the island’s 
80,000 arable acres and are alleged to have displaced 34,000 
local families. Financial compensation has been offered but 
indignantly refused: the islanders are demanding seven 
times more rent than the Americans initially offered, plus 
large lump sum payments. 

On this land issue, the Americans have pointed out that 
the “ displaced ” families had in fact already been displaced 
by the war, and that most of them have found employment, 
and enjoy a standard of living considerably higher than their 
former subsistence 
level, as a result of 
the impetus given 
to the island’s econ- 
omic development. 
The popuiation is 
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an alternative to . 
large-scale emigra- 
tion or Malthusian starvation. Yet there is a general 
readiness to believe that far from aiding Okinawa the United 
States is ruthlessly exploiting it. 








Japa n’s Interest 


The administrators faced their first severe test when some 
students of the university defiantly joined in communist- 
sponsored “ Yankee Go Home” demonstrations. Under 
Japanese rule, Okinawa never had a university. The 
Americans provided one and equipped it with a magnificent 
$200,000 library. Under pressure from the university’s 
endowment fund, the Okinawan principal expelled six of the 
students. The students did not pause to ask what severer 
weapons either Okinawa’s former Japanese masters, or the 
communists, would have employed in similar circumstances, 
But the Americans have disdained to use this argument. 
On the contrary, they are conscience-stricken. 

Japan takes a deep interest in Okinawa and the Japanese 
press vigorously plays up the islanders’ grievances against 
the Americans. Japanese Socialists and even some con- 
servatives argue that if the Americans got out of Okinawa, 
Japan would stand a better chance of getting other islands 
back from Russia. Many if not most Okinawans would 
probably welcome a reversion to Japanese rule, though it 
was mever conspicuously benevolent. The Americans 
cannot accede to these arguments, and not only because 
Okinawa is a military base and is likely to remain so 
for years to come. There is another argument besides 
the military one. Before the war, Okinawa’s imports were 
valued at about £4 million and its exports at about £3 
million: Japan financed the deficit. But today, while 


Okinawa’s exports have risen to some £6 million, it is im- 
porting at the rate of £21 million. In other words, its new 
postwar economy is completely geared to American spend- 
ing, with all that that means in the way of employment for 
the island’s rapidly increasing population. 

The dilemma is not unfamiliar to colonial administrators. 
Some Americans are angered by what they feel to be per- 
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sistent distortions of the facts of the situation, and are moved 
to mutter darkly about unrest on the island being all the 
work of a handful of agitators. “ The simple chap: down 
there in the rice paddy,” they insist, “likes us.” Others, 
while not entertaining any illusions about being especially 
liked, sincerely feel that their presence is beneficial. They 
belong to the small but growing number of Americans who, 
as a result of personal experience, would no longer return 
the traditional and dogmatic American answers to the 
questions with which this article began. 


Hungarian Refugees in Austria 


FROM AN AUSTRIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE number of Hungarian refugees has now passed the 
100,000 mark and—though at considerably reduced 
peed—several hundred are still daily crossing the Austrian 
frontiers. The grave problems presented by this mass 
exodus, both material and moral, are obvious. So heavy has 
been the demand for accommodation that in Vienna some 
schools have had to be handed over to provide temporary 
shelter with the result that at other schools lessons have had 
to be spread well over into the evening hours. Many difficul- 
ties arise in trying to make arrangements to send the refugees 
on to those countries willing to accept them. Some of them 
seem reluctant to move too far away from their country 
while others will only agree to go overseas in order to be 
“ far enough from the Russians.” The foreign selection com- 
missions have very naturally tried to pick the best 
workers from the crowd. This has caused some anxiety 
among Austrians lest they should eventually be left with 
too many of the more undesirable elements. 

Probably a minority of the refugees have fled their 
country because of a direct danger of persecution. By far 
the greater part have either been victims of panic or have 
taken the first chance to leave a country that offers no pros- 
pects of an easier or better life. The proportion of conscious 
opponents and active fighters is naturally highest among the 
young people. I have met some who fled because of attempts 
to coerce them into fighting against their own people with a 
Russian soldier on each side. A young archeologist from 
the National Museum in Budapest said that he had decided 
tc leave chiefly because he was afraid of being deported. 
He maintained that there was no system in the deportations. 
A few days earlier a friend of his had been queueing for 
bread when a group of Russian soldiers jumped off a truck 
and seized a number of young people from the crowd. By 
sheer accident his friend had managed to escape. Another 
young scientist gave a very convincing account of the peace- 
ful and disciplined first rising by the students and their 
moderate demands. He had no doubt that had these been 
fulfilled there would have been no bloodshed in Hungary. 

There are plentiful supplies of clothes, food and money 
not only from Austrian homes but from countries all over 
the world. Unfortunately there are some among the refugees 
who are ready to make the most of a life without work, 
some who trade their gifts for money and others who 
through various channels manage to get hold of enough 
money to buy on a large scale. To be sure, such people are 
only a minority but experience shows that they may easily 
do damage to the great majority of refugees who fully 
deserve every consideration and help. 
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Bull’s-eyes 


Confectionery manufacture and 
tanning are among the many hundreds of 
jobs that more than 80 industries are 
doing more efficiently with the help of 
starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


That’s a question worth asking—and we're the people 


\X 

AN 

Cowhide 
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to ask: we could give you an exceptionally well 


informed opinion—and would be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: 


ADHESIVES 

BULL’S-EYES & SIMILAR SWEETS 
COWHIDE (& OTHER) TANNING 
DOLLS 

EXPLOSIVES 

FACE & TALCUM POWDERS 
GRINDING WHEELS 

HOUSEHOLD STARCH 
INSECTICIDES 

JUTE TEXTILES 

KRAFT PAPER 

LINENS 

MATCH BOXES 


| 
| 
| 
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NET FABRICS 

OIL WELL DRILLING 
PLASTERBOARD 
QUICK-SETTING GLUES 
RUBBER STAMPS 

SAND CORES & MOULDS 
TABLETS 

UPHOLSTERY 

VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 
WALLPAPER 

XMAS DECORATIONS 
YARN 

ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Unchallenged Leaders of 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 





Britain’s Starch Industry 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


I Because South African Sherry is 
very good sherry: rea/ sherry, most 
carefully matured, expertly selected — 
genuine in every way. 





2 Because South African Sherry 
costs you less: as it benefits by a 
preferential import duty. 


3 Because you can count on a South 
African Sherry to suit your personal 
taste— from light.and very dry to full, 
rich and sweet. 


4 Because the wonderful climate 
and soil of the Cape makes South 
Africa one of the finest wine pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 


5 Because there is a guarantee of 
quality in South Africa's 300 years 
of wine-growing experience. 


6 Because once you’ve chosen South 
African Sherry you'll choose it again. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 
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CAR HIRE SERVICE. You save time 
and trouble when you are met at the 
station by a French Railways Self- 

| drive Hire-car. This special service 
| for French Railways passengers 
operates in Paris and 115 other towns 
in France. Make arrangements tor 
your Renault or Simca hire-car when 
booking railway tickets in this 
country. 
NEW DIESEL RAILCARS. Ideal for 
businessmen! New diesel railcars 
offer travellers high speed with noise- 
| Jess runningand complete comfort on 
| many long-distance non-electrified 
runs between large centres. 





-o Le cute! 








OVER-NIGHT TRIPS. You can leave in 
the evening, travel from 500 to 600 
Km., stay the night at an hotel, de- 
vote most of the following day to 
your affairs and return that night. 
Examples: Over-night return trips 
from PARIS include Bordeaux, 
Grenoble, St. Nazaire or Zurich. 
DAY TRIPS. You can leave in the 
morning, travel from 350 to sco Km., 
have several hours in which to 
conduct your business and return 
the same evening, in comfort. 
Examples: Day return trips from 
PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Book through your Travel Agent 
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PERICLYMENUS, son of Neleus, possessed boundless strength 


and the power, given him by the sea god, Poseidon, to transform himself into every 
conceivable shape. Taking full advantage of this useful gift during the siege of 
Pylos, he changed rapidly from lion into serpent, from serpent into scorpion, thence 
into an ant and into an eagle and finally he combined all these shapes, to the vast 
confusion of Heracles, who was attacking the city. Thus he became “* very famous ” 
which is the meaning of his name. 


The number of shapes into which aluminium and its alloys can be wrought is less 


alarming but no less famous than the feats of Periclymenus. Needless to say, in 


countless forms it is indispensable to defence. 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO LTD 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SwWi1 
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Money’s Role 


y his attempt to Shape domestic economic policy to 
the problems that spring from the Suez crisis, the 
Chancellor this week gave first place to monetary 
measures—“ control over bank and other forms of 
credit.” But all he said about these measures was that 
they must be “firmly maintained and if need be 
strengthened.” Like many other people, he evidently 
doubts whether a strengthening would serve any useful 
purpose at this stage. His reaffirmation need not, it 
seems, be taken as a warning that any deliberate 
toughening, such as a further rise in Bank rate or official 
tactics that would put new pressure on gilt edged, is 
to be expected. The emphasis put upon the continuance 
of existing measures does, however, imply that they are 
regarded as having worked, up to date, more or less 
according to plan, in spite of the crisis. How far is 
this true ? 

The aims of monetary policy were this year set out 
with more than usual clarity. In the second half of 
1955, after Mr Butler’s blunt “request” to the banks 
to reduce their advances, the monetary authorities had 
been widely criticised for putting too much reliance 
upon this arbitrary control of bank advances and paying 
too little attention to the volume of money as a whole. 
To keep due control over the total volume of bank 
deposits, the authorities have to keep due control over 
the supply of liquid assets to the banking system, 
and in particular over the supply of Treasury bills. 
Recognition of this basic principle led early this year 
to a good deal of discussion of the possibility of new 
devices for regulating bank liquidity—either by the 
imposition of compulsory but variable liquidity ratios 
or by the switching of part of the Treasury’s floating 
borrowings from Treasury bills to a non-liquid security, 
such as the wartime Treasury deposit receipt. But in 
the end the Treasury and the Bank of England acknow- 
ledged not only the importance of controlling the total 
volume of credit but also the desirability of doing so 


by the accustomed means. A large part of Mr 
Macmillan’s budget, it will be recalled, was designed 
for this purpose. The savings drive and the new 
method of financing the nationalised industries were 
intended to minimise the Treasury’s recourse to floating 
debt and to facilitate funding operations, and thus to 
guard against any undesirable expansion of credit. And 
this orthodox plan was to go hand in hand with the 
“directive” control. 


In the event the performance of monetary policy has 
fallen short of these apparent intentions. By the time 
of the budget the cutting edge of the directive had 
already been blunted, in the sense that whatever reduc- 
tion it achieved in advances was being more or less 
offset by new lendings either under old commitments 
or in response to new sanctions for purposes regarded 
as in the national interest. Over the whole period from 
March to November last, the total advances of the 
clearing banks declined by only £23 million ; allowing 
for an estimated net increase in the overdrafts of the 
nationalised industries, borrowings by the private sector 
probably declined by some {40-45 million, but they 
have been rising slightly in recent months. 


* 


Much more significant than this minor net contraction 
of bank advances has been the big expansion of other 
forms of credit. In the seven months up to the eve 
of the Anglo-French action in Egypt, net bank deposits 
rose by no less than £287 million, to £6115 million, 
whereas in the similar period of 1955 they had fallen 
by £14 million. Moreover, this rising trend had been 
steepening, as can be clearly seen from the behaviour 
of the index of deposits compiled by Lloyds Bank, 
which is corrected for seasonal variations. The credit 
restriction that started with the rise in Bank rate to 
4} per cent in February, 1955, brought the index down 
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Pylos, he changed rapidly from lion into serpent, from serpent into scorpion, thence 
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Money’s Role 


l* his attempt to Shape domestic economic policy to 
the problems that spring from the Suez crisis, the 
Chancellor this week gave first place to monetary 
measures—*“ control over bank and other forms of 
credit.” But all he said about these measures was that 
they must be “firmly maintained and if need be 
strengthened.” Like many other people, he evidently 
doubts whether a strengthening would serve any useful 
purpose at this stage. His reaffirmation need not, it 
seems, be taken as a warning that any deliberate 
toughening, such as a further rise in Bank rate or official 
tactics that would put new pressure on gilt edged, 1s 
to be expected. The emphasis put upon the continuance 
of existing measures does, however, imply that they are 
regarded as having worked, up to date, more or less 
according to plan, in spite of the crisis. How far is 
this true ? 

The aims of monetary policy were this year set out 
with more than usual clarity. In the second half of 
1955, after Mr Butler’s blunt “request” to the banks 
to reduce their advances, the monetary authorities had 
been widely criticised for putting too much reliance 
upon this arbitrary control of bank advances and paying 
too little attention to the volume of money as a whole. 
To keep due control over the total volume of bank 
deposits, the authorities have to keep due control over 
the supply of liquid assets to the banking system, 
and in particular over the supply of Treasury bills. 
Recognition of this basic principle led early this year 
to a good deal of discussion of the possibility of new 
devices for regulating bank liquidity—either by the 
imposition of compulsory but variable liquidity ratios 
or by the switching of part of the Treasury’s floating 
borrowings from Treasury bills to a non-liquid security, 
such as the wartime Treasury deposit receipt. But in 
the end the Treasury and the Bank of England acknow- 
ledged not only the importance of controlling the total 
volume of credit but also the desirability of doing so 


by the accustomed means. A large part of Mr 
Macmillan’s budget, it will be recalled, was designed 
for this purpose. The savings drive and the new 
method of financing the nationalised industries were 
intended to minimise the Treasury’s recourse to floating 
debt and to facilitate funding operations, and thus to 
guard against any undesirable expansion of credit. And 
this orthodox plan was to go hand in hand with the 
“ directive” control. 

In the event the performance of monetary policy has 
fallen short of these apparent intentions. By the time 
of the budget the cutting edge of the directive had 
already been blunted, in the sense that whatever reduc- 
tion it achieved in advances was being more or less 
offset by new lendings either under old commitments 
or in response to new sanctions for purposes regarded 
as in the national interest. Over the whole period from 
March to November last, the total advances of the 
clearing banks declined by only £23 million ; allowing 
for an estimated net increase in the overdrafts of the 
nationalised industries, borrowings by the private sector 
probably declined by some {40-45 million, but they 
have been rising slightly in recent months. 


* 


Much more significant than this minor net contraction 
of bank advances has been the big expansion of other 
forms of credit. In the seven months up to the eve 
of the Anglo-French action in Egypt, net bank deposits 
rose by no less than £287 million, to £6115 million, 
whereas in the similar period of 1955 they had fallen 
by £14 million. Moreover, this rising trend had been 
steepening, as can be clearly seen from the behaviour 
of the index of deposits compiled by Lloyds Bank, 
which is corrected for seasonal variations. The credit 
restriction that started with the rise in Bank rate to 
43 per cent in February, 1955, brought the index down 
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from its peak of 112.0 (1948=100), reached in that 
month, to 104.6 by April last. It held that level for 
three months, and then started to rise again, reaching 
105.3 in September and 105.6 in October. 


The direct source of this credit expansion was the 
borrowings of the Treasury, as reflected in the banks’ 
liquid assets: these rose over the seven months by 
£353 million (compared with a rise of only £240 million 
in the similar months of 1955) and in July/October 
they rose by {£219 million (compared with {£149 
million). Their satio to deposits, which in March 


CREDIT TRENDS SINCE THE 
(London Clearing Banks) 


BUDGET 











Net Liquid Ad- Invest- 

Deposits Assets vances ments 

Mar.-July, ..... 1956 +160 +134 +25 | Nil 
1955 + 20 + 91 +J11 | —I183 

Juby-Oct.,. .0ses 1956 +127 +219 — 67 — 26 
1955 | — 34 +149 —170 — 12 

ef. ae 1956 | +287 +-353 _— 42 — 26 
1953 | — 14 +240 | — 59 —195 

Oct.-Nov. ...... . oe? oe oes Ce se 
1955 — 14 + 84 — 52 — 48 








last stood at 33.1 per cent, its lowest this year and a 
relatively comfortable minimum, rose by October to 
37.1 per cent, compared with only 33.8 per cent in 
October, 1955. In spite of the success of the new 
savings certificate, introduced in August, it seemed 
evident that the official grip was loosening, willy-nilly. 


Then, in November, the credit trend changed. The 
banks’ latest monthly statement, covering a period of 
five weeks, three of which fell within the new phase 
of the crisis, shows a contra-seasonal fall in net deposits, 
by £27 million, carrying the index down by 0.6, and 
an even sharper contraction of liquid assets. Hence 
the liquidity ratio dropped by 0.7 per cent, and, at 
36.4 per cent, is now only 1.4 per cent higher than 
at the corresponding date last year. 

This abrupt reversal of the behaviour of deposits 
and liquid assets, coming in the very month of the début 
of the premium bonds, might suggest at first glance 
that the Chancellor’s plan was beginning to work out 
after all. Unfortunately, this comforting conclusion 
cannot be drawn. The premium bonds, sales of which 
totalled about £30 million during the period, made a 
notable contribution, without, it seems, significantly 
impairing the good performance of other “ national” 
savings. But the big new factor was the severe loss 
of gold, representing sales of foreign exchange by the 
Exchange Equalisation Account and thus providing the 
Treasury with sterling that enabled it correspondingly 
to reduce its borrowings from the domestic banking 
system. Given the size of the gold loss, it is indeed 
rather surprising that the contraction of bank credit 
and of liquid assets was not even larger; but there 
are grounds for thinking that the true domestic expendi- 
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tures of the Government may have been somewha; 
larger than appears from the Exchequer return. 


These latest movements do not, therefore, mean : 
there has been any corresponding check to the ea 
of monetary pressure that had been proceeding du: 
the previous seven months. . The banks report | 
during November the withdrawal of foreign dep: 
as such was not large; but much of the counterp.ir 
of the gold drain must represent a running down ©: 
funds that were held, in various forms, on foreizn 
account or for the purpose of making external paymen: 
In other words, the extinction of deposits in consequence 
of a pressure upon sterling and a drain upon reserves 
does not afford, except perhaps to a very minor degree, 
any true disinflationary relief. The deposits that are 
thus extinguished are mainly those that would have 
been kept idle in any case, and did not form part 
the domestic money circulation. 

This point is important in appraising the credit trend 
not only during the intensive phase of the crisis but 
also during the earlier months. The external influence 
was not suddenly reversed in November ; on the con- 
trary, it was sharply intensified. Aside from some brie! 
fluctuations, the short position in sterling has been 
building up throughout this year, and especially since 
the Suez pressure began at end-July. Over the whole 
period, as the Chancellor pointed out, the volume of 


CREDIT TRENDS IN NOVEMBER 





| Change on 
| 





Nov. 21, 1956 | 
| Month Year 
Por 
{mn | mn 
DORORS 22 os cvcnsestves 6,355 -4 —20-8 | —46 
Mal DP. vcvssccsasces 6,088 - 2 | —26-°9 ) 
{mn ye 
Liquid Assets ...cececees 2,310-5 | 36-4 | —54-6 | +69 
GR. < 42s 2acdwibaeds 527-6 | 8-3 | +17°3 | 7 
Coll mete © 6s oian dh ah 406 -4 6-4 | — 2-6 +-14 
Treasury Bills ........ 1,275-0| 20-1 | —71-1]| +59 
Commercial Bills ...... 101°-5 | 16 | + 1-8 |} —12 
Investments and Advances. | 3,857-1 60-7 +27-4| —94 
Investments .......... 1975:2 31-1 + 7-9 -62°9 
eee 1,881-9 | 29-6 +19-5 31 
To State Boards ......... 87-9 | ov | + 57 ‘ 
ee ee h va cxce wears 1,794:0 | + 13-8 
j | 








* After deducting items in course of collection. 
assets to published deposits. 


t Rati 
external balances has been steadily reduced. Thi 
means that the potential inflationary effect of monetar\ 
policy has throughout been greater than might be 
judged from the rise in total bank deposits: the truc 
domestic circulation has been rising faster than can be 
seen from the published figures. 


If the principal factors are analysed separately, | 
appears that the most important influence making for 
credit expansion this year has been the swing of the 
current external balance of payments from deficit into 
surplus. If the effect of the capital strains on the 
reserves are left out of account, it seems that the addi- 
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tional pressure put upon the Treasury’s sterling finances 
by this saving in the external current account has more 
than offset the improvement in its domestic finances 
as such. Thanks to the sharp fall in borrowings by 
local authorities from the Public Works Loan Board, 
ind the good flow into National Savings—the Treasury’s 
domestic requirements have been less than in the similar 
period of 1955, in spite of the sharp deterioration of the 
above-line account, contgary to the budget forecasts. 
The improvement in the external current account, 
which put a new internal strain on the Treasury’s 
borrowing programme, was, however, the very object 
of the whole exercise. And if monetary policy really 
had been working according to plan, the Treasury 
would have been meeting its additional requirements 
by correspondingly stepping up its sales, if not of 
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“savings” securities, then of marketable gilt-edged 
securities, thereby avoiding the undesired rise in bank 
liquid assets and deposits. Actually, it seems to have 
been securing the additional finance partly by sales of 
gold to meet the external capital strain and partly by 
increased domestic borrowings on Treasury bills. In 
short, if the crisis is to be blamed for the indifferent 
performance of policy as judged by the budget aims, 
the argument has to rest upon the weakness of the gilt- 
edged market and the unwillingness of the authorities 
to add to its difficulties by pressing their sales still 
further. In the special circumstances, it may be argued. 
there was no need—or even point—in striving thus to 
prevent credit expansion. But it is certain that, when 
monetary pressure is demonstrably needed again, a 
corresponding problem will again arise ' 


A Chance to Clear the City ? 


“ M OTORISTS have a tough enough deal already,” 

said Mr Harold Watkinson at a press conference 
last week ; and in the House this week, reporting that 
the shortage of petrol had already reduced traffic in 
Central London by about ro per cent, he added, “I 
am entirely opposed to banning motorists from any 
area of London or using the difficult and temporary 
petrol situation for the same purpose.” This is all 
very sporting—and certainly nobody could accuse the 
Government of recent undue favours to the motoring 
voter. Cars occupying free parking space along the 
kerbsides of inner London are going to gum up traffic 
for other motorists rather less than usual during the 
coming months of rationing, simply because there will 
be fewer of both. But nobody, seriously, has put 
forward any practical proposals to the Minister of 
Transport that he should ban any motorists from any 
roads anywhere in London. He has, to his honour, 
already committed himself to a sensible principle of 
charging for kerbside parking. And the committee he 
appointed to decide where he cou!'d usefully put parking 
meters to regulate short-term and long-term parking 
has now given him the answers. Does the Ministry 
really propose to use an unexpected opportunity to put 
its chosen policy into practice as yet another excuse for 
doing nothing ? 

It probably does not. The Minister, and local 
authorities can obtain the legal powers under the new 
Road Traffic Act to instal parking meters, but the 
meters have to be ordered, made, and delivered. He 
has already said that during the coming lull in city 
motoring he will take the opportunity to get on with 
road repairs and extensions as fast as possible. If the 
lull should last long enough for a start to be possible 
On putting the meters in, no scruples about being 
beastly to the motorist would be likely to deter the 
Minister. He has already braved a good deal of 
opposition from “ organised motorists,” resolutely 


defending this application of the pricing mechanism 
as the best way of rationing available street space 
among motorists who want to stop after the needs of 
those who want to keep moving have been observed. 
And the latest count of vehicles parked during the 
day at kerbsides in this inner area—before the petrol 
shortage eased matters—showed that in many districts 
virtually all the space available was already filled. 

An idea of the scale of parking charges that the 
Minister had in mind was given by Mr Molsom during 
the third reading debate on the bill last June. He 
envisaged a shilling for one hour, two shillings for 
two hours, and steeply rising charges for longer periods 
—up to 7s. 6d. or 10s. This is the right balance. The 
car commuter would have to pay a fairly heavy rent 
for the road he occupies. all day. More room would 
probably be left for the short-term parker who may 
come in to spend money in the city’s shopping areas, 
or actually to do business around the town, not merely 
to occupy the streets as well as the offices. The 
local authority, or the private developer, might once 
again be given an economic inducement to build more 
off-street garages. At best, these charges for street 
parking which imposes such heavy costs on other road 
users should allow site developers to obtain a return 
on garages comparable to those fetched by building 
offices. At the least, they might make it as expensive 
to drive in and park in the city centre as to park the 
car in a parking lot away from the congested centres 
of big cities and finish one’s journey by public transport. 

London Transport has now provided 41 “ fringe ” 
car parks at strategic Tube stations, but the value of this 
particular palliative for the problem of urban traffic 
congestion should not be over-rated. For many people 
who drive in the marginal cost of motoring is probably 
lower than parking, say, at Stanmore and paying a 
couple of shillings to come by Tube to the city ; and the 
time saved does not outweigh the inconvenience of 
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strap-hanging at peak hours. Those who are persuaded 
will be making their own tiny contribution to the con- 
gestion on the inner lines of the public transport 
services. These services, in their turn, are inadequate 
to the peak loads they have to carry, and last week the 
Minister set up another committee to encourage the 
staggering of working hours. This is the third such 
committee so far, but at least it will have some executive 
powers. Further efforts to regulate and improve traffic 
flow can be made under the new Road Traffic Act by 
raising the speed limit on main urban access roads to 
40 mph and by introducing “experimental traffic 
schemes ” in London—one-way systems, perhaps vari- 
able according to the time of day. Within the present 
limits set for total spending on road investment, too, 
Mr Watkinson is placing an emphasis upon improving 
the major thoroughfares in and around congested cities 
as well as upon constructing the fast, new motorways 
and wider trunk roads that will unload more traffic to 
circulate in them. 

All these measures—designed on the one hand to 
adapt traffic demands to the roads that are available 
and on the other to step up the traffic capacities of 
urban areas—form the seeds of a respectable policy. 
They will not bring traffic demand and capacity quickly 
into balance. But neither would any programme 
attuned to the practical needs of today. It would be 
equally unrealistic to seek a balance by major recon- 
struction of cities to match the transport demands that 
have arisen from their unplanned growth—or conversely 
to press for some form of licensing system for “ down- 
town traffic.” With the costs of constructing new 
roads in inner London reaching up to {10 million a 
mile, counting the purchase of site values, reconstruc- 
tion of urban traffic routes will have to be tackled 
primarily as part of the constant process of renewal, 
as areas are gradually cleared and redeveloped. 


* 


The beginning that may now be made in tackling 
the apparently intractable problem of urban traffic 
seems to be on reasonable lines, presuming it can be 
put into practice rapidly and sustained over a lengthy 
period. But two important needs for traffic policy in 
the cities must be stated. The first is that the problem 
in each urban area ought to be considered as a whole and 
not as a series of separate, though related questions. 


- The-second is the need for a better scientific basis to 


traffic studies. The lack of both has been commented 
upon recently by PEP in two valuable broadsheets 
on the traffic problemt and by the Road Research Board 
in its latest annual report ; while the second recently 
appears to have attracted the attention of the Minister 
of Transport. Short courses on “ traffic engineering ” 
have been given by the Road Research Laboratory and 
by some universities with the laboratory’s help. But 


ft Solving Traffic Problems: I—Lessons from America; i 
Plans for Britain Political and Economic Planning. 2s. 6d. each. 
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the staff of the laboratory is heavily loaded with it, wn 
investigatory work. 

The weakness at the basis of the present road pro- 
gramme may be illustrated by the paucity of accu: ite 
information about the volume and pattern of traft_ in 
built-up areas. Isolated studies have been mad- of 
particular stretches of road and of individual in‘ er- 
sections, but no large-scale “origin and destinat:)n” 
surveys have been made in the London area or in iny 
other major British city to determine where traffic comes 
from and where it wants to go. These are now a regi! ar 
feature of urban transport planning in the United 
States ; common enough for “ traffic consultancy ” 
have arisen as a profession to fill the demand. 


* 


It is the lack of such comprehensive surveys that 
causes so many approaches to the problems of urbin 
traffic to be lop-sided and sectional. Considerable 
study and discussion have been devoted in Britain this 
year to the possibilities of urban motorways, fast feeder 
roads with restricted access that would lead into the 
centre of British cities the motor traffic that hopes to 
be able to keep up high speeds between them on the 
arterial motorways. As such, these urban motorw1ys 
would offer major economies. Yet the experts who 
discussed them this summer—offering plans in quit: 
considerable detail for London, for example—possesse4 
inadequate data to take any accurate account of where 
these traffic lines into London would fit into the existing 
and projected pattern of other road and transpo: 
services—and whether, by attracting in more mo 
traffic, they might intensify congestion in the city centr: 
Similarly, it may be admitted that some of the m 
sensible things said about urban transport in Britis 
recently have come from spokesmen of public trans 
—but even their best arguments always have a sli.’ 
flavour of propaganda. 

The problem created by the outward city sprawl, \ 

a high concentration of employment in the centre ani « 
wide diffusion of residential areas on the periphery. 
basically that of the surges of transport demand ¢!' 
arise twice a day into and out of the inner areas. 11; 
is the concern of both private and public transp» 
American students of this problem, which is intensi!:-/ 
across the Atlantic, are increasingly suggesting that“ 
complete transport needs of a city should be consid: 
and organised by a single executive authority. I' \ 
certainly too early to suggest any such single execu' \: 
authority for transport in and out of London—tho: : 
there are probably too many sharing the powers to: 'y, 
some of them thoroughly out of touch with modern id. 5 
about traffic. But to centralise the responsibility for 
study of the developing transport needs of this city 

its vast catchment area—using existing investiga' 
bodies, among others, but seeing the problem who! 

is a more modest proposal. What the planning of urh 
transport in British cities needs, in more senses t!! 
one, is adequate intelligence. 
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Business Notes 








How Much from the Fund? 


HE Chancellor has caused some surprise by his 
T announcement that he is prepared if necessary to lean 
or all three of the immediately available reinforcements to 
the reserves—the International Monetary Fund, the Govern- 
ment’s dollar securities and the waiver ; but it seems likely 
that the biggest contribution will come from the Fund. The 
Chancellor has stated simply that the Government is making 
ar. immediate approach to draw on part of Britain’s quota 
of $1,300 million. On the basis of the liberal interpretation 
of its articles that the Fund has shown in recent years, it 
may be expected that at least $236 million, the amount of 
Britain’s initial gold subscription, will be available auto- 
matically, and that a further $325 million (representing 
Britain’s first credit tranche at IMF, comprising 25 per cent 
of its quota) could be drawn with little formality. In mid- 
October, France was granted a stand-by credit for $263 
million, absorbing its gold tranche and its first credit tranche. 

A loan from IMF is obtainable on cheaper terms than 
could be arranged with any other official agency or from 
private sources. The drawing of $236 million would carry 
only a single service charge of one half per cent ; further 
drawings that raise the Fund’s holdings of sterling up to 
25 per cent above Britain’s quota, would be charged interest 
on an ascending scale. This starts at 2 per cent on the 
Fund’s excess of holdings after three months, rising to 2} 
per cent after eighteen months and by a further one half 
per cent after every subsequent six months, reaching a 
maximum of § per cent on excess holdings after more than 
four years. Credits from the Fund are normally expected 
to be repaid within three to five years. 


The Dollar Stocks 


HE biggest element in Britain’s second line of currency 

defence—the dollar stocks belonging to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account—has been mobilised. The Chan- 
cellor has promised to use them if necessary as collateral 
for a loan “from the appropriate agency of the United 
States.” That unnamed agency must clearly be the Export- 
Import Bank and the Chancellor is assured that its help 
would be promptly available if requested. As a result all 
those who may be interested in sterling now know a little 
more about the strength of this second line of defence. 
The securities are worth between $750 million and $1,000 


million. They are mainly a mixed bag of American indus- 
trial stocks, but there has also been a small amount—about 
$60 million—of US Treasury short-dated stocks. The 
Chancellor seems to have no objection to selling those 
Treasury shorts to raise dollars quickly and indeed just 
over half the total was sold and brought into the November 
gold figures. 


The stocks are the residue of those collected from British 
subjects during the war and deposited as security for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s line of credit of $425 
million, against which $390 million was actually drawn 
and which was always well covered by its collateral. The 
loan was finally repaid in 1951, partly out of the invest- 
ment income arising from the collateral portfolio, and partly 
out of sales. Eventually the British Government repossesed 
the renaining collateral, handed back to their former owners 
those of the securities that had been borrowed and retained 
most of those that had been bought, though it allowed a 
few former owners of the bought securities to repurchase. 
I: also offered on the London market for the appropriate 
dollar premium during 1955 two lots of $15 million and 
then announced its intention of making further sales 
without prior announcement. From those various 
offers the Government broker still has a tiny residue 
to sell. An unknown but relatively small quantity 
of US Treasury shorts was sold in August this 
year, when an attempt was made to support security 
sterling by curbing the premium at which dollar stocks were 
selling in the London market. Clearly the rise in the Wall 
Street market since 1941 is mainly responsible for the 
present high value of the Exchange Account’s portfolio, but 
it is not possible to calculate out of what figure that 
$750-$1,000 million portfolio has grown. The Treasury has 
never disclosed how much stock it sold to repay the RFC 
loan, or how much it returned to its prewar owners. 


* 


One operation in the chain can now be seen to have 
been unfortunate. The sale of US Treasury stocks rather 
than American industrials in the London market this 
summer was made against the advice of some at least of the 
City experts. Those Treasury shorts would have been useful 
now. The City has not failed also to notice that 
Mr Macmillan has quite properly said nothing at all 
about Britain’s third line of currency defence, the dollar 
stocks that remain in private British ownership. The 
curious cannot even estimate their value, but since 1947, 
when they must have stood at almost nothing, they have been 
swelled steadily by the funds of immigrants, bequests, and 
capital transfers. With a dollar premium always ruling in 
London the total can only grow and never shrink. There 
is no reason to suppose that holders of them need worry. 
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Invoking the Waiver 


HE Financial Agreements of 1945 with the United States 
T and Canada laid down specific conditions in which a 
year’s interest (but not the instalment of principal) on the 
two loans could be waived. When the first instalment on the 
debt fell due at the end of 1951, the British Government, 
after long deliberation, decided not to invoke the waiver 
clause, although it seemed certain that the technical condi- 
tions had been satisfied. Last year, following the autumn 
drain in the reserves, Mr Butler explored the possibility of 
invoking the waiver, and discussions were held with the US 
Treasury. It quickly became apparent that the original con- 
ditions could not be sensibly interpreted in the changed 
circumstances. This year, as Mr Macmillan has now 
revealed, the British Government has submitted a formal 
claim for a waiver to the United States (which if granted 
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would apply also to the interest on the Canadian loan ind 
would mean a total saving to the reserves of $103.8 million) 
The Government has been assured that the US Adminisir:- 
tion will submit the proposal to Congress when it meas 
next month “ with the definite recommendation that ap)ro- 
priate modification of the present language be made to 
carry out the spirit of the original intention.” Pending 
the formal sanction, Britain will pay the $103.8 million of 
interest on the two loans from the reserves to a speci! 
holding account; but the end-year payments will 
include $71.7 million in repayment of principal besides 
other special loan instalments listed below. 

The first of the two conditions in the 1945 Agreement 
that have to be fulfilled is that, over the preceding five years 
United Kingdom exports plus net receipts from invisible 
averaged less than the annual average of UK imports 
1936-38, adjusted for changes in import prices. Interprei:- 
tion of this condition is a major exercise in which different 
statisticians will arrive at different results ; the designated 





Suez and the Reserves 





HE fall of $279 million in the gold 

and dollar reserves in November was 
much the largest monthly fall for nearly 
five years ; yet the true strain on sterling 
was larger still. The impact on the 
reserves was cushioned first by the sale 
by the Treasury of rather over $30 
million of US short-dated government 
securities and secondly by the practice 
of settling the account with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union one month in 
arrear; the deficit of £24 million 
incurred in November will require a 
gold payment of $50 million this month, 
whereas last month’s payment in respect 
of the October deficit was $28 million. 
If adjustment is made for these two 
influences, and for the $4 million 
received in defence aid, the current com- 
mercial dollar deficit was no less than 
$335 million. The fall in the reserves 


since Colonel Nasser’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal at the end of July, even 
after crediting the receipt of $177 million 
from Trinidad Oil, was $440 million. 
The pace of the drain is much faster 
than in the late summer of 1955, when 
sterling was last under heavy pressure. 
It has reduced the reserves to $1,965 
million, below their level at the begin- 
ning of the year, and to the lowest point 
since the end of 1952. At their low point 
on September 18, 1949, the reserves 
stood at $1,330 million, having fallen by 
$580 million in the five and a half 
months before devaluation. In the back- 
wash of the Korean boom, the reserves 
toppled from $3,867 million in June, 
1951, to $1,662 million in April, 1952. 
The Chancellor has attributed the 
recent strain “almost entirely” to the 
pressure on sterling resulting from “the 















events of the past four months and the 
international tension they have caused” 
The bulk of that pressure has been 
speculative and psychological, but there 
have also been the first payments 
for western hemisphere oil. = [his 
month, such payments must be expected 
to increase; and notwithstanding tic 
waiver of the interest on the North 
American postwar loans, the reserves wil! 
be burdened by over $137 million o! 
special payments. These are: $717 
million in repayment of principal 
of the loans, $74 million as : 
quarterly instalment on the Canadian 
wartime loan, around $5 million on 
the small part of Marshall Aid that took 
the form of a loan, $3 million as tlc 
regular monthly payment to EPU cred 
tors, and $50 million as the gold set'le 
ment of last month’s EPU deficit. 
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DOLLAR DRAIN COMPARED 
tion RESER - ava 
$ million ERVES SINCE 1949 Com- | Special | oo 
4000 " $ Mn | mercial US Paymts. — it 
a Dollar | Aid OF |e eves EM 
b ; Balance* Receipts ee Peri 
Inflow of foreign 1955 = | ] 
3000+ funds _ Jan.—July ...... —316 | +98 —_— | —218 2.41 
ae —~3 | +4] — | — 87 2,4 
September . —13¢ | 4+ 2 aA. 2 BSO D 3A 
3 4 October ...... aS ee ae oni | — 48 2.29 
November.... — 16 a oe oi | — 2 2,28 
sons l— = Aug.—Nov. ..... —272 | +11 | — | —261 | 2,25 
Canal seized 1956 : | | 
q Jan.-July ...... 4-250 +42 | — 7H! 4285 | 2,40 
7 August ...... —119 |; +4 | — 14% | —129 | 2,27 
September ... | —128 | + 3 | +177§ | + 52 | 2,52 
1000 }- Devatuation Octtter.....)—- 9 ] 7 = 1S ge | 20 
71 November. re —3135 +4 | + Wi | —279 1,96" 
Aug.—Nov. ..... —651 | +18 | + 193 | 440 | 1,965 
@ al ' ; 
* Including settlement with European Payments Union, rela 
o'—+—__+__+_____+_+—_+_ to balance in previous month. + Special funding payment 
‘ ; - : 5 t EPU creditors, { Subscription to Inte i 1 Finance Corpo 
{ ' ‘ ‘ red scription to International binance I 
949 50 5! 52 53 54 55 56 tion. § From sale of Trinidad Oil Company. |j Approx. rece|| 
irom sales of US govt. bonds. 
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FLYING TO CANADA? 





15-DAY EXCURSION 


SAVE £34 


on a normal 
tourist fare 


Now you can fly to Canada on 
'CA’s mew 15-Day Tourist 
i:xcursion, and save over £34 on 
anormal tourist fare. Fly the fast, | 
direct TCA Super Constellation | 
route to either Montreal or 
Toronto. 





Ask your Travel Agent for 
full details of TCA’s two 
wonderful saving offers. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FAMILY FARE PLAN 


SAVE £214 


on fares fora 


family of four 
Once again TCA’s popular 





Family Fare Plan will be in | 


operation from now until 
March 31, 1957, offering really 
worthwhile saving for Dad, Mum 
and the children when they fly 


together in either Tourist or First | 


Class. 


+ Based on a family of four flying | 


Tourist return from London to | 


Montreal. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.i. 


Tel : WHitehall 0851 


And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 
Serving Europe, all Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean 
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A cheque book 


for Christmas 


IF youR SON—or daughter —is old 
enough to have a cheque book, why 
not give him a real token of your 
confidence by opening a _ current 


account on his behalf this Christmas ? 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


foc 
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Balfour 
Beatty 
Vale p OTe, 
Limited | 


Nuclear power 


for the nation’s future 


AN EXAMPLE of industry pooling its resources to 
prepare for a mighty project is the linking of the 
A.E.I.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Com- 
pany with two important firms of Civil Engineer- 
ing Contractors—Balfour, Beatty and Co. Ltd. 
and John Laing and Son Ltd. 

Tothe strength of the A.E.I.—John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company and its constituents 
(British Thomson-Houston, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and John Thompson) is added a fund of 
knowledge in the civil engineering field. 


RADBROKE HALL - 


ON enn nO 
- ee of * Se a - 


KNUTSFORD - 


The Balfour Beatty Group has a world-wide 
reputation in all forms of engineering and con- 
struction work and is at present carrying out 
major contracts for the Central Electricity 
Authority. John Laing and Son Ltd. has carried 
out building and civil engineering work at the 
first Government Atomic Energy Establishment 
at Windscale and is at present engaged in the 
construction of power stations in the United 


Kingdom, as well as in major development 
schemes in Canada. 


CHESHIRE 








—— 
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arbiter is the International Monetary Fund. It is generally 
expected that the Fund will now grant the “statistical 
certificate.” Re-interpretation if not re-writing is however 
needed for the clause that demands that in the event of an 
interest waiver being exercised there must be a propor- 
tionate reduction in releases of sterling balances accumulated 
during the war. Those balances have not, as was then 
expected, been separated from balances accruing since the 


end of the war, and it is now impossible even to identify 
them. 


The Revenue and the Ration | 


Rta both of the revenue and 6f petrol ration- 
ing by an increase in duty on motor spirit and other 
ight oils was obviously a wise move for the Chancellor at 
this time. Mr Macmillan had previously put his losses in 
motor spirit duty from the cut in supplies at about £6 million 
a month ; presumably this is the basis of the increase which 
he expects to bring in some {£30 million—say {£24 million 
from motor spirit and aviation fuels consumed inside Britain 
and £6 million from duties on other light oils and on diesel 
oil for road vehicles. The anomaly that industries which 
use light hydrocarbon oils will once again bear this increased 
duty (though certain of them can obtain “ drawbacks” in 
respect of some of their consumption), while those using 
the black oils escape it, remains unchanged. 

The Chancellor is counting upon the increase to maintain 
his estimated revenue from these duties. In the case of 
motor spirit, his figuring suggests that he expects total motor 
spirit and aviation fuel supplies to be slightly over 70 per 
cent of “normal” during the four months from now 
until April. Since goods transport, agriculture and industry 
iake slightly more than half of motor spirit, and will probably 
get about 75 per cent of their normal supplies, this implies 
that the total of basic and supplementary rations for private 
cars may not offer more than about 60-65 per cent of the 
petrol that they would apparently have been expected to 
use this winter. 

The oil companies have added their contribution to rais- 
ing the marginal cost of motor transport to the Chancellor’s, 
and have unaided brought about a significant rise in fuel 
costs for certain industries, by their increases in price. 
These were clearly unavoidable, and indeed may be only a 
first instalment, since crude prices are beginning to rise, 
while spot tanker rates are still soaring. Out of the increase 
of sd. a gallon on motor spirit 13d. a gallon is going to 
help retailers during a bleak winter: the oil companies are 
getting 34d. to cover the cost of re-routing and higher 
tanker freights (representing about 2jd. a gallon) and the 
increased costs of internal distribution (say id. a gallon). 
Diesel oil for road vehicles goes up 43d. a gallon, plus the 
Chancellor’s shilling: fuel oil 33d. a gallon, or 31 per cent, 
which is about the same proportion as the effective increase 
in motor spirit prices } and other products 3d. a gallon. 
There would be good reasons for increasing the price of fuel 
oil a little more than other products as a matter of principle, 
since this is the product in tightest demand and the one of 
which it is hoped to maintain the highest proportion of 
normal supplies. But in any case world fuel oil prices 
have begun to rise earlier than those of other products, 
and only part of the rise has been passed on. 


905 
Bad News is a Tonic 


0 record what has happened in the markets is easy. To 
interpret it leaves miuch to the predilections of the 
interpreter. Stock markets were headed upwards before 
the Chancellor spoke. He broke the rally, but for no more 
than a few hours on Tuesday evening and Wednesday morn- 
ing. On Wednesday afternoon the market was rising again 
and over the week ended on Wednesday The Economist 
share indicator has jumped 6.4 to 176.4. Commodity prices 
were without a clear trend but the easing of metal prices 
went only a little further after the Government 
statement. Sterling was still dragging along near to 
its effective support level of $2.78}-3% when Mr Macmillan 
spoke. His statement lifted it off that platform; on 
Wednesday it touched $2.78}3 and closed at $2.784, appar- 
ently without support, but the strength was not fully main- 
tained on Thursday. Gold shares enjoyed an active market 
and rose sharply after the Chancellor’s speech. 

Three at least of those events need explanation. Why the 
market was already rising before the Government’s economic 
Measures were announced, why the dip caused by those 
measures was so short lived, and why on the very day that 
sterling seemed to be finding relief from its recent pressure 
the gold share market should have burst into new activity, 
the jobbers receiving more orders than they had seen for a 
month? The rise in the market at the end of last week was 
based partly on a domestic fact, the cessation of the forced 
selling that followed the recent Stock Exchange failure and 
a little bear closing when it was realised that further reper- 
cussions need not be expected. That forced selling had 
affected oil shares, and it is now known that it affected gold 
shares too. The steps taken to get increased supplies of 
American oil to Europe, coupled with the plans for an 
Anglo-French withdrawal from Port Said, occurred when 
the market was ripe technically for a rally. 

Investors faced with grave facts seldom react badly to 
strong measures. They gave Mr Macmillan full marks— 
fuller than the jobbers had allowed in their precautionary 
marking down on Tuesday evening—for the strength of his 
intention td defend sterling. When they saw the rise in 
sterling (and the narrowing of the discount on three months 
forward sterling by } cent to 23 cents) their confidence grew 
further. It may be illogical that measures designed to defend 
sterling should also have made some investors see the point 
in holding a hedge against sterling in their portfolios, but 
it is quite understandable. And when the premium on dollar 
stocks is approaching 10 per cent and the possibility of a re- 
cession on Wall Street is being canvassed, gold shares rather 
than dollar stocks are the best hedge. The buying of gold 
shares is also a reminder that investors do not yet trust the 
industrial market far. 


Co-operation about Oil 


HE decision of the American government to waive the 
T operation of the antitrust laws and permit the Middle 
East Emergency Committee to function means, at best, that 
the British Government should now be able to honour the 
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petrol ration and maintain the reduced level of deliveries 
of other products. Now that the American oil companies 
are permitted, within closely defined limits, to form a tanker 
pool and co-ordinate information on supplies it should be 
possible to transport additional oil from the Western Hemi- 
sphere in sufficient quantity to maintain Europe’s imports 
of petroleum at 75 per cent of the normal rate. To do this, 
the OEEC Oil Committee has now estimated, oil production 
in the Western Hemisphere will have to be increased by 
between 600,000 and 800,000 barrels a day. Not more than 
200,000 barrels a day of this can be expected from Vene- 
zuela, and the measure of the extra oil that it is hoped can 
be moved from the oilfields in Texas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma to loading points in the Gulf of Mexico is thus 
about 600,000 barrels a day. About half of this will be 
needed by the refineries on the East Coast of the United 
States to replace crude formerly imported from the Middle 
East, leaving the other half for Europe. Some of the diffi- 
culties which still have to be overcome before the extra 
supplies can be shipped are discussed in:an American Note 
on page 884. 

The greatest benefit from the waiving of the anti-trust 
laws should come from the operation of the tanker pool. 
Owing to the delay in reactivating the MEEC some of the 
tankers bringing Middle East oil to the United States were 
not immediately rerouted, and one was even sent from 
Sidon in the Mediterranean through the Panama Canal to 
California after the Suez Canal had been blocked. Now that 
a tanker pool has been set up all of this tonnage can be 
diverted to carry supplies from the Caribbean to Europe. 
The detailed plans for rerouting have, however, still to be 
approved by the American Department of Justice before 
they can be put into operation. And the anti-trust waiver 
does not yet apply to the participation of the American oil 
companies in the OEEC Petroleum Emergency Group 
which has been set up to assist the OEEC Oil Committee 


in assessing Europe’s needs and allocating available supplies 
between member countries. 


The Cost of Crude 


RESSURE for higher crude oil prices in the United States 
P to offset rising production costs will become stronger 
as crude stocks there are drawn down to supply Europe and 
the American east coast refineries. Venzuelan crude, 
especially prized because of its high fuel oil yield, has already 
risen in price by 15 cents a barrel, but so far, although some 
unofficial premiums have been paid, there has been no in- 
crease in the posted price of Texas crude. When the 
Caribbean price increase becomes more general, it will pose 
uncomfortable problems for the oil companies operating in 
the Middle East. 

If the normal movement of Persian Gulf crude through 
the Suez Canal to the United States were continuing, then 
a more or less simultaneous increase in Middle East and 
Caribbean prices, however unpopular in Europe, would 
still leave Persian Gulf crudes competitive with Caribbean 
crudes delivered to the refineries on the east coast of the 
United States. But now that Persian Gulf supplies have to 
be shipped all the way round the Cape the existing Persian 
Gulf fob price is clearly uncompetitive with Caribbean 
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crudes delivered either to the United States or to Europe. 
Economically, therefore, there is an overwhelming case for 
a cut in Persian Gulf prices, rather than a rise. But with 
royalty incomes in producing countries of the Middle East 
already sharply depleted by the enforced cuts in production 
there, a fall in the fob price in the Persian Gulf can be 
ruled out on political grounds. The most likely course js a 
compromise between economic and political pressures, which 
would leave the Persian Gulf price unchanged as the 
Caribbean price goes up. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean the fob price of Middle 
East crude delivered from the pipeline terminals—which at 
present means only from Tapline—is normally fixed so as to 
be roughly competitive with Persian Gulf crude shipped 
round the Arabian Peninsula and through the Suez Canal. 
This week’s increase of 23 cents a barrel in the price posted 
by Esso Export Corporation for supplies drawn from Sidon, 
the Tapline terminal in the Mediterranean, had been held 
in ecRine for some months, and reflected merely higher 
tanker freight rates round Arabia when the Suez Canal was 
still open. It is not intended to reflect the increased cost of 
hauling Persian Gulf crude round the Cape. Nevertheless, 
the price of crude delivered to European countries from 
Tapline could hardly be less’ in future than one which 
would equate the delivered cost of Arabian crude with that 
from the nearest alternative source of supply—the Carib- 
bean. Similar considerations may apply if deliveries are 
resumed through the Iraq pipelines to Banias and Tripoli 
before the Suez Canal is cleared. The latest reports from 
Baghdad suggest that Syria may shortly begin negotiating 
with the Iraq Petroleum Company on the repair of the 
pumping stations. 


Smaller Rise in Stocks 


|" manufacturing industry, at least, there are now clear 
signs that the rate of stock building is slowing down. 
The Board of Trade’s provisional estimate for the third 
quarter is that the value of stocks and work in progress in 
manufacturing rose by only two per cent compared with 4 
rise of over three per cent in the second quarter and of 
four per cent in the first quarter of this year ; stocks are 
taken at cost or market value, whichever is the lower. There 
was also a change in the source of that increase. In the first 
half of the year the increase in stocks was mainly in work 
in progress and in finished goods ; in the third quarter it 
was mainly in materials and fuel. There are dangers in 
trying to rationalise these changes, but the pattern does 
conform to what one would expect. Manufacturers do not 
cut production at the first signs of a slackening in demand ; 
hence stocks of finished goods and work in progress tend ‘0 
rise. That rise then levels off as prgduction is brought into 
line with sales, at the expense initially of a rise in stocks ©! 
materials and fuel (fuel stocks, in any case, are the le. 
likely to be cut at this or any other time). It is also possi0'e 
that the changes in the third quarter were partly the resu't 
of seasonal influences. 

The slower rate of stock building in manufacturing, whi." 
accounts for roughly half the total stocks in Britain, is 
necessarily a guide to the rest of the economy. The 00-/ 
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Now and again, a development occurs so 
dramatic as to transform age-old ideas and 
traditions. 

Today, titanium — at last harnessed to the 
needs of engineers—holds out the exciting 
promise of far-reaching changes. 

Already, aircraft designers have learnt to 
appreciate titanium’s special properties, especi- 
ally its high strength-to-weight ratio and 


the cart-horse 









Titanium 


metals of today 


outstanding resistance to corrosion. Titanium 
has answered some of their most exacting 
problems. It may provide the answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from titanium 
and its alloys. For full technical information 
about this remarkable new metal, write for the 
booklet “Wrought Titanium”. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. LONDON S.W.1 | | 
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TWENTY ALBERT EMBANKMENT 


arcuirects: T. P. Bennett & Son 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Ove Arup & Partners 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS: Gardiner & Theobold 


The speed with which this ten-storey block has been constructed 
has aroused widespread interest both here and abroad. The frame went up 
at the rate of a floor a fortnight. Taylor Woodrow speed is 

never achieved at the expense of quality. It results from the 

Company’s wide experience of modern techniques in many lands, from 
skilled pre-planning, from full mechanization. And not least, 


from drive and enthusiasm at every stage of the project. 


Clients and consultants find that ut saves 
time and money to call us into full collaboration 


at the very beginning of any schenv 


TAYLOR WOODROW build everywhere 


10 PARK STREET LONDON W.!I. GROSVENOR 887! 
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quarterly returns of stocks held outside manufacturing cover 
about one-quarter of all stocks held by wholesalers (includ- 
ing merchants and importers) and in the government’s 
trading and strategic stocks. Stocks covered by these 
returns, however, contain a high proportion of industrial 
materials, and were valued in December, 1954, at about 
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£350 million (at average cif prices in the fourth quarter of 
1954), compared with about £4,000 million for manufac- 
turers’ stocks. For what it is worth, these stocks are 
provisionally estimated to have risen by two per cent in 
value and by four per cent in volume in the third quarter. 


Chemicals and the Canal 


HE extremely guarded answer given by Mr Errol in 
fe House of Commons on Tuesday to a question 
about raw material supplies to plants making petroleum 
chemicals concealed the potential danger. The effect of the 
oil shortage on refinery throughput may threaten the 
petrochemical plants with a wholesale disruption of supplies. 
The gases that these plants use as raw materials come 
directly from the catalytic crackers ; they also use middle- 
cut naphthas from the ordinary distillation process. These 
plants have been so closely geared to a certain pattern of 
refinery operations that sharp changes in that pattern throw 
petroleum chemical production into confusion. If the oil 
companies shut down their cat crackers one after the other 
—some are already closed—in order to step up the propor- 
tion of fuel oils produced from their reduced volume of 
crude, they cut off the gaseous feedstock for the petro- 
chemical plants. 

The huge ICI petrochemicals plant at Wilton is one of 
the plants that use naphtha as their feedstock, as are the 
Petrochemicals plant at Partington and the Grangemouth 
plant of the Distillers-British Petroleum subsidiary, British 
Hydrocarbons. These can expect to continue to get 
supplies of naphtha from the straight-run distillation that 
precedes any subsequent cracking and reforming operations, 
But distillation is a highly flexible operation and there is 
already talk at the refineries of incorporating a high propor- 
tion of the naphtha present in crude oil into finished motor 
spirits in order to increase its volume. This suggests an 
impending tug of war between the managers of the chemical 
plants and those on the petrol selling side. 
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It would be more difficult still to find a substitute for the 
refinery gases that supply other installations, such as the 
Shell solvent plant at Stanlow. This plant produces 60 
per cent of all the organic solvents made in the country and 
draws most of its supplies of propylene gas directly off the 
Stanlow cat cracker. Some alternative sources of propylene 
are available, but it is difficult to see how they could pro- 
vide enough gas to keep output up to its normal levels if the 
cracker shuts. The effects of a shortage of petroleum 
chemicals would be most severely felt in the plastics and 
paint industries ; but there would also be repercussions on 
household detergent powders, although one principal deter- 
gent is a by-product of lubricating oil production and would 
be less affected. But so many industries use these oil-based 
organic chemicals at one stage or another that a return to 
imports from the United States may well be unavoidable. 


Australia’s World Bank Loan 


HE Commonwealth of Australia has borrowed a further 

$50 million from the World Bank for its dollar capital 
expenditure, on terms that must seem highly attractive 
against those which it now has to pay for its sterling 
borrowing in the London market. This is in addition to 
the $9} million borrowed from the bank last week in con- 
junction with the placing of $173 million of serial notes 
with institutions. The loan is for 15 years at 4} per cent 
including the 1 per cent commission charged by the bank. 
Amortisation is to start in July, 1959. Australia is already 
a substantial customer of the bank, and has now borrowed 
a total of $317.73 million towards financing the equipment 
needed from the dollar area for its expanding economy. 


Wool Buyers Caught Out 


HE Suez crisis caught the wool industry in Britain and 
; other countries on the wrong foot. Before the crisis 
prices of raw wool were easing and buyers were tempted to 
buy less than they needed. Events in the Middle East sent 
them hurrying to cover their needs. Prices rose quickly, 
and that encouraged further buying. Competition from 
Europe was backed 
d per Ib clean c.if UK : by heavy purchases 
30r . ; by Japan; Russia 
20+ MERINO ty) || and the East Euro- 

y .  - pean countries joined 

HOF 4 in ; so did the United 
States, which has 
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since the end of 
October and are now 
at the highest levels for about two years. There were 
signs this week that the spate of buying has eased ; 
prices in Australia have levelled off and in New 
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Zealand prices have declined. But with the Christmas 
break in the auctions approaching it seems unlikely that 
a decline can go far. The testing time will come in the 
New Year, when supplies should be arriving in quantity 
and offerings in the dominions will be heavy. 


Membership of the Wheat Scheme 


HE membership of the International Wheat Agreement 
T is now settled, and the Wheat Council has been able 
to bring into balance the quantities which the exporters 
guarantee to sell at the maximum price of 200 cents a bushel 
and the importers guarantee to buy at the minimum price 
of 150 cents a bushel. By December Ist, 38 im- 
porting countries had accepted the agreement; another 
four—Brazil, Lebanon, Holland and Panama—have been 
given more time to deposit their instrument of acceptance, 
and three—Ceylon, Jordan and Colombia—have failed to 
signify their intention to accept. The guaranteed quantities 
of the 42 countries amount to 7,991,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 10,749,000 tons in the previous agreement. The 
guaranteed quantities of the six exporters—Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, France, Sweden and the United States— 
which were initially fixed at 8,244,000 tons, have accordingly 
been reduced pro rata to 7,991,000 tons. The council, which 
now has the power “ to study any aspect of the world wheat 
situation,” also announced that it has accepted an invitation 
to be represented at a meeting on grains convened by the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation next spring. 


Light and Shade for DCO 


ARCLAYS DCO is the biggest British bank operating 
B overseas ; and in Egypt, as in many other countries, 
its interests are more extensive than those of any other 
foreign bank. In the report Mr Julian Crossley, the chair- 
man, gives no news of the bank’s experience during the 





Retail Business 


CUSTOMER TRENDS 


This is a new quarterly bulletin for those 
interested in the home market for consumer 
goods. It includes short and long-term forecasts 
of sales by different outlets and merchandise 
groups, regional surveys and reports on special 


investigations. 
Full particulars from the compilers: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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past month, promising up to date information at the 
annual meeting on December 28th. It is believed, how-ver, 
that all members of the bank’s staff of United Kingdom 
nationality have now returned to Britain. The be k’s 
business, together with that of other British and French 
banks, was sequestered early in November. It is known 
that under the control of the Egyptian authorities busines; 
is being carried on. 

In the period covered by the report and accounts, h 
ever—the twelve months to September 30th—the keynote 
was still expansion ; the year saw the establishment oj 
the thousandth branch of the bank. The incr 
in deposits was £28.5 million, compared with {15.8 
million in 1954-55, bringing total deposits to (537 
million. The bank made good the whole of 
year’s decline in its liquidity: its holdings of cash, . 
money and Treasury bills all rose markedly, and 
liquidity ratio which last year declined from 40.5 to 37.7 
per cent, was restored to 40.6 per cent. Advances | 
off by £10.5 million to £208.2 million, but the whole of 
the decline was experienced in the last few months of 1) 
accounting year. This and the higher rates on short loans 
and bills helped to raise revenue by more than the increase 
in costs, and the disclosed net profit after tax rose }) 
£109,000 to £1,261,000. The increase in trading profits 
was probably considerably larger; Barclays DCO s11! 
strikes its profit after making full provision through trans- 
fers to inner reserves for depreciation in the market value 
of its gilt edged portfolio. This must have been appreci- 
able in the past year, yet the bank shows its total quoted 
investments, “at under cost and below market price,” 
by £11.4 million to £116.6 million. 

The bank is maintaining its total dividend unchang 
at 8 per cent, but the ranking capital has again b 
increased this time by the one for five scrip issue of July, 
1955. It is proposed to increase the present authorise’ 
capital from {£15 million to £30 million though no issuc 
is at present in view. Since the bank operates under 1: 
own Act of Parliament, an amending bill will be needed 


That’s Shell —That Was 


HE rally in oil shares had started before the Roy! 
Dutch-Shell group issued its statement on earnings 

in the third quarter of this year. But this statement, show 
ing another increase in sales and a slight recovery in n-' 














Jan.—Mar. April-June July—Sept 
(£ million) | | 
1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 19 
RTE AS | 473-6 | 535-4 | 509-0 | 559-7 | 537-9 | 59) 
Gross income. 67-2 80-2 68-8 83-0 86-6 8 
Net income... 34-1 40-7] 3%-6] 43-3 | 42-7] 48 
Income /sales :- 
Gross percent | 14-2] 15-0] 13-5) 14-8| 16-1} 14: 
Net percent. | 7:2) 7:6] 7-2| 77| 7-91 8 























profit margins, strengthened the rally. The figures, show® 
in the accompanying table, relate to a period, the directo! 
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How much does it cost 
to collect your money? 


Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 
of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 


them what you will) involves costly clerical effort. 


Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 
Machines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 
low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 


other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 


What does punched card equipment cost? Powers-Samas have 
matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 


small, the medium and the large organisation, 


POWERS-SAMAS 


mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 





Powers-Samas 
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T, imed to save time 





A business 
trip to 
Switzerland ? | 






Then travel on the late afternoon | 
‘business man’s’ flight from 
London Airport (16.55) to Zurich | 
and save the most important | 
hours of the day for discussions | 
with colleagues, meetings with | 
clients—or just ‘business as usual’, | 
Spend a relaxing evening in the 
unique comfort of a Swissair 
Metropolitan, enjoy your freshly 
cooked dinner... and then with 
cares forgotten, arrive in Zurich | 
for a good night’s rest and an 
early morning start. 


Book through your Travel Agent NOW | 


fly 
SWISSAIR > 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA | 


Offices in: LONDON MAN 


CHESTER GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN | 
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Mr Brandyman— 
a true friend at Christmas 


The great traditional Christmas drink is Brandy 
—of course. And jovial Mr Brandyman knows 
just how you like it: as a long luxurious drink 
with ginger ale or soda. Mr Brandyman’s famous 
refreshment will be in demand at Christmas 
parties everywhere! 


Make priends wit: MARTELL 


BRANDY for Christmas means MARTELL 

















But .. please don't forget the others! 
There are nearly 4,500 Children in our Family 
who also hope their wishes will come true— 

WILL YOU BE THEIR SANTA CLAUS? 


A Voluntary Society still Needing Your Help 
CHRISTMAS DONATIONS gratefully received by the Secretary, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 








| 
(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) | 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.11 | 
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Shipping & Insurance Agents. 
Shippers of Rubber, Tin and Coconut Oil. 
Importers and Distributors of 
Building & Electrical Materials, 
Engineering, Steel and many other 
products from British Factories. 


LLOYDS AGENTS IN PENANG SINCE 1847 


1e- veach a widler: mavkoe 
a lebt wot... conbil 


SANDILANDS 
BUTTERY Ss Co.Ltd 


CHARTERED BANK CHAMBERS, SINGAPORE. 
29 BEACH ST., PENANG - PUDU RD., KUALA LUMPUR. 
and at Ipoh and Kota Baru. 


Cable Address: SANDBUT, SINGAPORE 





London Office: 2 Metal Exchange Buildings, London, E.C.3. Tel: MAW sion House 45¢ 
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remind shareholders, “ prior to the immobilisation of the 
Suez Canal and of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipeline.” 
The effect, the directors add, has been to reduce oil supplies 
and to add materially to costs, though such increases 
“ will be recovered in the selling prices to the greatest extent 
possible.” 

All this statement can do is to confirm the impression that 
the directors will not go beyond their earlier promise to 
pay a tax-free dividend of 15 per cent on the Shell capital 
as increased by the 25 per cent free scrip issue. The tax- 
free interim dividend of § per cent points in the same direc- 
tion, as does the statement by Royal Dutch that the interim 
dividend of 7} per cent, against 6 per cent, should not be 
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The outflow of notes from the Bank of England for 
Christmas spending is now gathering force ; in the week to 
Wednesday it reached £31.4 million, making £43.3 million 
in the past two weeks. This compares with an outflow of 
£47-9 million in the comparable weeks of 1955. To accom- 
modate the increase, the fiduciary issue has been raised this 
week by £50 million to £1,975 million. 


* 
Bootle Corporation is to make a public offer of {£1} 
million of a 5} per cent stock, 1961, at 984. 


construed as implying a bigger total payment. 


SHORTER NOTES 


* 


In 1957 the fixed price of sugar bought under the 


Commonwealth Sugar Agreement will be £42 3s. 4d. a ton, 


an increase of {1 8s. 4d. on this year’s price. 


International Nickel Company of Canada has decided to 
raise its price by £81 to £600 a ton, delivered UK, and to 


open up a huge new nickel property in the Mystery-Moak 


Lakes area of Northern Manitoba. 


* 


The Export Credits Guarantee Department has suspended 


cover on new business with Hungary. 





Company Notes 





TURNER AND NEWALL. 
Some directors are by nature optimists ; 
others studiously avoid prophecy; and 
others are sO cautious as to leave behind 
the impression—unintentionally perhaps— 
of confirmed pessimism. In the last cate- 
gory are the directors of Turner and 
Newall. Less than six months ago they 
issued a half-yearly statement, which with- 
out giving figures, said that towards the 
end of the half-year the volume of sales 
“was tending slightly downwards” and 
that at home the credit squeeze was 
reducing some of the orders placed by the 


customers of the group. They also 
Years to Sept. 30, 
1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings: £ £ 
Trading profit......... 15,562,858 16,664,935 
Other income ......... 597,891 805,301 
Pemreciation sc. cscaes 2,605,044 2,846,707 
Development ........- 859,824 878,777 
SOR iit enenandowha 6,740,938 7,467,019 
Net profit ......0..00. 5.753.879 5,876,800 
SRE exicccdewwst 484,080 503,895 
Ordinary dividends .... 1,573,303 1,730,633 
Retained profits ....... 4,568,945 4,216,453 
Ordinary dividends (per 
OEE bxt <uiacae ea kde 25 274 


£1 ordinary stock at 100s. yields £5 10s. per cent. 


described the volume of trade abroad as 
being “ static,” adding it might be “ some- 
what lower before long.” There was 
no evidence, they said, to warrant pessi- 
mism, but the “ ever-forward movement 
appeared to have ceased.” 

Investors, remembering the company’s 
conservative dividend record, guessed that 
the ordinary payment would be left 
unchanged at 25 per cent. Yet the figures 
for the full year to September 30th have 
brought the fifth successive increase in the 
dividend—this time from 25 to 27} per 
cent—and another advance in earnings. 
Before all charges the consolidated trading 
profit has risen from £15,562,858 to 





£16,664,935 and net earnings from 
£5;753,879 to £5,876,800. The dividend, 
slightly bigger though it is, is still con- 
servative, over 70 per cent of net earnings 
being retained. 

Among the group’s biggest customers 
are the building and motor industries. 
And if there were reason for caution six 
months ago, there is reason for even 
greater caution now. But this asbestos 
group enjoys the advantages of vertical 
integration ; of a dominant position in the 
business ; and of a large volume of busi- 
ness overseas. If its earnings turn down 
this year, as well they might, they seem 
unlikely to fall so heavily as to put the 
dividend in danger. The company’s {1 
stock units are among the bluest of blue 
chips, at the moment yielding about 5} 
per cent, and only a major economic storm 
could alter their standing—as it would 
alter the standing of many other leading 
equities. 


* 


FLOWERS BREWERIES. 
The story of Flowers begins with Greens. 
In 1947 Mr Bernard Dixon became the 
chairman of J. W. Green of Luton, which 
at that time controlled about 250 public 
houses. Since 1948 the group has 
expanded and developed at a remarkable 
rate in an industry which has not been 
expanding, but which has been changing 
in composition. Through a series of 
amalgamations, involving both new issues 
for cash and share exchanges, the group 
has grown until it now controls about 1,500 
public houses. The biggest single acquisi- 
tion came in 1954, when Flowers and 
Greens were amalgamated and the name 
of the group was changed to Flowers. It 
has now become one of the 20 or so big 


brewing groups in the country and it has 
certainly been the one that—in terms of 
the number of tied houses it controls—has 
grown fastest since the war. 


Amalgamations of breweries have 
become common and the trade is being 
concentrated into fewer, larger groups. 
Flowers is an outstanding example of the 
tendency. The group has an unusual 
geographical shape ; its trunk is in the 
industrial Midlands, but it has limbs as 
far apart as Kent and Durham. It is a 
shape on which a national business could 
be built. The ownership of tied houses 
smooths the path towards selling beers in 
registered clubs, heaviest on the ground 
in the industrial areas, and in the words 
of the 1954-55 report Flowers’ free trade 
has “made substantial progress towards 
national coverage.” By intensive adver- 
tising Flowers, like many other brewers, 
is promoting the sale of its bottled beers 
both inside and outside its own tied 
houses. The group has also taken the step 
of selling a draught bitter beer casked in 
such a way that its quality is not affected 
by the time it is left “on tap” in the 
barrel. This beer will now be sold in 
Meux’s London houses, following the pur- 
chase by Flowers of a small minority 
interest in Meux. This technique hints at 
a possibility of selling a draught beer by 
small and slow individual sales wherever 
the rapid turnover of a well-frequented 
public house cannot be achieved. 


The group’s progressive and aggressive 
intentions are revealed in other ways. It 
is encouraging its licensees to be more 
efficient ; it has sold 30 of its outlying 
public houses ; and its aim is to build up 
its trade in and near the industrial areas. 
Such a policy of expansion means heavy 
expenditure and in such a competitive 
industry as brewing it may not lead to a 
quick improvement in earnings. In the 
meantime the group’s results are about 
average. Its gross trading profits have 
risen slightly, from £912,693 to £935,982, 
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and its ordinary dividend, covered about 
one and a half times, has been left 
unchanged at 15 per cent. On this divi- 
dend the 5s. ordinary units at 9s. 6d. yield 
7.9 per cent. 


* 


BORAX (HOLOINGS). The 
rise of Borax deferred from £4 2s. 6d. last 
year to £13 13s. 9d. has been one of the 
outstanding features of the Stock 
Exchange. It may be a_ well-justified 
advance for the market value of the invest- 
ment in the American subsidiary suggests 
a still higher valuation for the holding 
company’s deferred stock, but it has the 
disadvantage that it has made that stock 
decidedly “heavy.” The company’s new 
proposals are obviously designed first to 
counteract that heaviness and secondly to 
give the company, which now has many 
American stockholders, a more impressive 
nominal capital. It is proposed first to 
capitalise £6 million of reserves and make 
a two for one free issue, secondly to split 
the {1 units into §s. units. Holders will 
thus have twelve §s. units (priced in the 
market presumably somewhere about 21s.) 
for each {1 unit now held. The directors 
have also given stockholders an indication 
of the final dividend they will pay for the 
year ended September 3oth. It is to be 
6$ per cent on the new capital, equivalent 
to 19 per cent on the old. With the 
interim dividend of 6 per cent paid on the 
old capital the total distribution for the 
year will be equivalent to 25 per cent on 
the old capital, compared with 23 per cent. 
Investors seem to have been hoping for a 
little more, for the stock fell 3s. 9d. on 
the announcement, but the yield is still 
only £1 1§s. 11d. per cent. Borax is not 
a stock where the price reflects only the 
current yield. A more complex set of 
factors determine the price and the yield: 
first the company with its heavy American 
investment is a good transatlantic hedge ; 
second it is a growth stock for all that 
has happened in the last few years has 
shown its earnings to be growing and 
likely to grow further ; thirdly the history 
of the company over the last two years, 
the struggle for control and the informa- 
tion it brought to light, and the reorganisa- 


tion that turned the parent company in 
England into a holding company has 
tended to spotlight the asset values. 


* 


ALLIED BAKERIES. The 
coming of age of Allied Bakeries, which 
is controlled by Weston Holdings, has 
been marked by the proposal for a one for 
two free issue of ordinary shares and by 
a decision to revalue the group’s proper- 
ties. In the balance sheet of March 3Ist, 
the estate properties stood at £11,114,000 ; 
in the current year’s accounts their value 
will be not less than £18,500,000, exclud- 
ing any additions made in the year. 

In themselves these book-keeping entries 
mean little unless they are set against the 
background of a vigorously growing 
organisation. The group is continuing to 
acquire new businesses in the baking and 
confectionery trades ; it is continuing to 
spend money on its manufacturing facili- 
ties ; and to write down the value of these 
properties at a high rate. It is adding to 
its interests abroad also and it controls 
businesses outside the bakery and con- 
fectionery trades. Indeed, Mr Garfield 
Weston has told shareholders that these 
other businesses earn substantially more 
than is required to cover the ordinary 
dividend. 

Expansion has brought its rewards. The 
group’s sales of confectionery have risen 
and it has not felt “the full effects” of 
the fall in the consumption of bread. In 
1955-56 its trading profits rose by 
£179,000 and the ordinary dividend was 
raised from 22} to 30 per cent, a dividend 
which still represents less than one-quarter 
of net earnings. The group is continuing 
to plough back a high proportion of its 
earnings to meet the costs of extensions, 
re-equipment and modernisation. So far 
this year profits have been maintained and 
Mr Weston hopes that they will be main- 
tained “at their present level until at least 
the end of the present financial year.” 
Investors, who possess only a minority 
interest in the concern, must believe that 
Mr Weston will soon be ready for a much 
more liberal dividend policy, for at the 
current price of 48s. the 5s. “A” shares 
yield only 3} per cent. 
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Next Account begins: December | 
Next Contango Day: December | 
Next Settlement Day: December } 


Prices of industrial stocks turned s! 


! ur ply 
upward last Friday when Throgmorton 
Street took a more favourable view he 
international situation, The reviva! was 


accelerated on Monday and extensive 
gains were made ; AEI rose 2s. 6d., British 
Aluminium 2s. 9d. and Imperial Tobicco 
3s. 6d. Gilt-edged remained at their 
lowest levels up to the close of the week 
in anticipation of the disclosure of the loss 
in the reserves. But at the start of this 
week there was an improvement, 4 per 
cent Consols and 3} per cent War [oan 
both hardening }. When the size of the 
gold loss and the Chancellor’s state: 
were known late on Tuesday the m 
weakened, but both gilt-edged and indus- 
trial stocks rallied on Wednesi 
Japanese dollar-clause bonds and «id 
mines rose. 

From the low point reached last weck 
industrial stocks have risen substant:i!ly 
in a narrow market, The Economist indi- 
cator advancing from 170.0 to 176.4, ind 
further gains followed on Thursday. Ford 
was 9d. higher at 27s. 9d., Tube In 
ments gained 3s. 3d. to 53s. 9d., Unile 
48. 6d. to 7os. 6d. xd and Vickers Is. to 
36s. 9d. Bristol Aeroplane rose Is. [0 
17s. 3d. following the Britannia orders and 
Turner and Newall jumped 8s. 3d. to 101s 
following the increase in dividend. Sice! 
shares recovered in anticipation of the 
results, but the discussion of hire-purchise 
controls lowered finance issues, United 
Dominions losing 1s. 6d. to 61s. 6d. xd 

Oils made a_ substantial recovery, 
British Petroleum rising 12s. 1o}d. to 126s 
by Wednesday. On Thursday, following 
the Royal Dutch/Shell quarterly state- 
ment, British Petroleum advanced to 1 32s., 
while Shell gained 3s. 13d. to 144s. 4/d 


Kaffirs advanced sharply on Wednes. lay, 


i 


Western Holdings picking up 4s. 4 
75s. and WRIT 3s. 13d. to 35s. 7d 
De Beers was depressed by reports 0! 
Russian diamond discoveries and ‘ell 
3s. 9d. to 92s. 9d. Tea shares were lim 
again this week. 



























































THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
Price Indices Average Yields “The Economist” Indicator 
(Dec. 29, 1950 = 100 (per cent) | a 
re ae 1956 _~—sIndicator*! Yield °% 955 
Group Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. Oct. | Nov. ' B 2 fait oe 
29, | 30, | 27, | 29, | 30, | 27, = ove 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 ee 248 Blown Low rita : 
Ordinary. Shares :— . 21 | 113-7 6-36 Pe le aes | I 
teal 210-4 | 170-0 | 232-1 
Electrical engineering... | 149-7 | 135-1| 126-4] 4-83 | 5-51 | 5. » 28) 170-0 6-45 
Rudiaiiniiies a0 176-1 | 163-6 | 148-9] 4-70 | 5-98 | to Dec. 5| 116-4 6-24 | Uae. 4) | (Nov. 28) | (July 20) (Ma 
aku wid etek... | 183-3 | 166-6 | 150-1] 4-47 | 5-79 | 6-18 : . 
Chain stores.........., 259-6 232-4) 226-1] 3-91 | 4-78 | 5-03 a ” indi 
Cotton textiles......... 100-4 100-4 96°41 9-04 | 8-65 9-02 reas oma =— 
..........." 199-2! 175-8 164-5] 4-75 | 5-42 | 5-78 1996 | 19 
Ee berogee tis sive: 232-2 311-5 289-31 5-27 | 4-46 | 4-80 | Ord. | Ord. | Fixed BS Tedd 
Shipping... ........... | 171-4 187-7} 193-6] 5-10 | 5-85 | 5-66 1996 | Indext | Yield | tot.t cati Marked | 
Investment trusts...... 215-7 233-1 219-11 4-69 | 5-04 | 5-37 ) Bortomeh scence” Hr 
Industrials :— } 7. | yy we 203-5 | 255 
sa: ‘ae Nov. 28 | 162-9| 6-58 | 91-771 4:9 | 6 aly 
Ordinary (all classes)... | 150-5 143-4 133-515-73 | 6-31 6-76 Fe | 6,886 | (Jan. 3) | (J 
Preference ............ | 81-9) 75-4) 14-8] 5-57 | 6-06 | 6-11 » Boe s 1-0) +s | Gee 
Debenture |... ........ 77-5) 11-7) 71-4] 5-31 | 5-72 | 5-75 Dee. “3 | 198-3 }'a-00 | has | ae lee aes | 
Total (capital goods). ... . . 170-3 155-7 144-0] 4-93 | 5-66 | 6-09 » §& 167-4 | 6-42 | 91-58 | 4-93 | 3835 (Now. 29) (Mar 
otal (consumption goods) | 125-4 1135-3 | 105-6! 6-50 | 7-28 | 7-79 » 5 | 166-91 6-44 | 91-57 4-98 8,176 : 
Consols 24% .......... | 80-7! 72-4! 70-81 4-39! 4-89 | 5-00 Bases :-—* 1953-100. f July 1, 1935=100. t¢ 1928—100 
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LONDO ~ 
| BRITISH FUNDS | | | Net 7 
_ ox, J 086 AND 4 sang | Price, Yield, | _o Prices, Jan. 1 Last Two ' 
| GUARANTEED [99,28 Prs-2:| Dee. | Dec. 5, [to Dee: 5, 1986 | Dividends | ORDINARY jo | ore | yield 
High | Low STOCKS | 1956 | 1956 [ich Low | @ ® (0 STOCKS “sas | ieae’| tone” 
P a i £ 4&4: £ Ss «4 ; ‘ : 
8 97 /|Funding 237% °52-57..... 98 ‘3 | ) . 9 Yo STEEL & i : 
i | 93h ‘War Loan i ae See ok 25% 3 "3 10 : 1 = e : a 8 6} 7 a Babcock & Wilcox £1, 68/9 69/44 4 6 ; 
olf | 884% [Funding 2)% °56-61..... 91 903 | 314 51417 81 I3/- | 9/4b | 14 4 aKammell Laird 5/-..., 10/6 1/- | 6 7 4 
| 99 1g iE xe hequer 5% 1957 =e 100 *s 99 i 3-0 9 17 54 a 22/9 i 8 ¢ 3 a Dorman Long fl a 24/- 24,9 r 9 4 
97 Conversion 4%, ’57-58....; O78 97 i 316 0/1510 12 + 3 39/— | 84d Sha Gue st Keen N’fold £1.) 40/73 | 41/3 16 3 
95} Serial Funding 24%, 1957.) 97% 97} 313101414 71 om 6 41 6 4a 6 6 Meta! Box f/1....1 | 446 44/3 } 10 5 
; 91 \Conversion 2% "58-59... 94 933 | 4 9 216 4%. 2 , , o1 2} 1236 5 a Stewarts & Lloyds {1.| 52 54 /- 6 9 8 
| 88% IE xchequer 2% 1960..... 91} 91 45 | | 3 19 514 19 3 Me - 29/104 8 b 4 aSummers (John) £1. 30/71 30,9 716 3 
1 | 92} (Exchequer 3°, 1960..... 944 4813 9111418 & co 46 6 i) b 3 a Swan Hunter {1 ..... 56 /- 56 ‘6 419 ] 
| 83 Savings Bonds 3% — 65.; 843 8413 7 2a 2 10! 44/7} 2/4 846 4 a United Steel {1...... 32 /6 33,9 a os 
| 71} \Funding 3% °59-69...... 78 78h (4 0 3/510 31 sscieed Cire ves binning eke tact tenic) goalie 
| 84} |F o/ 78 219 6 llel 2 ' TILES 
| J unding 4% '60-90...... 85 a1] 305 4 18 -y a 4 7 : 2 .. a Bradt ford Dyers £1...| 22,9 22/9 8 15 10 
817 | 75) ‘Savings Bonds 3%, 60-70. | 75% 14 14!:512 4112 10}. 20/71 l}a Brit. Celanese f1..... 13/6* | 13/6" 912 7 
97% Conversion 4$% 1962. 98} oe i. ¢ £16 26 44 is ac } 6) 24a Coats (J. & P.) £1. 21/6* } 21/67 | 8 2 9 
: | 88} |Exchequer 3% '62- _— 89}* 894%) 3 11 0 4 18 9} 3 i 6 b 4 aCourtaulds £1 ....... 29/6 30/3 612 3 
si} | 83% [Exchequer 24% '63-64..., 847 | 84% | 317 8,5 1 41) 30/3 | 22 3. | 5a 5 6 Fine Spinners f1..... 15/3 |15% 1218 0 
14 | 76. (Savings Bonds 24% '64-67, 77) | 77) |4 2 5/5 7 41) 33/3 | 267 | 746, 5 al.anes. Cotton {1.....| 28/3 | 29 812 5 
yy | 71j Savings Bonds 3°% '65-75.| 72 723 1317 015 9 Ul 9/9 <0 2$a 10 6 Patons & Baldwins /]) 29/9 29,9 § 8 O 
61 90 Victory 4%, '20-76....... 90} 90} a Fo 7idS Tt Wee 15103 » Motors & AIRCRAFT 
78 Funding 3% "66-68...... 79% | 7884/4 1 7/512 22 9 $ | 15/104 646 54a) Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 16/6 | 17/6 | 5 14 3 
: 81i Conversion 34% 1969...) 82 | 82 | 316 9/511 1] 44/3 | 259° 44 82'British Motor 5/-....| 6/14 | 6/1) 10 4 0 
’ 74) |Treas. 34% "9. eee 744%; 749* 1312 315 8 18493 a ; ais 5 b Ford Motor /1...... 27/3 27,9 5 8 i 
I 74}§ |Treas. 34% ’79-81....... 15 & 5) 1311 815 8 411 49/43 33/3 | O’e a a Hawker Siddeley fl. 36/9 38/10} 4.10 OA 
643 (Redemption 3% '86-96...| 65 65 «13 6 8/5 1 107N15/10) 85.6 | 124d 12}c\Leyland Motors {1...| 41/3 | 41/3 |6 1 2 
} | 74 (Funding 34% 1999-2004... 744 744 1/3 1 4°419 8) | | 246 5 a)Rolls-Royce £1 ....../105/- 105 3 6 8 
76 Consols 4% alt. Feb. °57. 16 % 76 13 010'5 6 Tf] 18/103 12/93} 14 ; Suops & Stores 
68 War Ln 34% aft. Dec. 52, 684* 68), | 218105 2 4f] 41/44 | 29 .) ad oe ee ee 13/9 | 5 110 
i | 67% Conv. 34% aft. April’6l.. 67% 67) | 219 8 5 4 If) 44/9 30/1 47ih 20 b Debenhams 10/-. .... = 3 | 33/6 [8 4 2 
i | 58% {Treas. 3% aft. April "66..| 59 59} 1218 6 5 2 2f1 71/3 54 9} atl oe er Cae ae. lt ae 
6} 493 Consols Sea | 503 50)* | 21611 4 18 10f) 25 104 19 ‘ 50 b An corte Spen. 36 58 - 410 7 
6i | 50 (Treas, 24% aft. April "75.| 50¢ | 50} | 217 3/419 11f| 64/10) 51/- | 369 202 ae eos ky rina 19/3 20/6 | 718 6 
o) | ae meee tierce <**° 90 | 90 | 3 1111/5 14 21 15) 20 a Woolworth 5/~ ...... 516 529 15 7 7 
0 72) Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... 72; | 73} |4 0 0/5 1 ¢ ; -> ;, 
bd 71} Br. Elec. 3% 74.37...... at nk 315 5 5 < rf aos : 7 - uA . a cement Petroleum fl 112 6 125 4 3 6 
5 | 85h Br. Elec. 44% "74-79... 8? | 8 13 7 7/5 8 447% | Clg] 145 a|Burmah {1..........| 13/1$ 80/78 | 4 6 10 
85 | 74) |Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..... Ht | 75 | 312 4/5 8 3uhti- (103/3 | t13y7 ,tia|Royal Dutch 204. .... £148 £15 12 9 4h 
9 844 |Br. Gas 4% '69-72.......| 84 | 847 | 313 0/512 OF ciel Eiee Mieke preety 2 Sha ooe 1534/4) 140/14 | 314 3 
87; | 80 |Br. Gas 34% °69-71...... 80} | 80: | 316 2/511 OJ} 38 8.6 61 a ae 
15] 654 (Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 654 65 Hh 36 ¢ 5 1 Olt 27 = 20 4 vib : Srit. &Com wealth]0/-, 36 35/6 410 2¢ 
80 i 72% (Br. Trans. 3% '69-73..... 12} 73} |4 0 0|501 41 5/9 | 27 4 i 3 og ES crebemens 23/6 23 8 131llm 
907 818 Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... 821* 821+ 310 115 8 6! 3 a?. & O, Det. f1....5. 30/6 31 > 3 3 
13_| 654 (Br. Trans. 3% "78-88... 65* 658% 310 51/5 4 21) 75/3 | 45 Ic Ta assoc. Elect fl. ...| 60/-* | 61 
a | 3 - ja Assoc. Elect. {1...... 61/3* | 418 0 
(¢ To earliest date. ff Flat yield. (J) To latest date. * Ex dividend, > ; pa. ; 7 3 a Assoc, Port. Cem oa 36/3 36/3 419 4y 
\ssumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in ¢. ; 140, 44a, Bowater Paper (1. 40/- 42/6 {5121 
f 54 .- 45 ., 46 8h5,B.1.C.C. £1. 1 47/6 47 5 6 5 
Prices . 3 . 4 a Brit. Alu BC | zw 
Prices, 1955 rhe e l TRUSTEE Price, Price, Yield, 60 /- 45/3 t7hb H10ja Brit. Am unin Tob m £2. : y+ _ = : ; 7 ; 
to Dec. 5, 1956 _STOCKS AND Nov. 28, Dec. 5,| Dec. 5, $69 $56} 3b 3.aCanadian P Bae $25 $62} $624 4 9 10 
rh Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1956 1956 1956 37/103) 24/9 43}3c\ 144% (Decca Record 4/-.. 25/7} | 26/3 613 4 
25/9 | 14/44! 10 6, 24a\Dunlop Rubber 10/-.! 14/9 | 15/- | 8 6 8 
ri 45 719 } 80 14 | =P ; g & d. 66 1} 43 6 845 4 a Eng elish Elect. fl. 45 45 5 il i 
| 2 i |Aust. 34% 65-69 ....| 77% | TT) 5 15 Ol} 65/6 40/9 44a 9}5 General Elect. {1 41/3 2 
lol? | 87 871 | 72 (Ceylon 4% ° | 103, 36/- ; : at BSRER. GB 00 « 42/6 |}6h 9 
~- | 2 (Ceylon 4% °73-75....| 75 | 75 6 6 31} 49/10) 36 6 b 4 a lmp. Chemical {1 37/3 7/6 . (6.2 
103§ | 87: | 88} | 80} |N. Zealand 4% '7678.| 82) | 82h 5 8 O41) 62/9 | 42/3 | 12}  8jailmp. Tobacco fi.....| Be | 4 318 9 
88 | 87h | 644 | 56h |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..; 57 | 57 5 5 3 P2tl ($14l} $2-90ci$3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... $187}* $192* | 3 ) 
99 | 83 | 85) 824 [Liverpool 3% ee] ot | as 1814 20] 64/6 | 46/9 | 12401 ThalLondon Brick .....| 47/6 | 47/6 | 8 "8 6 
84 | 65 | 68) 61 |M.Wtr.‘B’3%'34-2003 62} | 61 (5 5 61) 30/3 | 21/3 | 159| bia MonsantoChemicals5/-| 21 ° 22 5 2 3 
t | 942 | 97% | 8p ‘Agric. Mort. 5% '59-89 92) | 89* (515 01) 69/1b | 54/14 Ala 12 bTate & Lyle £1 57/-*  56/3* | 517 4 
} | 92 | 117} | 102$ ‘German 7% 1924...., 112 | 112 a 69/6 | 49,9 6jal 7}biTube Investments ¢i.| 50/- | 53/9 | 5 11 i 
149 | 210 | 187 German 54% 1930... 202} | 2034 115/6 | 92/6 5 a 2246 Turner & Newall (1..| 92/6 101/3 5 g 
2 | 160 | 226 =| 208 | Japan 5% 1907...... 225 | 226 82/9 | 61/7} | 936, 6 alUnilever {1 .........| 66/3® | 70/74* : 3 ; 
} 190 275% 2474 | Japan 5§% Conv. 1930 269} 2734 ~ - 22/9 | +736 +4ha United Molasses 10 -.| 36 4 379 |'5 9 1 
O/- | 22/6 | +2ha\ +7hbCons. Tea & Lands {1.' 26/6  26/- 13 7 
Prices, Jan. 1 oes s 2/10}, 1/93; 156 5 a London Asiatic Rbr. 2 2/0 2/0 : ; 
Last Two | Price, | Pr Yield 1/6 ‘es * 
Dee. 5, 1956] Pividends | ORDINARY — Nov.28, Dec. 5,) Dec. 5 aged, wee) Cards Ben cee ee a ge eed 
High | Low | (@) (0) (e) STOCKS 1956 | 1956) 1956 8 64 20a 506 ey a 6u 1% 1417 5 
% % BaNkKs & DISCOUNT fs. & he 183 a : ry re ae pret l bev ba : 92/6 1016 5 
¢ 104 75 65 = lays {2 ....+.+-. a 1 2 511 8150/6 29/4} 124 i2}a Randfontein £1. 307) | 38 ay 1411 0 
me eee OS : eee 43/6 44/- | 5 18 2j} 10 “el 10 don Tin 4/- ..... ; 27 
4) | 6 | “9 ol “9 alMidland GA, fully pd. .| 64/6 | 64/- 1512 6 4 = | Sie tenn he EE 
- 59/3 | 9061 9 aiN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 60/-  60/- | 6 0 0 : iin ‘ea nena | a 
a 4 ‘ | ‘J A rane al B’£4,41}pd.| 67/- 67 6 | 518 6 
> 26 /— a'Alexanders {1 ....... 30/- 299/46 |44 9 . . 
29/3 | 5b 5 alNat. Disc. S fi mes | 33/6 | 33/- |6 1 3 New York Closing Prices 
0 | 40/6 | 6b} GfalUnion Dise. {1....... \44/- | 43/6 |51411 ° 
419 27/9 | 4a\ 4 bdiBarc. (D.C.O.) {1 ....| 28/6* | 30/6 || 5 411 | Nov. | Dec. Nov. | Dee. Nov. | Des 
33/- | 746) 74aChart. Bk. of India {1) 34/6 | 34/- | 816 6 | 28 5 28 | 5 28 | 5 
9 | | INSURANCE r$is$ $ $ 
16} 3740) 12}a\Leg. & Gen. {1 |} 234% | 24% | 2 1 8 Balt. & Ohio | 45 | 464 [Am. Smelti : : 
i g. & Gen. {1....... | alt. a Am. Smelting. 51§ | 54 > 1 
484 | 33° it | +47 ¥ 720 aiPearl fl, fully pd..... 19 19} 5 18 11 (Can. Pac. sees] 30} | 32} jAm. Vieuen. : Sat | 33} sory. ~ ah 100 "264 
| t117$c\t125 c\Prudential ‘A’ {1 | 39} 393 _ | 5 4 IN.Y. oe -. | 3 4 oe at ass. bs 144 Sears Roebuck) 29 | 29) 
' ennsyl. .....| : wysier ..... 6 0 hell . 7 
e 104 7 - | 33 6} 10 alBass {1............. 12/6 (1113/9 | 711 3 Amer. Tel. ...|168 168} fGen. Elec... 58 ek Ba Oil of N.J. 548 58t 
45/104 | 6 a| 114\Distillers 6/8........ ,19/- | 20/- |516 8 Stand. Gas ...| 11$ | 11$ \Gen. Motors...) 434 | 45 [U-S. Steel. 67} | 713 
7 ry 25 c 10 aiGuinness 10/-....... | 37/6 | 38/1} 1611 2 WhitedCorp. .| 63 64 [Goodyear ...., 74) | 784 Westinghouse . 514 | 52} 
/ 14 b 7 4 Se ‘A’ Ord. er 62/6 62/6 | 6 14 5 |W. Union Tel.) 18} | 183 fInter. Nickel .| 92} 105} }Woolworth... 44} 444 
— j 











(d) On 324%. (e) To earliest date. 
(v) On 15% Tax free. 


(c) Year’s dividend: 


(b) Final dividend. 
(m) On 10%. 


(k) On 20%. (i) To latest date. 


(f) Flat yieid. 


* Ex dividend: + Tax free. Gross 
(w) On 15%. (y) On 9% 


yield. Int dividend. 
6) On 16%. (4) On 83%. ti) Do 179% Tax tree. yon 13%, 


(7) On 13%. 
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BRITISH 
Prices and Wages.............. Dec. Ist 
Production and Consumption This week 
DARING, in cenccdccdekictseticp Nov. 17th 
RECON TLE cnntseassersniies Nov. 24th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits .......ccc0.es- Oct. 13th 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appe. 


Nov. 2 bt} 

This y 

Prices and Money Supply Nov. 17: 
D 


United States 
13th 


ec, 





UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


W=Weekly averages. 


Stocks at end of period. 





» 1956 





=e 
“4 








Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit | 
1953 1954 | 1955 Aug. Sept. July Aug. Sept. 
| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 

NE os ue Do al aly vate x touk eal veel 1948 = 100 121 130 137 118 140 128 114 140 143] 
Mining and Quarrying . ....0000...ccckecce _ 109 | 110 108 89 | 110 95 80 109 
suilding and contracting......... rr lll 115 116 119° - nes 125° . 
Gas, electricity and water...............- = 134 145 153 123 139 132 131 145 
| eee a 123 133 142 121 - 146 130 114 145 

Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods | 1 129 140 155 126 158 _ — wes 

On EGE be en SEE sores ae 138 155 172 139 176 152 tis 

Chpeabent C0MES. 5 oo cks ca Ses ctciwowe ae 153 168 179 156 178 179 165 

ene GEE CAOEIIIEE «5 oc bc cscs Dawee's - 114 116 116 96 122 105 95 

Food, Grmk and tODR0CO. ..i..acccccecs | ” 114 | 116 117 112 i 114 114 110 

BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : | 

NCAR ok Cale ew cantar was wikecndka ante | W_ '000 tons 4,300 | 4,298 4,250 3,552 4,375 3,780 "3,157 4,254 4 
I a a te nr aire ee a ie W es 215 | 229 240 236 946 240 236 | 953 
Steel, ingots and castings................. W x 339 | 356 381 345 | 398 326 341 417 
SII IN Soi a Saray eine alec aie me } 156-3 170-2 174°6 153-4 | 172-3 174-1 168-1 ake 
cept. ae, TOLL OOO ee TE ree WwW a 11-60 11-77 11-91 10-79 12-21 7-67 10-50 
RE A caiiwe bare ske we teouwee nen mo. kwh 5,459 6,075 6,679 5,307 988 5,840 5,868 6,384 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 


eT mere if 


mn. Ib. 17-97 19-17 16-91 14-22 16°37 13-33 13-56 26 17 
PE GOOD ois vis ean hiewtnes ks eben enwes M is 18-40 18-80 | 18-48} 14:42) 19-85 19-17 14-40 32 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... | ! = 354-947 37-307 39-32 35°41 41-18 38-72 33°45 53 
i a 2 » staple fibre .... | ! si 16-857, 19-007) 19-94 16-68 21-53 20-99 16-93 51 | 
ECE ME, IRs oc no cack dee oa v naw W | mn. yds. 35°2} 38-3 34-3 31-7 31-3 22-3 28-1 30-4 
WU CGn TRUE: WANED. oak vk dss dscwicscneets M mn.sq. yds 34:3 34-5 -2 25:7 | 31-4 33°4 25°3 33-7 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ............... Ww 000s 11-44 14-51 17-26 13-97 | 18-06 12-87 6-43 11-95 12 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... = 4-61 5-07 6-53 5-71 | 7-14 4-91 3:01 4°91 
Metal-working machine tools ............. ‘000 tons 12-63 11-39 12-52 10-74 | 12-85 13-77 ede kee 
Internal combustion engines.............. ‘000 BHP 311 | 356 408 528 430 449 ‘a 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (') 
oS RRR eR a SR A i Reet poe Oe 000s 26-56 28-97 26-42 23-92 27-98 25-00 23°71 5-57 
sy private builders CA EC ee ts a 5-24 7°55 9-46 9-84, 11-01 10-66 10-50 10-92 
By local housing authorities.............. - 19-91 19-58 | 15-98 13-35 | 15-89 3-44 12-55 3-72 14 
SE os te ete ea ou  Gines pau Tia bak rn 1-41 | 1-83 | 0-98 0-73 1-08 0-90 0-66 0:93 
WHOLESALE SALES (') | 
Textile houses : Av. value | 
PO FF eae rr ae 1950 = 10( 95 95 98 82 
Women’s and children’s wear............. - 96 | 96 98 87 14 7 138 
BEem'S SRE DOYS WEA. 5. occ cv0s se nwcees's 91 90 94 70 | 127 | 75 75 129 
RS ahi s Sa aan ere aae 66 | 63 62 59 | 75 | 53 | 54 69 
RETAIL SALES (‘) Weekly | 
All kinds of business : av. value | 
eee ree a eee mers 1950=100)_... ba 140 129 136 147 140 144 
Independent retailers Fiaprevetiny Wiha ules Gale ae me —_ 136 129 131 141 | 136 136 
Multiple retailers..............0-. en 148) 132) 142 | 155! 151 151 
‘ o eg ce Te ales - nae eee a 128 142 148 143 | 155 
seneral department stores ............... - a ose ) 
By kind of shop : | 1 89 115 124 100 116 
en SO Re Cy en tn Fae eee ai ain | 5! 
Cpt OEE BODEWORE «0 coon ocvn cicivdccs - rad ¥ oe = — 15} of | re 
Se ee Cee aR Se ee * _ i 150 134 153 +H 142 | 155 
sTOCKS 
Basic materials : 
NS nd cds sncese dy wens 000 tons] 17,626 15,682 | 18,338 | 15,093 | 17,772 18,451 18,081 | 19,140 
Steel tee a nena teens rent ec etereeeeeeees 1 1,051 | 899 1,280 1,297 1,323 1434 1.613 S 
opper (" ee ee Cee Pe Per re “ 55-3 61-5 76-2 107-2 93-7 ra 3 72-1 
vo Ree eh Gewre ah way WAS 60.4.6 ya ee nate ai Be 67-2 85-2 92-0 103-2 Be 104-9 
Texte - het ee eal 97-5 105-0 108-5 101-7 124-8 128-3 
Wholesale houses, total (')................ 1950 = 100} 89 95 90 115 110 122 | 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*) .. | ro 102 107 110 ig 133 
: 116 120 119 123 134 
(‘) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. 



































1}. 
hd 





(*) Excluding government stocks. (5) Average for third quarter. 


filter cake from May, 1956. 





*) 1954 figures onwards exclude alJ screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a 
(*) Average for fourth quarter. (") Rayon and nylon production only. 


(°) Incl 


~ 
==) 
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we Coal | Crude Petroleum Electricity 
| } 4 : bs ees <a =e = 
: thly avefages or . " i . “ 
lendar months Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia| Canada | India  (N. Zealand S. Africa 
| eel | Sy 2 SBy 
E oom v1 : ‘000 tons Se million kwh 
| 
mee O4S ... cease sevsse€e 1,232 ; 1,255 2,511 1,969 139 | 5-3 728 | 37 3 2 717: 
—s Ve eeocccece 1,647 962 3,074 | 2,404 1,062 | 21:4 1 206 | aon ont a , aa 
Se evieedes 1,607 931 3,185 2,646 1,429 | 22-6 1,345 6,358 707 336 1,363 
April .cectccess deer 1,547 857 3,223 2,775 1,574 | 22-7 1,356 6,348 7 29 
— lay. .cstcabeue ia 1,773 889 | 3314 | 2,910 1.591 | 22-8 1,545 | 6,896 on 331 1833 
NN ve eeeee eee cece 1,720 759 3,197 2,729 1,752 22-8 1,568 | 6,723 797 345 1,541 
» JULY seen eeeeee eer ont 704 3,165 2,807 1,887 ai 6,673 798 396 1,591 
ia4e &§ PUSE .ccccccevces éé0 679 3,307 3,216 ose 6,854 ” | 399 1,552 
z | ' 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber | Tin Steel Gold 
} Monthly averages or N. ieee (aa on i = a’ CREAR ¥: rot. 
calendar eaeeiie Canada Rhodesia! Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia Canada India |S. Africa} Australia} Canada_ S. Africa 
ea c . 000 tons ‘000 fine ounces 
i , on, a, enmeest 2 = 
OAS .. ctsaaween covccsece 16-3 | 17-4 | 7-9 58-2 4-14 106 238 | 104 49 73-8 | 294 965-4 
B54 .. 600s eee vdvsenes 19-5 31-5 7-8 48-7 | 5-93 | 185 237 140 117 93-2 364 1,102-3 
419 HOS ...vcevenauune Sevecese 21-6 28-9 7-8 | 53-3 5:89 | 183 337 142 130 87-4 379 | 1213-7 
; } 
6, June ...dcceaegueaaha 22-6 32-4 | 6-5 | 52-7} 6-72 | 217 398 | 133 | 131 92-0 377 | 1,351-5 
Y -.couwhas bo Fenhe 24-7 32-8 | 10-5 54-7 | 5-27 230 394 | 146 | 136 os 345  1,369-7 
August ...eee Seebeaes 23-2 33-7 | 9-1} 53-3] 5:94 | 195 392 | 150 so 1,386-4 
September 5s i08 eeecee 25-3 24-0 | 7-6 | 52-0 | pon 216 _ awe 1,350-1 
October... weaaseeenss — eT 7:9 53-0 | a Fou 1,327-9 
; | \ 
0-20 ’ EXTERNAL TRADE 
: Australia Canada India New Zealand _ Pakistan S. Africa * 
- . = - — ae ——— 
12-92 Monthly averages or Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports ; Exports | Imports |.Exports | Imports Exports 
I calendar months pt I I I I I 
: ae {A xy mn. $C mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 
IO .. sees tmeeeeel eevee 28-2 | 33-8 220 259 537 382 10-71} 12-27 85:9; 136-1 29°5 11-4 
: OF .ccuseumeee ocenssese 56-6 | 67-9 341 | 329 547 | 495 20-48 20-33 96-0 99-0 36°6 27-6 
3 PR) oc cccccceadieamuee sien 70-1 63-4 393 | 363 567 504 23°93 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-2 30-7 
| 
14:59 o, May ..<echestacedeed 71-6 | 90-8 550 435 678 | 453 22-3 24-8 103-9 81-0 42-7 35-8 
NO . 6) kcbane 63-4 | 73-1 491 429 643 | 465 at 21-9 124-4 140-7 42-8 32-4 
By .. dew ec 57-3 | 64-4 483 30 594 | 421 ese 22-3 106-1 | 91-1 oss a 
August. saacikwuwaaan 78-8 | 58-5 475 | 427 666 499 see eee nee “es 
ptember ois tines ds ae in 441 409 ese “ 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings aaa ys ee. Cost of Living ee 7 
144 7 weg RE. Rp a New | 5 ae oe 
i 9 Australia® Canada India § Bae sl *| S. Africa | Australia! Canada India Mine wd Pakistan |S. Africa Rhodesia 
158 ae | aS EE - 
132 End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 a 100 a oe ee a oe 
] * Saree tt 25 aes — - ys <i eee 5 
1 48... | 355? 237| 652 56 >= 74 | 89" 77 73 
133 og TTT tet eeeeees @oeee 1,265 1,011 3,3 | 39 416 101 101 | 95 | 105 98 102 100 
oe tear eee 1,133 1,955 1,782 2: P 
169 gs oe "835 | 1,910 1,791 179| 368 104 | 101 | 90 | 107 | 94 | 105 101 
‘ 4 | 
( 257 | 324 109° 102 | 99 111° 96 | 107 106 
O - cansitagene senate 795 ae yt 257 | 304 Saag il 103 | 100 | + | 98 | 108 106 
‘ wt scotia teens | RSS] | | oe hae | ees RO wore ees oan 
| tember .....0.000. ae 1,914 1,539 242 | 317 aoe | 105 et | Be £5 ae — 
tober. «ssvae Se oes 1,923 we) er 331 oe an was sid eal not iia 
~ . as — ; fe . y 3) 1€ era 
t ) Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total gen on ot oe eee Segre err toe , \ — 
including re-exports) except for Canada, which is spec ial trade only. Imports are cl P : aad J 
e ts are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ast of year stated and for Australia 
— l onths ended June 30th (*) ‘Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include 
t igs of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. a - ae s rey er. ( Xs aoe 
. : na , oar , ine Ss CZ » pe ft Holdin Was 
Z ‘nh mvestments, (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning january, 1955, including South-West Africa. ), mene ot F = treme was 


ferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. (°*) Including some long-term securities. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each a Page appeared f 
BRITISH VERSEAS { 
- Prices and Wages..........++++: Dec. Ist Western Europe : 
CATISTICS | rcs and ceiiciss Tu eee trotuton nd Tadeo ag 
Manpowe®.........sseseecseveceees ov. ritish © D ccccee his week : 
eae Trade...cccoccoccserses Nov. 24th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics .......0.0++ This week Prices and Money Supply No 17th 
Industrial Profits .........0++++ Oct. 13th United States ......ceeceeeeees D Ist 
World Trade.....ccosescossess Oct. 13th ; 
p 
>roducti a 
UK Production an onsumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months, W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. ‘ 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 =. } 
Unit ; 
1953 1954 1955 Aug. Sept. Oct. July = Aug. Sey f 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION i 
Index : x 
PONE: arpsein dau dhs osclews 6h a0 1948 = 100 121 130 137 118 140 146 128 114 140 14 _ 
Mining and quarrying ......... : 109 | 110 108 89 110 117 95 80 109 
Building and contracting................. & 111 | 115 116 39° oak 122% jas 135 5 
Gas, electricity and water................ ed 134 145 | 153 123 139 155 132 131 14 
Manutectuting, t0tal oo. snk cise cece acs ‘ 123 133 | 142 121; . 146, 152 130 114 14 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods a 129 140 | 155 126 | = —s — 
WN oo og eh vance ane atius sae en * 138 155 | 172 139 
Chemical trades. 2.0.0... ccceeee cee " 153! 168| 179 156 
Textiles and clothing........... es 114 116 | 116 96 
Food, drink and tobacco...........ee.- - 114 116 | 117 112 
BASIC MATERIALS | | 
Production of : ™ P 
ETP UETl: ct panne oncikackskae se anew ses ’ ’000 tons 4,300 | 4,298 | 4,250 3,5 4, TH 
oT er Rie ee Pe ee ae W . 215 229 | 240 236 VE RK \G 
Steel, ingots and castings.......... W eS 339 356 | 381 345 
CINE CIN oS ciao 4s oe cele eb ke Whaabinu M 156-3 170-2 174-6 153-4 li 
cit th BO A  aeeet ne ee W 1 11-60 | 11-77) 11-91 10:79 | 1 
a a SN a ee te ee Ge M mn. kwh 5,459 6,075 | 6,679 5,307 5 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production : U N fA 6 a E | ( 
Re Rs I i ee Ws mn. Ib 17-97 19-17 | 16-91 14-22 li 
Worsted yarn . bcs pista Neamt sto oee tacisi M : 18-40 18-80 | 18-48 14:42 1’ 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... M io 34°947 37-307 39-32] 35-41) 4 
c ~ " ‘i » Staple fibre .... S = 16-85’ 19-007) 19-94 16-68 2 
ORR: SOWING on 5 cme Sy sds ewes mn. yds. 35-2 38-3 34°35 31-7 oI 
WY GOs TRUNICS. WORE. 6c co scccacccccensces M mn.sq. yds 34-3 34-5 | 34-2 25-7 SH ADOW 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ............... W 000s 11-44 14-51 17-26 13-97 1 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... Ww . 4-61 5-07 6°53 5-71 
Metal-working machine tools ............. M = ‘000 tons 12-63 11-39 | 12-52 10-74 J 
internal combustion engines.............. M ’000 BHI 3ll 356 | 408 328 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | | 
Permanent houses completed : (') 
LS Ge ere ST EG ee M "000s 26:56 | 28-97 | 26-42] 23-92 
Sa nN SIN 0. od Sew ip erat si "whist Ghee M pe 5-24 7-55 9-46 9-84 
By local housing authorities.............. M ‘i 19-91 19-58 15:98 | 13-35 
ERORUNE iste nan ath disbn e Co KOS Rw eee eee bane M | a 1-41 1:83; 0-98 0-73 
WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : Av. value 
Ween MO QOIORy go kis cin bwseenddisewee 1950 = 100 95 9 98 82 
Women’s and children’s wear............. , 96 96 98 87 
Ben's and boys’ Wear... 66 scsc cece vcvsccs us 91 90 94 70 
PP OR ak amsevinks eweskew ek asmewne a 66 | 63 62 59 “15 | ~g0 53 | 54 | by 
RETAIL SALES (') | Weekly | 
All kinds of business : av. value 
ee En Sn bts bcs cre al aes Wisin ire ears 1950 = 100 alee, i { 52 
independent retailers... ......0cesssesess * se = a ay | a oH oa. + 148 ; 
prt | ” _ Mag] 132} 142) 56] 155/151) St} 
Gencral de sorb alte aage i | ” see 142 128 142 150 148; 143 | bs § 
renner partment stores ........0.c00< © ae 117 89 115 aa 
By kind of shop: 139 124 | 100 l 
2 SS eS ee ee ee | 6 FF 
Clothing and footwear................... is | ¥ cat “7 4 : | as 13 
ENON 6.0 5G asa peas nny Sa Routes it 150 134 , 1 FF 
| ” oee 153 | 191 1 142 LI : : 
STOCKS 
Basic materials : | 
Oc stri ? 2 ieee ee ’ ons j i 1909 
ee di en d | J pang sbhenititas topes 000 tons} 17,626 15,682 | 18,338 15,093 | 17,772 19,192 | 18,451 | 18,081 19,140 1 34 
eI taped eae a ae stipe " 1,051 | 899 | 1,280] 1,297 | 1323 | 1/957] 1'434| 1/613 | 
aol P <yeere argh eeeaiaiaemgae or i. 55-3 61-5 16-2 107-2 93-7 15-5 é 3 72-1 
oo ae ted a aaa "| toe | SE] BR] 229] 105-2] 96-6) 1088 | 104 
Textiles: i Av. valid 05:0} 108-5 101-7} 105-9] 124-8| 128-3 
Wholesale houses, total (")................ 1950 = 100 89 95 90 122 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (") .. | 102 107 110 115 110 98 117 125 | Lis - ' 
” 116 120 125 119 123 | bot a 
S | 
(') Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (*) 1954 figures ; : rv. pet 
(*) Excluding government stocks. (5) Average A Rem cian. 7) Awe iSirth one ees normally amounting to around 5,000 f > 4 
filter cake from May, 1956. S 2 quarter. (’) Rayon and nylon production only. 
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Slerred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 
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(*) April, 1948—March, 1949. 


(*) Including some long-term securities. 
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J 
British 
. ritish Commonwealth 
" PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 
le 
ah Coal Crude Petroleum Electricity 
om 2 J 05 RES re, PS 
nthly avefages or ‘ . = 
lendar months Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia| Canada | India |N. Zealand S. Africa 
steanafeenien i pate ol es 
aa : ‘000 tons million kwh 
ay 
oseenmeem eovces 1,232 1,255 2,511 1,969 139 | 5-3 728 | 3,714 381 204 772 
Len eeeeneeee tees 1,647 952 3,074 | 2,404 1,062 | 21-4 1,206 5,761 627 312 1,220 
eee ecccces 1,607 931 3,185 2,646 1,429 | 22-6 1,345 6,358 707 336 1,363 
il oscccecces 1,547 857 3,223 2,775 1,574 22-7 1,356 6,348 781 298 1,412 
l.odunesguene eee 1,773 889 3,314 2,910 1,592 | 22-8 1,545 | 6,896 826 331 1,533 
C secguve sees 1,720 759 3,197 2,729 1,752 22-8 1,568 | 6,723 797 345 1,541 
¥. csoseseuee eee ess 704 | 3,165 2,807 1,887 ‘ as 6,673 798 396 1,591 
wust .scsckeunawe 679 3,307 | 3,216 ont 6,854 “a 399 1,552 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
mt ip gti ; a race ae ti: : ’ 
ylon Malaya ; Malaya | Austr alia | Canada India |S. Africa} Australia’ Canada _ S. Africa 
1000 tons ‘000 fine ounces 
in 7:9 58-2 | 4-14 | 106 238 | 104 49 73-8 294 965-4 
(oO - TL Ou ND 7-8 | 48-7 | 5-93 185 237 140 117 93-2 364 1,102-3 
7-8 | 53-3 5-89 | 183 337 142 | 130 87-4 379 | 1213-7 
6-5 52:7} 6-72 | 217 398 | 133 | 131 92-0 377 | 1,351-5 
10-5 54-7 | 5-27] 23 394 | 146 | 136 on 345 1,369-7 
9-1) 53-3 | 5-94 195 392 | 130 1,386-4 
76} 52-0) .. | 216 a 1,350-1 
To RED UOCE 7-9 oo a oe 1,327-9 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Fo R{ v4 = R Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
iports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports ; Exports | Imports |.Exports | Imports Exports 
4 mn. $C oi mn, rupees : mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 
220 259 537 | 382 10-71 | 12-27 85-9, 136-1 29-5 | 11-4 
341 | 329 547 | 495 20-48 20-33 96-0 99-0 36-6 27-6 
393 | 363 567 | 504 23°93 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-2 30-7 
550 | 435 678 | 453 22:3 24-8 103-9 81-0 42-7 35-8 
491 429 643 | 465 “ee 21-9 124-4 140-7 42-8 52-4 
483 430 594 421 22-3 106-1 91-1 we ina 
475 | 427 666 | 499 ae se = | 
441 409 - : 
4 
wsa~wHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
a 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings ___Cost of Living eae ; 
169 Sa 7 = hae j 
2] i Regs Kane On Pa , New | pakistan |S. Africa |... & 
“ ‘Australia® Canada | India * Pose cot S. Africa } Australia| Canada | India Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ar SO 
l 8 ' 2 i t Tia eee Se re 
132 § End of period; mn. US dollars : 1953 = 100 : 
' - ii a On camecene es Sok aS 
6 ? a 9 4 | 74 | 89° 71 73 
133 PERO sees eee ,Oll 3,355 7) 237 652 56 8 rn 
ee ED .. .s- sai maeena Viss| 1'955, 1782 239} 416 101 101 | 9 | 105) 98 102 a 
TP .....ccn nce 835 | 1910; 1,791) 179) 368 PP es a | ™ sige 
99| 257) 324 109" 102 | 99; 96 | 107 106 
Sete tees eeeenes ca Mee: a4 ee) ee ee ee) eee 98| 108 106 
84 Be NN wc www ewwcseweees . ” ’ j ag } 103 i aa | a | ~ | 107 105 
: gunt i «sch iepaeecl 1,894, 1573} 258) 314 | 105 
ptember. sigideesee : 1,914 1,539 | 242 | 317 i 103 | oes - 
tober. c56 Pe en a - } 1,923 eee ee i 331 eee | one ee 
{ aie »ppe in re etal production. (*) General 
: ) Rlectrici vr; 5 P ts about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin re fer to metal fF ) Ge 
' - iochatien Sinan cam ie eee amen fe spet ial ‘cml only. Imports are cif except for Australia, C anada and Ss. Afri a — ch ~~ ; 
rts are fob Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 ee April pa ag eter eg yar ree 
: or 7. ts z y . 4 -hang oO lings are those of the government anc central bank ; miy figures tor Aust alle } 
| ‘ ‘om a penne 12 poe Sot Puvine for hare oe vs. Hhodesia relates to Europe ane only and for S.A frica includes dire t —, i es luding 
studing n investments, (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. (°) In July, 1948, part of holdings was 


(**) Average for second quarter. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeare | 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
> A Prices and Wages............++. Dec. Ist Western Europe : | 
t a ] & I c fe Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Nov. 24 
Manpower.......ccscscescosccsses a rh ~ yee Sauer oneness This wee 
External Trade.......cccccsccses Jov. 24t Jestern Europe : 
Financial Statistics .........++- This week Prices and Money Supply Nov. 17:h 
Industrial Profits ...........+++. Oct. 13th Uenited SURGES sncccccivcccevecee ec. = Ist 
World Ttade.....cccssessoceess Oct. 13th 
L a 
UK Production and Consumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 _ 
Unit | 
1953 1954 | 1955 Aug. Sept. | Oct. July Aug. Sept. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index : | 
I A Se aA Se wikia he hoe 1948 = 100 121 130 137 118 140 146 128 114 140 143 1441 
Minin® Qn GQUatT YING. soocc0isie-s 00s ds0s ns 109 | 110 108 89 110 117 95 80 109 
Building and contracting....... a 111 | 115 116 119 iis 122% oe 1255 : 
Gas, electricity and water........... a 134 | 145 153 123 139 155 132 131 | 145 
Manuteckirit: GONG) 5.5 0s 0s 60000 es ses | ™ 123 | 133 142 121). 146 152 130 114 145 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods es 129 140 155 126 158 168 ie re ai 
NS Ur Ghia ake whet e han Gas ee 138 155 172 139 176 178 152 aa 
CE BOOS: Sia ca kcnsde de eeaeu ws 4 153 168 17 156 178 185 179 165 
Textiles and clothing........... me 114 116 116 96 122 126 105 95 
Food, drink and tobacco.............. Pe 114 116 117 112 114 120 114 110 
BASIC MATERIALS | 
Production of : 
KAPRET Ts acs t nins ski am werks aware ween W '000 tons 4,300 | 4,298 | 4,250 3,552 4,37 4,623 3,780 "5,157 4,254 6 
PIE: Sg ich Rs scan aren te a W _ 215 | 229 240 236 246 249 240 236 | 253 | 
Steel, ingots and castings................ W ie 339 356 | 381 345 | 398 399 326 341 417 $19 
Se ee eg ree eee M 156-3 170-2 174°6 153-4 172-3 181-8 174-1 168-1 ve 
RSs See Sek e Sanat W * 11-60 11-77 11-91 10-79 12-21 13-21 7-67 10-50 ; 
A ig ES ee oe ER ee M = mo. kwh 5,459 6,075 | 6,679 5,307 5,988 7,022 5,840 5,868 6,384 
| i 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production : | 
es ae. SION gs occ a ca cde wecacnen W | man. lb. 17-97 19:17 | 16-91 14-22 16:37 17-68 13-33 13-56 16-26 17-73 
cE aS a ere fy 18-40 18-80 | 18-48 14-42 19-85 20-18 19-17 14-40 19-32 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... M o 34-947 37-307 39-32 35°41 41-18 39-45 38-72 33°45 35°53 40-2 
x - a » Staple fibre . M os 16-857, 19-007) 19-94 16-68 21-53 20-08 20-99 16-93 18-51 2] 
CRO CO. WE doo vccacascccvsnave Ws mn. yds. 35:2 38-3 34-3 31°T | 31-3 34-9 22-3 28-1 30-4 
Wee GE ORS 6 Sait ince nd kc weace M mn.sq.ydsi 34°3 34-5 34-2 25-7 | 317-4 36°9 33-4 25-3 33°17 
Engineering production: — 
Passenger cars and chassis .............. W 000s 11-44 14-51 17-26 13-97 | 18-06 18-83 12-87 6°43 11-95 12-92 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ......... W - 4-61 5-07 6-53 5-71 7-14 7-34 4-91 3:01 4-91 » Ul 
Metal-working machine tools ..... M ‘000 tons} 12-63 11-39 12-52 10-74 12-85 12-64 13-77 = 2 
Internal combustion engines............. M '000 BHP 311 356 | 408 328 430 378 449 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | 
Permanent houses completed : (') 
p>: Se SEC ces vecepeneesassercese M "000s 26-56 28-97 | 26-42 23-92 27-98 27-34 25-00 93-7] 95-57 96-78 
$y private builders ils deristas tes ie ace toe M “i 5-24 7°55 | 9-46 9-84 11-01 11-13 10-66 10-50 10-92 11-62 
By local housing authorities............. M na 19-91 19-58 | 15:98 13-35 15-89 15-29 13-44 12-55 13:72 14.39 
DN: ack ences Kees et Keke eke M ti 1-41 1-83 | 0:98 0-73 1:08, 0-92 0-90 0-66 0-93 
WHOLESALE SALES (') | | | | 
Textile houses : Av. value 
i NN I ass ig week aks kin ee 1950 = 100; 95 95 98 82 134 141 71 88 134 
Women’s and children’s wear............ om 96 | 96 98 87 134 | 138 70 96 138 
ey Ce Lee oe ae nee 91 90 94 70 | 127 131 75 79 129 
RII sce orate hci tiecs a Xk weve Gm 66 63 62 59 | 75 | 80 53 | 54 69 
| 
RETAIL SALES (‘) Weekly 
All kinds of business : av. value 
RN Ss new an Keeps ates hak See 1950 = 100} ns 140 129 | 136 151 147 140 144 152 
indiepemiont fetailers.....esccsness tases s a 136 129 131 145 141 136 136 144 
PEN in cndbseneseeseesinss na oe 148 132 142 156 155 | 151 | 151 159 
: re) canes ro hey ToT eT LTE e rire Tee 9 oe oF ~ 142 150 148 143 | 155 158 
reneral aepa ns DOE + esk sees bbe ceee ” oe 1 , 
7. ag of shop: 8 115 139 124 100 116 
Pk woe ira hs ww ee ne oe ee ek wae a be - 148 | | é 156 
Clothing end Seotweal. ..cccccccccsbcvsve = te 121 = oo i — 154 | ot com 135 
i rr re ere ert Try oe Hs 150 134 153 191 HH | 142 153 169 
. . STOCKS 
asic materials : 
hee distributed (*) pees weses eeeeosesrase ’000 tons 17,626 15,682 18,338 15,093 | 17,772 19,192 18,451 18,081 19,140 24 
. e¢ so deer eseeehescversstvucrceereas = 1,051 8 ,280 1,297 1,323 1,257 1.434 | 1,613 aoe 
oppet ) id ae eee a eee ee MaRS Me 55:3 | 61-5 16-2 107-2 93-7 15-5 68-2 72-1 
ctenaanink COSHH SSPO Cc eRe EOC ODecCese Pe Ae | i R- - 92-0 103-2 95-6 100-9 104-9 | 
5 ee ee Bid 108-5 | AoL-t | 306-9) ime-8 | Gass] 
10lesale houses, tota iy PPOPP ee errr re 1950 = 100} 89 95 90 115 110 98 117 125 122 | 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear () .. | 5 102 | 107 110 
- 116 120 125 119 123 134 
(") Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all screening los i ek 
(*) Ex Res BF > naan ees a : — ares ening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a 
he poy bgt mag ti wks. (°) Average for third quarter. (*) Average for fourth quarter, (’) Rayon and nylon production only. (*) Incl 5 
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2 Coal Crude Petroleum Electricity 
j a ——— oo 7 ase 
thly avefages or , ; J ’ | 
iendar months Australia | Canada India | S. Africa Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada India N. Zealand S. Africa 
a ‘ i e, a 
; qi 000 tons a me million kwh 
— Tor 1,232 1,255; 2511 1,969 | 139 | 5.3 78} 39 . 
, ors * 1, 39 | 5: 28 | 714 381 204 72 
1904. seaeeeeees eeecees wane 952 3,074 | 2,404 1,062 | 21-4 1,206 | 5,761 627 312 1,220 
1955... -cceeas sane am . : 931 3,185 2,646 1,429 | 22-6 1,345 6,358 707 336 1,363 
J | seseeseesenes are 857 3,223 2,775 1,574 | 22-7 1,356] 6,348 781 298 1,412 
— TE, May..cocssgane - 713 889 | 3,314 2,910 1591} 22-8 1,545| 6,896 826 331 1,533 
© .cccssasecs . ’ 759 | 3,197 2,729 1,752 22-8 1,568 | 6,723 797 345 1,541 
seeeeeeees eee ; 704 | 3,165 2,807 1,887 ; 6,673 798 396 1,591 
a2 ust‘... vashenuees 679 | 3,507 3,216 ee 6,854 a 399 1,552 
ee i 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION 
Copper Rubber | Tin Steel Gold 
nthly averages or N. - a . | . . a rx * 
par mt Peyton -~ Canada Rhodesia! Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia | Canada India |S. Africa} Australia} Canada _ S. Africa 
ord Se — ‘000 tons 000 fine ounces 
} B948 .. .cocscsenen Coevcsece 16-3 | 17-4 | 7-9 | 58-2 4-14 106 238 | 104 49 73-8 294 965-4 
l 94 ...cccssehemen evbeece 19-5 31-5 7:8 | 48-7 5-93 185 237 140 | 117 93-2 364  1,102-3 
19 5955 ....cccsssdeueeentesn 21-6 28-9 | 7°8 53-3 | 5-89 | 183 337 142 130 87-4 379 | 1,213-7 
N95 NC ce eeeees oceee 22-6 32-4 | 6-5 52-7 6-72 | 217 398 | 133 131 92-0 377 |; 1,351-5 
LY came evegeseces 24-7 32-8 | 10-5 | 54-7 | 5-27 | 230 394 | 146 36 aes 345 . 1,369-7 
, August ...s6 Tre rrr Tr 23-2 33-7 9-1 | 53-3 | 5-94 | 195 392 | ton 130 . 1,386-4 
» September ceereocece 25-3 24-0 | 7:6 | 52-0 | oti 216 “ one ae 1,350-1 
tober . .csssiseadae wi mie 4 7-9 Ot ww J ws 1,327-9 
. ' EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
y mt Pose > gg Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports ; Exports | Imports |.Exports | Imports _ Exports 
he {A mn. $C ¥ mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 
BONS... sssneaeeaiial 28-2 | 33-8 220 259 537; 382] 10-71; 12-27] 85-9| 136-2] 29-5] 11-4 
- BUA... .0cnnanuee Feo 56-6 | 67-9 341 329 547 | 495 20-48 20-33 96-0 99-0 36-6 27-6 
= EadO ss ens wee cecceseses 70-1 | 63-4 393 | 363 567 | 504 23-93 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-2 30-7 
» bese way-,. coe > 11:6| 90-8 550 | 435 678| 453} 22:3} 24-8] 103-9 81-0} 42-7] 35-8 
trp eEine 63-4 | 73-1 49] 429 643 465 ax 21-9 124-4; 140-7 42-8 | 52-4 
7 cascanaaaneeall 57-3 | 64-4 483 | 30 594) 421 ted lndas wale 15 a 
Use . oc sntedbarpes 78-8 | 58-5 475 | 427 666 499 wee wee eee 
tember .... 600s sv Ga aa oe 441 409 owe 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “) 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
} )? = - - a 
144 I ¢ , 7 . sat sik New > q n “ ric ma 
; ‘Australia*) Canada India ® etal S. Africa | Australia! Canada India Seskend Pakistan | S. Africa or ae 
132 —— End of period: mn. US dollars c ___ 1955 100 Bae a il 
‘ £ ‘ ae rn aa i’ a ; te | | 
190 eee 0 3.355? 237 | 652 56 84 | © 74 | 89* 77 73 
16g tO... caun meek V3 | 1'955 1,782 239| 416 101 101 | 95 105 | 98 102 100 
ee MN g35 | 11910, 1,791 179} 368 104 101 | eh a " - ” 
| | | | : 
of er 2 999| 2571 324 109" 102 | 99 111" 96 107 106 
i. jue eee os a ai el. ae | 303} wo}; .. | 98} 108 106 
x wh 5 «cl coated . L  ¥gee| «61573 ] 23288 314 ee Geena Re Pe be 105 
tember .........., 1914 1,539 242 317 103 | | iar 105 
tober. weieh a tecr 1,92 ss ‘i 331 eee 
aan ud : ® s abo t of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. —(*) General 
u heer = np tare oo ee etch fe rove thy pos inn _ are cif except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; 
ba are fob, Trade for Indin includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 
— 1 ths ended June 30th (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures tor Austraha include 
" es of commercial banks Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Eure peane only and for S. Africa includes dire t taxes. { Bom luding 
Z fr investments. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Be ginning January, 1955, inc luding South-West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was 
, Ss. ‘ es 


‘rred to the State Bank of 


Pakistan. 


(*) April, 1948— March, 


1949. 


(*) Including some long-term securities. 


(2*) Average for second quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET | 


CREDIT conditions have been difficult in | 
the past week. On Thursday before the 
weekend a number of houses had to repay | 
seven day loans from the Bank, and very | 
large official purchases were necessary ; 
smaller special help was given on Friday. | 
Large purchases were again made on 
Monday and Tuesday, yet on both days 
one or two houses still needed to take | 
loans at Bank rate. The shortage of | 
market funds was caused mainly by a 
dearth of maturities, owing partly to 
preparations for the Trinidad Oil pay-out 
three months ago and also to recent bill 
purchases by the Bank. 

The market’s bid for both the three 
months and two months maturities was 
unchanged at the tender on Friday at 
£98 14s. 11d. per cent and {£99 2s. 7d. 
per cent respectively. The offer of 91-day 
bills was up by £10 million to £220 mil- | 
lion, and as total applications dropped | 
sharply by £28.9 million to £325.7 million, | 
the market’s allotment rate jumped from 
30 to §2 per cent. However, the offer of 
63-day bills was under allotted by {£10 
million, to £60 million compared with 
£80 million last week ; and the market’s 
proportion of these maturities fell from 
94 to per cent. Its average rate of 
allotment of the two maturities together 
rose from 48 to §8 per cent. 

The Bank return shows a rise of £31.4 
million in the active note circulation ; and 
the fiduciary issue has been raised by £50 
million to £1,975 million. 


775 
/ 





LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from | Discount rates % 
4) 16/2/56) 5§ | Bank bills : 60 days Sn 
Deposit rates (max Smonths 54-54 
sank i 34 4months 54-54 | 
amet hou ses 34° 6 months 54 5k 
Money Day-to-day f-4] | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods 44 3Smonths 6-6 
Treas. bills 2months 4% 4months 6-6 
3months 5 6months 6-7 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 
For the week ended December Ist, 1956, there 
was an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of {17,138,000 compared with a 
surplus of £25,92 27.0 0 il previous week and a 
deficit of £32,651,000 in the corresponding period 
of last. year. Net expenditure “ below-lins last 
week reached {14,048,000, bringing the total deficit 
to £657,269,000 (£651,535,000 in 1955-56). 
April 1 Ap 1, |] Week | Week 
Esti 19 1956 ended | ended 
£00 u to Dex Lex } 
1956-571 Dec. 3. | Dec. 1 3 ».' 
1955 1956 1955 | 1956 | 
| 
Ord. Revenuc 
Income Tax .. -12085,500] 635,989) 710,083] 19,338 26,678 
St ix . 144.900 39, 201 45,401 1300 = 1.001 
Death Duties 170,000] 120,900 110,704 3,000 3,700 
Sta S 5k OK 49 206 4]. 90K 1.700 1.500 
Pi s Tax, EPI 216,75 141.1 135,450] 4,200 4,500 
Ex as | s J 4m 15 ") 60 400 
> a ( | 
and 1 of 210 
I vd Re ¢ 
I In Rev 2680.1 1001 889 1047.34 9938 7 8 
er: 1204, 94.295 812,562] 26,988 24,014 
Es 953. 350 4] 631.320118.380 25.49 
> 21 1588,4 1445.88 4 49 ] 
Db < 92,0 18 4 17° : 
Dy 
i Ne f s &. 9M j ) Hity = 1,200 
B I I 8, Of 148 16.40 4.000 3,500 
S Loan ' 3,31 28 2,813 
M ane 0 104,97 119 i] 4,415 
Total 5187,500 [2565,348 2691,589| 77,652 96,415 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 670,000} 445,670; 482,361] 31,907 21,08: 
i ents N re 
i Fx I 61.000 44 49% 9 704 2.88 
( 10,000 6.29] 545 4m 4 
s y Sers S 3941.918 12324.87 4.547177,418 89,245 
Total wif 3082,064 1109373 113253 | 
S ing I S .7 O00 23.290 22.696 930 500 
“ Above-line” Surplus ol - | 
Deficit , 269,670 | 413,171 | 32,651) 17,138 
Below-line ” Net Expendi4 
ture iapanaetes & 381,865! 244,098] 6,907] 14.048 
| 
Total Surplus or Deficit 651,535 657,269/39,558 31,186 
Net Rece:pis from 
lax Reserve Certificates 136,424; 169,907120,992, 5,896 
Savings Certificates 11,300 45,500 900 1100 | 
Defence Bonds — 20,269 | — 29,391 709 791 | 
“sem mnium Savings Bone is 40,000 6,700 
| 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treesury Bil Ways and Means 
—s Advances é 
=. Total 
Date | Floating 
. ’ Public Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. | England 
1955 
Der 3 | 3,530-0 | 1,891-2 248 1 5,669°3 
1956 
Sept. 1) 3,480-0 | 1,330-°3 228-5 eae | 5,038-9 
“ 8, 3,510-0 | 1,322-4 235-9 1-8 | 5,070-1 
» 15! 3,540-0 | 1,324-9 256-8 ase 5,121-7 
» 2} 3590-0 | 1525-2 254-5 «| 5,169-6 
» 20 53,610-0 | 1,338-2 358-0 5,186-2 
Oct. 6) 5,610-0 | 1338-8 253-7 2-3 5,204-8 
- 3; 3610-0 | 1,322-7 248-3 1-0 5,182-0 
» 20) 3,620-0 | 1,342-2 255-9 oan 5,218-0 
» 27 | 3,610-0 | 1,578-9 245-2 0-8 5,254°9 
Nov. 3) 3,610-0 | 1,360-2 263°6 oad 5,233°7 
» 106, 3,610-0 | 1,341-2 258-7 1-8 5,211-6 
» 17 | 3,610-0 | 1,283-0 293-4 2-3 5188-6 
24  3,610-0 | 1,265-9 259-6 0-8 | 5,116-2 
Dec. 1) 3630-0 | 1,276-5 227-3 1-0 5.154-8 





Official 
| Rates Market Rates: Spot 
— — — 
December 5 November 29 November 30 December 1 | December 3 | December 4 | D 5 
| United States $...) 2:78-2:82 2-78,-2-78§ | 2-78}-2-78§  2-78}-2-789 | 2-78}-2-789 | 2-78}-2-78% 2 hs 
Canadian $ ...... ol 2-66 & -2°66% 2°66 4-2-6614) 2-67}-2-67§ 2-674, -2-67%, 2°684-2-684 2 68g 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9823-982; 983-983} 9823-983 983-983} 983}-983} ; +. 
oe fg eee 12-15 & 12-33 fl2-234-12- 234 12-234-12- 239 12-23}-12- 234 12-239-12- 235 12- 244-12: 243 1 2 248 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95 139-624- 139-62) 139-624- 139-70 139-85 1598 
141-05 139-67} 139-675 139-67} 139-75 139-90 139-90 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 [10-60%-10-614 10-60]-10-614 10-60$-10-61 10-61§-10-61§ 10-623-10-63 10 65 
| W. Ger, D-Mk 11-67 % -11-84 #ill-70f-11-71 11-70g—11- 71 11-70§-11- 70§ 11-70§-11- 714 L1-714-11- 713 11 iT 
| Portuguese Esc 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 80-00-80-10 , 80-00-80-10 80-00-80-10 80 10 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17625 1754-1755 1754-1755 1754-1755 | 1754-1755 17554-17564 ] ” 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-59§ [14-419-14-424 14-42-14-42$ 14-42-14-42} 14-42§-14-42§ 14-43}. 14-44 14-45) 14% 
Danish Kr... neg 19-19$-19-48 | 19- 55-19-3554 19-35}-19-36 19-35}-19-36 19-354$-19-36 19-36}-19-363 19 7 
Norwegian Kr. ...{  19-°85-20-15 [19-93,-19-93} 19-934 -19-93$ 19-93}-19-933 19-93-19-934 19-93}-19-93} 19-9 9 
One Month Forward Rates 
| United States $ ..6..c.ccccccecs. lh-He. pm [14-ld&c. pm| _ pm ig pm | 14-lc. pm kes 
in une h PEC fh-tc.pm | }-&c. pm | §-3c. pm 2 - }-&c. pm fe . 
A an ae 4-1) dis sli dis | 4 ‘ dis 4 wd 4-1) dis ; $ 
DE <sst cc eudhedietnubws cee ‘ 34c. pm | 3¢-3hc. pm | 3}-3ic. pm 4-She. nat 4}-4c. pm 4} 4°. pa 
A ee ee ee & pm te pm | &-& pm | &-*& pm fh - th pm fi pee 
PGC GAG, . 5s nsec ig eewescesccus di 2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 3-2hc. pm | 3} = 
Oy SA BPs ninicin-y sou ke's tie hase oe 4-3ipf. pm | 32 3¢pf. pm | 3f-3)pf. pm 3)-3pf. pm | 44-3ipf. pm 44 ag 
Cee cE ew OE, CLE ee 3 pm-par 3 pm-par 3 pm-par 3 pim-pat 3 pin-par 5 = 
Cee PEE eo eee 146 pm-par 146 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 3-16 pm = 
Danish TE, ach byaldai dive waives uae 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-20 pm 5-26 pm 5 2 pm ) = 
OE EE ou kas bare nsewens 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 26 pm-par 2> pm-par 2 - 
| _ Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine o7.).......... 251/0$ | 251/0 ; 251/08 |  251/0 is 





* Call money 





— 
Dec. 7, | N 
(£ million) 1955 i 
ee 
| Issue Department* : o 
} Notes in circulation...... 1,828-4 1, 90+ } 
Notes in banking dept 22-0 19 
Govt. debt and securities* 1,846:°3 1,921 
Other securities —s 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 \ 
Coin other than gold coin. 3:0 3 
| Bank ing Department: 
i Deposits : 
Public accounts..... pace 11-5 13.8 
yr ee 249°3 22 
RPENG éucuncdneeeds 69:6 15-8 1 
RIN ih veNtauweetins< 3335°4 09 
securities : 
Government ....... es 287-9 262-9 
Discounts and advances .. 22-2 26-8 
Se «45% dak ae seawevne’ 17-0 ] 
Ps on-line Ses ade 327°1 306-7 } 
Banking de partme nt reserve 24-3 1-0 
“ Proportion ” , 1-2 6 4 
* Government debt ts £11,015,100, capita 
Fiduciary issue increased to 41,975 million fr 419 0 
on December 5, 1956 
TREASURY BILLS 
Amount ({ million Th I s 
Date of 
lender b nintind Ave 
Offered * . Ra ‘ 
\ 9 
1955 9] Day 63 Day s 1 
Dec. 2 240-0 50-0 368-3 81 5 
1956 91 Day 
Aug 31 290-0 385-0 100 4 
Sept. 7 290-0 | 430-0 lol 4 
a! 290-0 404-2 102 
s & 280-0 380-0 103 4-8 
~ —_— 280-0 406-0 lol 9 
Oct 5 280-0 424-9 101 1-5) 
» a 280-0 405-6 102 ] 
|? we 280- Of | 392-9 100 2-12 
91 Day 63 Day 
» = 200-0 60-0 412-4 99 9-85 
Nov. 2 200-0 70-0 405-8 99 11-5 
i. 9 200-0 80-0 419-1 99 10-86 
oa 190-0 90-0 396-1 100 0-00 4 
a 210-0 80-0 440 6 100 3-34 
30 220 0 70-0t 403-3 100 4-69 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


























*.On November 30th tenders for 91 day bills at 498 L4s. Lid 
| secured 52 per cent and 63 day bills at £99 2s. 7d 4 
| 77 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. \ ‘ 
offering of £280 million imcluded {60 million at ys. 

t Allotment cut to {260-0 million. 

¢ Allotment cut to¥60-0 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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= a 
What ARE, the Business Prospects ? 
| 
|| ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
| 
; dil Head Office: 
| readily 
The answer is ,available from weenie oe LONDON, E.C.2 
“The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited The Finest Service 
2a tINCORPORATED IN VICTORIA for 
; | where specially trained officers sses 
| obtain Trade Information from all points | All Cla of Insurance 
— \ in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
| , > REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone; MONARCH 8747.9 a THE UNITED KINGDOM 
‘Enquiries welcomed THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
pm Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
ee | The Company unidewggkes the duues of 
} Founded: 1866 | Executor and Trustee 
= sie . 4 


























, ei THE CENTRAL 
| BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India, The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 


B us j mess se | Established 1911 
: HEAD OFFICE: 


“ or p | easure e | ___ CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, 


MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT BOMBAY. || 
s pase WMONI ; - 

28h = LONDON OFFICE: 

Ey in He O rwa y 2 | 159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


e- : $ a Chairman - + «+ ~~ Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
I I 4 oe Vice-Chairman - - + = = C.H. Bhabha 





ee eteetetecatete 


A OL et eee “ 
ele lealele alee ele eae APP Ia 


Cn OO 








ses 











Paid-up Capital ... Rs. 3,14,54,250 (£2,359,068) 
Ra Reserve Fund and 

. : pial Se Other Reserves ... Rs. 4,01,81,217 (£3,013,591) 
= Deposits (31.12.55) Rs.1,28,96,40,383 (£96,723,028) 


nes a Note: The Sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been 
= K RI iE jp) I \K iN S S ie IN a converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee. 

ee TE oo 

oe 300 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakistan 
= oe s 

n  Ctusiiania Rank og Thedilhasse a and Burma. 


so 2 Banking business of every description transacted 
‘ -; OSLO, Norway is Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN s London Adviser - - - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.LE. 


el see 
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Portrait of a man 












who invested 
in SAFETY... 





with ABBEY NATIONAL naturally! 


He is a man who can relax in comfort, casting his fly with the 
assured aim that comes of a tranquil mind untroubled by 
backward glances at the world of stocks and shares. He has 
invested in Safety with the Abbey 
National Building Society, with a 
tax-paid 34 per cent return — INVESTMENT 
whatever the state of the market. 
That’s equal to £6.1.9 per cent 
where Income Tax is paid at the 


| 
3 2/o 
standard rate. 


#2 = INCOME TAX PAID 
No wonder our fisherman wears BY THE SOCIETY 


a contented expression! He has = This is equivalent to 


plenty to be contented about, with — 
his money safely invested in Abbey — £6 e i e 9 
= per cent where Income 


National. Any amount from £1 to Tax is paid at the 
£5,000 is accepted. = Standard Rate 
SM 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association 


Tsintsieidneidiiineiinnioaieaeiieneall 


A SAFETY-FIRST 








A national institution with assets of 
£237,000,000 







ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LON DON, N.W.1. Tel: WELbeck 8282 
s Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office. 











CVS-417 


ae 


Z gt 
i aphre : 
K Min ores ee ae EE 
DRT in eaeeee cae oe 
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(| ( y A BEACON 


TO LIGHT 
THE WAY... JS 


ti it itn 


The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 660 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 138 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review’ a monthly bulletin § on 
Canadian Affairs. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


n 1817 with Limited Liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST ey 
Head Office; Montreal 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 


incorporated im © onada 


LONDON, E£.C.2 




















THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION | 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 

















CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 om 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... * ‘ £8,000,000 | 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... $25,000,000 
- : 
HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. | 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER | 
London Office : Gracechurch oorag ® E.C.3. | 
London Managers: S. > P. Perry-Aldworth ; M. D. Scott | 
BRANCHES 
BORNEO DJAWA Tokyo Sungei Patani | 
Colony of North Djakarta Yokohama Teluk Anson 
—.. a MALAYA PHILIPPINES 
Lab PE Colony of Iloilo 
a Hamburg Sing: Manila 
Sandakan Pari apore / 
Tawau sanhend Collyer Quay THAILAND 
State of Brandt a — Orchard Road Bangkok ' } 
runei Tx ong ong >a tom | 
Kuala Belalt — loon — a _ Bengt ik 
< kok 
as North Point Coen UNITED uunesee 
< zomion 
CAMBODIA INDIA — 
Phnom-Peaoh Bombay 5 U.S.A. : 
Calcutta Johore Bahra New York 
i Kuala Lumpur San Francisco | 
Colombo JAPAN Malacca a 
CHINA Kobe Muar VIETNAM | 
Shanghai Osaka Penang Saigon | 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


'] 

A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by | 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 

SINGAPORE | 


LONDON 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated ir California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shar 
Banking Corporation. 


HONG KONG 








—————— 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 





, Partners : 
R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 





WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 





54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 
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Australian Opportunities 


It is our business to know about Australia. For 
nearly a century the National has been 
associated with the commercial and industrial 
expansion of this great new continent. 
Immense natural resources and a rapidly in- 
creasing population offer sound opportunities 
for development. 

The information Department of the Bank is 
able to supply reliable and up-to-date inform- 
ation on all aspects of Australian affairs. 


The National Bank of Australasia Ltd 


(Uncor porated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2. 

Information Department: 8 Princes Street, E.C.2, 
Over 820 branches and offices throughout Australia. 


Your best introduction te Australia 














What Vulcan Say aboot cl a 






This deflated looking object was a steam- 
heated drying cylinder, 6 ft. diameter, 8 ft. in 
length. It was used for processing a hot liquid 
which was poured over the surface at 160°F. 
Copper constructed, with end-plates of } in. 
thick mild steel, it was fitted with four equi- 
distantly-spaced vacuum relief valves. 


It was not until after the collapse, which 
a even forced in the stay-supported ends, that it 
was discovered that steam, condensing within 
the lightly-built cylinder, had created a vacuum. 


The possibility of the formation of a vacuum is frequently One faulty valve, and an inadequate steam 


overlooked in the design of pressure vessels, 


supply pipe, had not helped matters either. 


Whatever Vulcan insure, be it boiler or steam-engine, 
electrical apparatus, crane, lift or any other factory plant, 


Vulcan inspect. Inspect with an expert eye, pointing out ome 
a possible weakness, spotting the accident before it happens. Uu é ‘an 


by | 
RE | And if you want to read all about industrial accidents BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
-" and ways to avoid them, why not write to us now for 


67 King Street, Manchester, 2 


bitcan frspects — and forvtects 


**Vulcan’’? It is a Quarterly Journal for Power users, 
and it’s free. Write to Dept. 17. 
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‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


Everybody knows that it’s Norfolk for Turkeys ... but. for Insurance 
the World and His Wife come increasingly to the “Yorkshire’’. This 
old established Company provides insurance protection all over the 
world and has built up a reputation for reliability and enterprise — 
keeping abreast of ever-changing conditions. 

It will be to your advantage to find out what modern forms of 
insurance, backed by over 130 years’ experience, are now available. 
Your local “‘Yorkshire’’ Office will readily co-operate in arranging 

_Protection to suit your needs. 


... the World and His Wife choose 


% Most people realise the need for Fire Insurance 
j but these days it is essential that your 
O rl pa i ly f insurance is comprehensive and for t/ 


value. The business man must consider 















; . . , eS j , . loss of earnings as well as material damage 
Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 enh the Rbaiahalinee the fecalehing os 
Established 18M Branches and Agencies throughout the world as the provision of a new home 











THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 








A pamphlet to answer your questions about 


sr 7 


Carrying on Business in 


if Canada 


Now available, this pamphlet provides 


% 
lly, — Yy 
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My 
Ute, 


ur Savings 


| | £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED ) 
* 


For Regular Savers 


“SAVINGS 
SHARES 


AFTER 4 YEARS 


pertinent information on 
INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES 
CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 
PROVINCIAL INCOME AND CAPITAL TAXES 
PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 
LICENSING AND REGISTRATION OF BRANCHES 
DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATION INCOME 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
SUCCESSION DUTIES, ETC. 
Copies are free. Apply to either of our London j G RESERVES 
- ‘ . . . EED 
offices. Ask for ‘ Memorandum Relating to Carrying 10/ to £10 Per Month dy, | — 
Wy 


° ° ot * sa 
on Business in Canada’. * “ag 


With j UWitii/ 
6 Lothbury, EC? . 2 Cockspur St, SWI INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


THE ROYAL BANK TEMPERANCE 


OF CANADA PERMANENT 
ASSETS EXCEED $3,250,000,000 BUILDING SOCIETY 
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incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 
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THOS. W. WARD, LIMITED 


MR H. 


The fifty-third Ordinary General Meeting 
of Thos, W. Ward, Limited, was hcid on 
November 30th, in Sheffield. Mr i. W. 
Secker, OBE (Chairman of the Company), 
presided, and in the course of his report, 
previously circulated, said: 


“Before, 1 proceed to review the record 
results of the past financial year, I wish to 
refer to the changes that have taken place 
since our last meeting, both in the Board of 
Directors and also in certain of the executive 
appointments, 


It is with deep regret that we have to 
record the death of Mr James Bussey who 
had been a Director since 1939, also of Mr 
Herbert Beresford who had been Secretary 
since 1947. Each had given over 50 years’ 
valued service to the Company and we 
shall miss the knowledge and experience 
which they contributed in their respective 
spheres. 


With the passage of time such gaps are 
bound to occur in our top management, but 
I am happy in the knowledge that we have 
some worthy successors coming along, which 
enables us to continue our policy of promot- 
ing men to senior positions who have been 
trained and proven in their service to the 
Company. In furtherance of this policy, the 
Board has been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of three Directors, Mr C. Parry (40 
years’ service), Mr H. H. Mumby (37 years’ 
service) and Mr W. Hall (29 years’ service), 

\! of whom have been Local Directors since 
1948. 

Mr Ernest Robinson, who has been Assis- 
tant Secretary for 9 years, and has 40 years’ 
service with the Company, has_ been 
appointed Secretary. With the growth in 
size and complexity of the Group activities, 
we have considered it desirable to create the 
new position of Group Chief Accountant to 
which we have appointed Mr E. M. Dodd, 
who has dealt with financial matters since 
1947, 


GROUP RESULTS 


The Group turnover of £44,714,000 has 
increased by some £8 million compared with 
the previous year. This increase has been 
contributed in approximately equal propor- 
tions by the Parent Company on the one 
hand, and the combination of Subsidiaries 
on the other, the Parent Company’s turn- 
over of £25,125,000 being an increase of 
nearly £4 million on the previous year, and 
the combined Subsidiaries’ turnover of 
£19,589,000 being also approximately {4 
million up on the previous year. In making 
such comparisons it has, of course, to. be 
borne in mind that in the previous year’s 
figures only 7 months’ trading results of Wol- 
verhampton and Birchley Rolling Mills were 
included, compared with a full 12 months in 
the present year, whilst the Alexander Metal 
Company, Limited, which was acquired in 
September, 1955, was not included in the 
previous year’s figures, and the results of 
that company have been included in this 
year’s consolidation to the extent of 9 
months’ trading. Although the physical 
volume of turnover also shows a welcome 
increase, and along with the sterling volume 


W. SECKER ON A YEAR OF RECORDS 


constitutes an all-time record, the turnover 
figures are to sOme extent also a reflection 
of increase in prices. 


Furthermore, to keep the turnover figure in 
the right perspective, it is advisable to point 
out that on a broad division of the Group 
activities £21 million (approximately) arises 
from transactions of a Merchanting nature, 
and £234 million (approximately) from 
transactions of a manufacturing or semi- 
manufacturing nature. It will be appreciated 
that the rate of net profit in the first category 
is much smaller than that in the second 
category. The Group trading profit of 
£,2,729,000 before deduction of the Subven- 
tion Payment, to which I refer later, also 
constitutes a record and is approximately 
£375,000 up on the previous year. Here 
again the comparison is affected by the fact 
that a full year’s profits are included for the 
Wolverhampton and Birchley Rolling Mills 
compared with only 7 months in the previous 
year, and 9 months profits for the Alexander 
Metal Company, Limited, which company 
was not included in the consolidation in the 
previous year. Although, as usual, we derive 
a consideratle proportion of the Group profit 
from a nucleus of main departments of the 
Parent Company, together with certain of 
the larger Subsidiary Companies, I am par- 
ticularly pleased by the fact that a steady 
increase of profits has been contributed by 
certain of the smaller sections of the Parent 
Company, and by the smaller Subsidiary 
Companies, so that the picture I am able 
to present to you over the past year is 
one that depicts steady progress by all 
sections and companies in the Group without 
exception. 

We are fortunate in the good labour rela- 
tions that exist throughout the Group, and 
I would like to express my appreciation of the 
support given to me by my colleagues on the 
boards, both of the Parent and Subsidiary 
Companies, and to acknowledge the efforts 
put forth by Executives, Staff and Work- 
people throughout the Group which, in com- 
bination, have produced such excellent results. 


DELIVERIES OF SCRAP IRON 
AND STEEL 


Although our activities now extend in so 
many directions, the business was originally 
founded on the trade in scrap iron and steel, 
including shipbreaking and dismantling, and 
indeed this still represents a high proportion 
of this company’s business, so that I am very 
pleased to report that our deliveries of scrap 
iron and_ steel, excluding imports, to 
the consumer industries in this country 
have again broken all records by a substantial 
tonnage. 


The forward production and development 
programme of the steel industry clearly indi- 
cates a continuing demand for all the ferrous 
scrap that can be found in the United King- 
dom, and the high cost of imported scrap, 
much of which is from hard currency 
countries, emphasises the need for prompt 
release of obsolete plant and equipment. The 
efforts of the steel industry to secure better 
segregation and preparation of scrap, to pef- 
mit heavier charging-box weights with shorter 


charging times and increased furnace effi- 
ciency, have our strongest support, and 
developments are constantly taking place at 
our various scrap works to achieve this. 


In shipbreaking, as I reported last year, we 
have not been working to maximum capacity 
owing to the shortage of ships for breaking. 
There are still many old ships retained in 
service because of the high freight rates ruling 
at present, and coupled with the Suez situa- 
tion, it would not appear that we can expect 
any material improvement in this direction in 
the immediate future. 


RAIL CHARGES 


By reason of the tremendous tonnage 
handled, we are very large users of the Rail- 
way Freight services and make direct payment 
to the British Transport Commission of about 
£14 million a year. We forward a great 
variety of products by fail from a very large 
number of stationsgin England, Scotland and 
Wales and therefore the British Transport 
Commission’s new Merchandise Charges 
affect us very closely. Until the Commission 
has disclosed how it proposes to implement 
the scheme, which has recently been approved 
in a slightly modified form by the Transport 
Tribunal, we shall not know how the rates 
on our traffic will be affected. The Transport 
Commission knows our views and we can 
only hope that the considerable apparent diffi- 
culties will be satisfactorily resolved. 


RATING ASSESSMENTS 


The rating assessments under the new 
valuation lists in all areas of England and 
Wales, introduced by the Inland Revenue 
Valuation Department by powers of the Local 
Government Act of 1948, will result in a 
substantial addition to our charges in view 
of the many properties we occupy throughout 
the country. Where the new assessments 
appear to be incorrect or unreasonable, we 
have taken steps to submit proposals to the 
appropriate authority. 


GROUP TRADING ASPECTS 


To provide you with a closer acquaintance 
of how the main sections of the Group have 
fared throughout the past year, I think it will 
prove most convenient to do this under the 
broad classification which has been adopted 
in making returns of capital investment to the 
Board of Trade. In this grouping, the activi- 
ties both of the Parent Company and the 
Subsidiary Companies are merged in the 
respective groups 


QUARRIES 


Both turnover and profits have increased 
and our Shap quarries in particular have had 
a very successful year, both in dry and coated 
road stone, and in the Concrete Works, where 
a variety of concrete goods are manufactured, 
such ag paving flags, kerbs, fencing posts, 
spun pipes and artificial stone for architec- 
tural purposes. Providing the weather is not 
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unduly adverse during the forthcoming 
winter, I anticipate profits will be maintained 
during the present financial year. 


CEMENT 


The Ketton Portland Cement Company 
Limited had a record output tonnage of 
320,516 tons, but the incidence of rising costs 
was such that the net profit was only slightly 
higher than in the preceding year. Arising 
from a revaluation of the Fixed Assets, a 
Surplus of £517,510 has been credited to 
Capital Reserve, and the Directors are pro- 
posing an issue of bonus shares to the 
Ordinary Shareholders, subject to CIC con- 
sent, in the ratio of one for one, by appropria- 
tion from certain of the Revenue Reserves. 
The main capital projects include an entirely 
new crushing plant and the construction of 
a new roadway and plant for the handling of 
ceal. The Ribblesdale Cement Company 
Limited and its Subsidiary Company the 
Horrocksford Lime Company Limited in 
which the Ketton Company holds a 50 per 
cent interest, both continue to make excellent 
progress. Mr F. R. Stagg, the Chairman, 
commenting on future prospects, says the 
demand for cement is being maintained and 
prospects for the future appear to be bright, 
notwithstanding the effect of the credit 
squeeze. 


IRON AND STEEL AND NON-FERROUS 
MANUFACTURING, INCLUDING 
SPECIALISED CASTINGS, IRON AND 
STEEL SECTIONS, ETC. 


In this group, which includes a 
Companies engaged in Re-Rolling Steel, 
Rolling Mild Steel Plates and Sheets, 
Wrought Iron, Specialised Castings, Non 
Ferrous Ingot Manufacture, together with the 
Fabrication of Steel by the Parent Company, 
the results have been particularly gratifying. 


Our Rolling Mills at Wolverhampton and 
Birchley have had a record production, which 
has enabled them to absorb all increases in 
wages and material costs and also the adverse 
effect of working margins, whilst the policy 
of specialisation has enabled them_to avoid 
the more competitive type of business, 
especially that from the continuous mills. 
Improvements have been effected to accom- 
modate increased output and to improve 
handling facilities, and the order position 
shows cover for eight or nine months ahead. 
Despite the recession in the motor car 
industry, however, there is still a difficulty in 
obtaining suitable labour for the mills. 


At the Darlington Works, a scheme to 
mechanise the Foundry is now being under- 
taken, together with certain other improve- 
ments. 


Generally speaking, those of our companies 
engaged in the supply of castings are 
experiencing a noticeable increase in the 
degree of competition, prices are very much 
Keener, and there is no doubt that the credit 
squeeze is taking effect. 


Subject to this, the general situation is that 
the order position is being maintained at a 
good level and profits so far are similar to the 
corresponding period last year. 


NON-ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
INCLUDING MACHINE TOOLS, CRANES, 
EXCAVATORS, ETC. 


Although turnover showed a slight in- 
crease, net profit was just a shade down 
compared with the previous year, due mainly 
to the incidence of rising costs. During the 
last few months of the financial year there 
was a marked deterioration in the demand 


for excavators, but this is considered to be 
only a temporary lull arising from the credit 
squeeze and the necessity for many overseas 
countries to limit their imports, Overseas 
orders recently booked, include one for the 
Indian. Railways, covering the supply of 
30 Steam Cranes to a value of £300,000, and 
for South Africa to an approximate value of 
£72,000, for whom an order has recently 
been completed for nine 3 yard Excavatofs. 
The Canadian market has taken 26 3 yard 
Excavators this year and we now have 129 
Excavators working there. Extensions have 
been completed to the Machine Tool Works 
at Halifax which increase the area by 10,593 
sq ft, whilst improvements have been made 
in the foundry facilities. The orders received 
at and following the International Machine 
Tool Exhibition at Olympia, both for Town 
Radial and Vertical Drilling Machines and 
for the Woodhouse and Mitchell Turret 
Milling Machine, were very gratifying, and 
approximately 63 per cent of the total value 
of orders on hand for Fredk. Town & Sons 
Limited are for export. 


The order books for Cranes and Machine 
Tools are particularly satisfactory and trade 
should continue at a good level during the 
present financial year, although there may be 
some decrease in net profit because of rising 
costs. 


MOTOR ENGINEERING AND WAGON 
BUILDING AND REPAIRING 


Although only a relatively small section of 
the Group interests, a very satisfactory in- 
crease in profits has been shown and a 
valuable contribution has been made to the 
Group profit. 


WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS, PROCESSING 
AND MANIPULATION OF SCRAP, 
SHIPBREAKING AND MANUFACTURE 
OF NUTS AND BOLTS 


_ The overall position shows a satisfactory 
increase in turnover and profit compared 
with the preceding year, but there is a slight 
fall in the rate of net profit. Subject to my 
earlier remarks on the shortage of ships for 
breaking, the business in this group should 
be maintained at a good level throughout 
the present year. 


INSULATING MATERIALS 


This is one of our more recent interests 
and therefore one in which we hope to 
expand. 

Good progress was made by Dick’s 
Asbestos & Insulating Company Limited 
during the year and a new factory has been 
erected at a cost of £125,000. Art the end 
of the financial year the: factory was in an 
advanced stage and approximately 60 per 
cent had been occupied, and full occupation 
has now taken place. Owing to the con- 
tinued rise in solid fuel costs and the general 
aim for increased efficiency of fuel usage, 
the future prospects for Insulating Contracts 
are very encouraging, but the industry in 


general is suffering from an acute shorta 
of skilled labour, —_— 


BUILDING AND CONTRACTING, 
INCLUDING INSTALLATION OF RAILWAY 
SIDINGS, ROAD CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 


Turnover has been well maintained, but 
overall profits are somewhat lower due to a 
fall in the margin of profit. There is no 
doubt that the credit squeeze is resulting 
in a deferment of certain projects which 





would normally be coming forward, ,; 
petition in this field is intensifying. 


um- 


MERCHANTING 


In this group are included Sub. | ,;\.: 
engaged in the supply of Indust: and 
Domestic Coal, Coke and other fue! 
tractors Small Tools and Equipmen 
Stockholders, and the Parent Co: 
activities in Merchanting Ferrous 
Ferrous Metals, Pig Iron and Found: 
plies, Boilers and Industrial Plant, M. 
and Contractors Plant, Cement and ( 
Products. - 


Although a material increase in ' “t 
has been achieved, this has been inti d 
to a certain extent by increases in 
during the year on coal and certain 
other commodities ; névertheless, ther: 4); 
been an increase in physical volume which 
has been accompanied with a useful inc: ise 
in net profit. As I commented earlier bow 
ever, the profit margin is rather small, ind 
it is only by the capacity of our organis::ion 
to handle a variety of products in such |irve 
volume, that we are enabled to show 1 proiit 
commensurate with the important service 
which this section of our Group renders to 
such a wide field of industry. 


The credit and hire purchase restrictions 
are being increasingly felt in building ind 
associated development, which in turn 1s re- 
flected in our Contractors Plant and certain 
other sections. 


The , overall position is that the leve! of 
trade is being reasonably well maintaine! in 
the Group, but it is possible that there wil! 
be some slight falling off ia demand during 
the course of the year. 


THE WAVERLEY RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


In April 1956 we purchased the property 
and plant of The Waverley Rubber Compiny 
Limited, Russell Road, Edinburgh, to 
with the right to use the firm’s name, 
diately prior to its being put into liquids).on 
The company had a sound business 
considerable number of years in the : 
facture of all types of rubber fo 
printers blankets and mechanical inse: 
but because of the increasing competi’ 1 
rubber footwear the Directors had de. Jed 
to liquidate the company. 


We are holding the major part 
property and plant for disposal at a vie 
opportunity and this is included in >» 
on hand in the Balance Sheet. \ 
however, retaining sufficient plant to co ie 
the manufacture of rubber blankets fo: ‘'< 
printing and allied trades, and since | 10° 
30th we have formed a separate com)’ 
for this purpose, which will continue ') «\< 
under the name of The Waverley Ru»! 
Company Limited. 


THE BLAENAVON COMPANY LIMI!)) 


Prior to our obtaining control of the 1) )V° 
company in January 1954, it had been exp! 
encing difficulties for some considerab!- 
because of the shortage of working ©') 
and essential additional plant and mach 
We acquired the company, however, | 
hope that we could build up its busine \" 
Tyres and General Engineering, as °° 
considered that it could be turned i) ! 
useful addition to the Group activities 
fortunately circumstances have proved ly 
that we have reluctantly come to the —"'! 
clusion that we are unable to impleme" 
intention, and we have therefore decid to 
realise our holding in the company }' 


as =O 
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earliest opportunity. Negotiations are at 
present in progress which, if finalised, will 
enable us to dispose of our holding of the 
ordinary and preference shares in this com- 
pany amounting to 92} per cent and 89 per 
cent respectively of each class of Issued Share 
Capital. 

The Subvention Payment of £100,000, 
which is featured separately on the Profit 
and Loss Account of the Parent Company, 
was made to The Blaenavon Company 
Limited and was based on a provisional 
estimate of that company’s deficit for tax 
purposes in order to preserve any rights 
under Sec. 20 FA 1953. 


It is anticipated that even after allowing 
for the Subvention payment, a satisfactory 
profit will arise on the eventual realisation 
of our holding in this Company. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


In addition to the specific orders for 
Cranes and Excavators which I have men- 
tioned, the Parent Company’s export sales 
show a material increase over those of the 
previous year. Because of the intensive com- 
petition that has had to be met, in many 
cases the margins have been smaller, but the 
net profit earned is very satisfactory and 
reflects credit on our Overseas Trade De- 
partment who have achieved this result not- 
withstanding the import restrictions in many 
countries. 


The turnover and results of our French 
Subsidiary have been very satisfactory, and 
having regard to the rigidity of the French 
licensing system, the management are to be 
complimented on the manner in which they 
have handled the problems created by this 
restrictive policy. 

The Belgian Subsidiary has kept up pro- 
gress despite many difficulties, whilst our 
Scandinavian Company has further consoli- 
dated its position despite the restrictions on 
credit and hire purchase which operate in 
Sweden, similar to the policy which is being 
followed at home. 

The restrictions on imports have persisted 
in Australia and the Company has had to 
operate under difficult conditions ever s.nce 
we acquired it in 1952, so that our original 
expectations have not been fulfilled. The 
results are very disappointing, but so far it 
has been operating on a relatively small scale 
and we are considering means of strengthen- 
ing the company and putting it on a sounder 
footing for the future. 


We are continuing in our erideavours to 
expand the Group exports despite the many 
difficulties that have to be overcome. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Referring to the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account you will see that in arriving at 
the Profit before Taxation, we have provided 
lor depreciation of £402,718 which is an 
increase of some £110,000 compared with 
the preceding year. The Parent Company’s 
Provision has increased by £38,000 and the 
other main contributory factor to such in- 
Crease arises from the revaluation of the 
Fixed Assets of The Ketton Portland Cement 
“ompany, Limited, as the depreciation 
charge for that company has been computed 
on the revalued figures, resulting in an in- 
crease of over £40,000 compared with the 
harge for the preceding year. Whereas, how- 
ver, it was considered desirable in previous 
years to implement the charge for deprecia- 
tion by an allocation to Reserve for Replace- 
ment of Fixed Assets, and £40,000 was so 
allocated in the previous year, in view of 
“ie revaluation such an allocation is no 


longer considered necessary. After deduction 
of the Subvention Payment of £100,000, the 
Group Profit before taxation (to the nearest 
£000) is £2,629,000 of which we have to 
Provide the amount of £1,386,000 for Taxa- 
tion, leaving a profit after taxation of 
£1,243,000 compared with £1,136,000 last 
year, an increase of £107,000. 


The incidence of taxation remains a heavy 
burden on industry and no clearer illustra- 
tion can be given of this than to consider 
that after all the concerted efforts of our 
Group throughout the year to obtain and 
expand business and all the risks and diffi- 
culties that have had to be faced in building 
up to a turnover of nearly £45 million, the 
net average reward after providing for taxa- 
tion per £1 of turnover is 23 per cent or 
63d. in the £. After adjustment for Trans- 
fers from Reserves, for Minority Interests, 
and the amount retained in the Subsidiary 
Companies’ own accounts, we are left with 
a Profit of £776,797 available for Allocation 
and Appropriation in the Accounts of the 
Parent Company. 


Turning to the separate Profit and Loss 
Account of the Parent Company you will see 
that in arriving at the foregoing profit we 
have deducted £44,034 as a provision for loss 
in a Subsidiary Company. This is in respect 
of the investment in the Australian Company, 
and in view of the difficulties experienced 
there on which I have commented in my 
remarks on Overseas Trade, we consider it 
advisable to make such provision against our 
investment. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The main movements in the Parent Com- 
pany’s Balance Sheet, stated to the nearest 
thousand pounds, compared with the pre- 
vious year, consist of Increase in Fixed 
Assets of £170,000, Increase in Shares in 
Subsidiary Companies of £265,000, compris- 
ing the purchase of an interest in Alexander 
Metal Company, Limited, together with 
further capital introduced into certain of 
the existing holdings in Subsidiaries, and 
increase in amounts owing by Subsidiaries of 
£60,000. These amounts which are in the 
nature of Fixed Investment total £495,000. 
The position of Current Assets and Liabili- 
ties is that Stocks have increased by £330,000, 
Debtors by £615,000, whilst the Cash posi- 
tion has decreased by £294,000 and Creditors 
have increased by £608,000, so that the net 
Current Assets have increased by £43,000. 
The combined Increase in Fixed and Net 
Current Assets is £538,000. It will be 
observed that by reason of the amount put 
into Fixed Investment and because of the 
cash required to finance the expanded turn- 
over, the Bank position has turned tem- 
porarily into overdraft. The Group Balance 
Sheet shows somewhat similar trends. The 
increase in Fixed Assets by £989,000 is 
of course materially influenced by the 
revaluation of the Fixed Assets of Ketton 
Portland Cement, which resulted in an 
increase of £517,000. Stocks have increased 
by £1,204,000 and Debtors by £934,000, 
whilst Cash, Investments and Tax Reserve 
Certificates, have been reduced by £215,000 
and Current Liabilities have increased by 
£1,317,000. The Net Assets of the Group 
now amount to £10,709,000. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


During the past year we have consolidated 
our existing interests, and our liquid 
resources have been extended to the full in 
financing a record turnover. By various 
methods including capital outlay on exten- 
sions and improvements, we have managed 
to keep the incidence of rising costs within 
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reasonable bounds. Our Group Capital 
Investment programme for the calendar year 
1956 is in the region of £825,000 and the 
forecast for the calendar year 1957 is only 
slightly lower at £725,000. Apart from the 
increasing needs of the Group it is also 
desirable, because of the credit restrictions 
operating, to retain a reasonable measure of 
liquid funds in the Group. In recommending 
that the ordinary dividend be maintained at 
the same level as in the previous year, your 
Board have also taken into consideration the 
several requests made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in recent months for restraint 
by both parties in Industry at the present 
tume. It is not your Board’s policy, however, 
to maintain an unreasonable period of 
restraint. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In my review of Group trading aspects, I 
have indicated the probable trend for each 
class of activity during the current year, and 
I think it is a fair summing up to say that 
the overall volume of trade is likely to be 
maintained near the level of the past year 
but that we shall experience some reduction 
in profit margins. I am hoping that I shall 
be able to report another satisfactory Group 
profit at the next meeting, but it must be 
realised that we cannot go om creating 
records indefinitely.” 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends recommended declared. The 
retiring directors were elected and the audi- 
tors reappointed. 





KUALA PERGAU RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED YIELDS MAINTAINED 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Kuala Pergau Rubber Plantations Limited 
was held on November 29th in London, Mr 
H. A. Kinney, FCA, presiding in the absence 
abroad of the Chairman, Mr S. Estall. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s circulated Review: It is encouraging 
to report that the improved yields mentioned 
in last year’s review have been maintained, 
and that the total crop of 471,000 lb 
harvested exceeded the previous year’s out- 
put by 132,000 Ib, an increase of over 33} 
per cent. This is to a large extent due to 
the young areas which are now gradually 
coming into production, and the increasing 
yield from this young rubber should more 

an offset the inevitable fall in output from 
the older areas. 


The net average price obtained for all 
grades was 28.33d. per lb, whilst the all-in 
cost of production, including Government 
rent, duty, and expenditure on upkeep of the 
immature areas, averaged 19.84d. per Ib. 
After providing £8,455 for taxation, the 
Board recommend the payment of a divi- 


dend of 74 per cent, which will absorb 
£3,736, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward on profit and loss account of 
£12,069. 


Mr H. A. Kinney, addressing the meeting, 
said : As a Board we remain optimistic as to 
the future, both commercially and politically. 
It is unlikely that the current year’s crop will 
exceed last year’s, as on the advice of our 
Visiting Agent, a slightly more conservative 
tapping policy is being adopted, which will 
offset to some extent the young rubber which 
has come into tapping. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





, 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


LARGER DEPOSITS 


MR J. S. CROSSLEY’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Barclays Bank DCO will be held on 
December 28th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr J. S. 
Crossley, for the year to September 30, 1956 : 


Stockholders will know that this Bank 
operates under its own Act of Parliament— 
The Colonial Bank Act of 1925. In terms of 
that Act the authorised capital is limited to 
£15 million. The paid-up capital today is 
£12,932,250, and £15 million therefore leaves 
litte margin should it become necessary at 
any time in the future to issue fresh capital. 
Your directors, with this in mind, have felt 
that we should approach Parliament by 
means of an amending bill to obtain authority 
to increase the Bank’s authorised capital from 
£15 million to £30 million. Accordingly a 
bill has been prepared and was deposited in 
Parliament on November 27th. At an 
extraordinary general meeting following im- 
mediately after the annual general meeting 
on December 28th you will be asked to 
approve #. Although we are asking you to 
approve this bill there is no intention in the 
immediate future of making an issue of 
shares. 


During the year a further milestone in our 
history was reached when, on May 15th, at 
Kapsabet, “the place of the porcupine,” in 
the Highlands of Kenya, the one thousandth 
branch of the Bank was opened. By an odd 
coincidence, the opening date fell on the 
119th anniversary of the opening by the 
Colonial Bank of its first branch in Jamaica. 
Since May 15th, 43 more offices have been 
opened, making a total for the twelve-month 
period of 110 new offices, 26 of them being 
full branches, 14 sub-branches, and 70 
agencies ; 4 agencies were closed during the 
period. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


Our balance sheet figures when compared 
with those for a year ago show an increase 
in deposits, together with a small reduction 
in advances. The major changes, however, 
took place only during the last few months 
of our accounting year. Qn March 3lst, at 
half-time, our advances to customers were 
actually substantially higher than at the 
beginn.ng of the period, while our customers’ 
deposits with us showed practically nf 
change. Our average lendings taken over 
the whole. period were substantially higher 
than in the previous year. This factor, taken 
together with the higher rates of interest 
earned on treasury bills and short term funds, 
accounted for an increase in revenue which 
more than offset the further increase in 
expenses which we have once more had to 
meet and the additional taxation costs, due 
to increases in the rate of profits tax. The 
final resukt shows that the net profit, after 


tax, amounts to {1,261,189 or an increase of 
£109,088. 


In future years, I hope we shall be able 
to provide you with an approximate profit 
figure each half-year at the time of the 
declaration of the interim dividend. This 
will be for us quite a new departure, and it 
will, I think, be obvious to you that the half- 
yearly figure will not necessarily prove a 
reliable guide to the figure for the full year. 
The rapid changes in the figures, such as, for 
example, those that have occurred during the 
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last few months of this year, can have a 
material effect on the Bank’s earnings. 


VAST FIELD OF ENDEAVOUR 


Throughout the Commonwealth there 
exists a vast field of endeavour which calls for 
men, as well as for money, if progress on 
sound lines for the benefit of its peoples is 
to result. Since the end of the war much 
has been done to develop the less advanced 
areas of the Commonwealth and in this way 
to bring about an improvement in the stan- 
dard of living of its many millions of people 
but there are all too few who devote their 
time and energies to this cause which holds 
such great promise for the future, and has 
such possibilities both for good and ill. This 
is, perhaps, because too many people nowa- 
days are influenced by meaningless clap-trap 
about “colonialism” which comes mainly 
from sources which are none too well dis- 
posed either towards this country, or to the 
so-called “colonial” people themselves. 
When such criticisms come, as occasionally 
happens, from normally friendly sources, it 
may just be that they have fatled to keep 
themselves up to date with British policy and 
methods, or it may, perhaps, result from a 
little confused thinking. In neither case 
should they be taken seriously. 


It is in this overseas field that our Devel- 
opment Corporation works and continues to 
make progress. 


CAPITAL FOR OVERSEAS 


We are frequently asked by our overseas 
friends why it is that capital should be so 
hard to raise on the London market at the 
present time. It is often a source of keen 
disappointment to us to hear of sound pro- 
jects Originating overseas which are either 
unable to find money, or can only do so at 
rates which would impose too heavy a burden 
on the undertaking. Sometimes this may lead 
to the complete abandonment of the project 
in question ; alternatively the money may be 
raised in some other financial centre. In 
neither event can the outcome be considered 
satisfactory, from the point of view of this 
country. This is not to say that there is any- 
thing wrong with the idea of bringing foreign 
capital in to develop the countries of the Com- 
monwealth. There is indeed much to be said 
for it so long as the terms are reasonable 
and so long as they are not framed in such a 
way as to impose too heavy a strain on the 
borrower ; so long also as there are not con- 
ditions attached which might have as their 
object the diversion of orders elsewhere, 
which, in other circumstances, would 
unquestionably have come to this country. 
The point which needs emphasis at the 
present time is that the amount that we, 
in this country, are able to Spare for 
the purpose of overseas investment is 
pitifully inadequate. 

If the London market, as the financial 
centre of the sterling area, cannot in the 
future play its full part as a banker, then 
serious consequences will inevitably follow. 
For it is an essential part of the business of 
a banker to be a lender as well as a reposi- 
tory of funds. Just as a banker has to be 
guided by this principle, so does a nation 


which seeks to play the role of banker to 
other nations. 


a 
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FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY 


THE YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The twenty-cighth annual general mccting 
of The Fairey Aviation Company [| imited 
was held on November 29th in Londo: 


Mr R. T. Outen (the chairman), 
course of his speech, said: I do nm ink 
that you will complain if I occupy » few 
minutes in speaking of the loss sus ined 
by the company, the Board, and the shire 
holders through the death, on Septen 30), 
1956, of our late Chairman, Sir Ri hard 
Fairey, who founded this business over 40 
years ago and who gave it such brilliant 
leadership throughout his life. 

The consolidated group trading profi: fo: 
the year ended March 31, 1956, betore pro 
viding for taxation, amounted to { 2,(65,()97, 
which compares with £2,159,568 in the pre- 
ceding year. There was some reduction in 
the profits of the Parent Company, burt this 
was largely offset by increased profits {rom 


our overseas subsidiaries. The net protit of 
the Group amounted to £898,322, an increase 
of some £96,000 over 1955. The board 
recommend a payment of Is. 6d. per shure 


upon the increased capital. 


FINANCIAL POSITION STRENGTHENED 


It is gratifying to be able once more to 
report a steady strengthening in the com- 
pany’s overall financial position, as the 
balance sheet clearly demonstrates. 


Recalling some of our achievements during 
the past year, the major item, of course, was 
the obtaining of the absolute World Av 
Speed Record for Great Britain, at a speed 
of 1,132 mp.h. This represents a misjor 
achievement in British aviation. Mr [eter 
Twiss’s record was not a “ flash in the pan,” 
for the aircraft continued its supersonk 
flying throughout the summer with air-line 
reliability. 

You have no doubt read of the success 
of our air-to-air Guided Weapon—Firet!ish 
In fact your company made history by 
designing, developing and manufacturiny tle 
first British Guided Weapon successfully t 
bring down a radio-controlled target au- 
craft—also a Fairey product. 


THE HELICOPTER FIELD 


In the Helicopter field, the Rotodyne, the 
largest helicopter under construction 0 the 
world, is progressing steadily. Consideribie 
air-line interest, both at home and abrod, 
is being shown in the aircraft, which “ves 
every promise of meeting the needs for 5!iv«l- 
range economical transport, independc:t 0! 
airfields. 

The Gannets continue to give ex cllent 
service in the Royal Navy and are spok-n 
very highly by the Royal Australian ‘ivy 
Design work is now proceeding on 1 
version of the Gannet which is intend-d 
take over the search duties at present pt 
formed by the Douglas Skyraider. 


Collectively, the subsidiary companics |\\v¢ 
made a very useful contribution toward (ic 
total group profits, and in spite of one ©: ¢ 


weak spots you are entitled to feel \«! 
satisfied with their continued perform: 


I will end by assuring you that this 0" 
pany is fighting fit. Its capacity ‘% 
inventiveness, the soundness of its engin“ 
ing, its versatile production organisatio:. '% 
financial resources, and its managemen! | id 
policy, are such that we can face with ©» 
dence whatever tasks and problem) | 
future has in store for us. 


The report and accounts were adopt: 
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THE JERAM RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Annual] General Meeting of the Jeram 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on 
December 6th in London. The following is 
an extract from the statement made by the 
chairman, Mr Harold F. Copeman: 

The accounts under review give effect to 
the increase in the issued capital since the 
last Annual Meeting and to the changes 
arising from the acquisition of the Seventh 
Mile estate which was approved at that 
Meeting. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the benefits from that acquisition 
have accrued for only six months, that is to 
say, from October 1, 1955, to March 3], 
1956, and that the final dividend of four- 
pence per share is payable on that increased 
capital. The fact that we have had nine 
months’ crop from Palmlands Division and 
six months from Seventh Mile makes com- 
parisons with the previous year difficult and 
somewhat misleading. 


The crop of 1,444,376 lb was harvested as 
to 512,176 Ib from Jeram estate, 603,200 Ib 
from Effingham and Palmlands, and 329,000 
Ib from Seventh Mile. The most profitable 
estate is, of course, Jeram, with 984 per cent 
of its mature area under modern rubber 
which yielded over 900 Ib per acre at an ex 
estate cost of approximately 10d. per lb. 
Seventh Mile, which has just under one 
half of its mature area in modern rubber, 
produced about 800 lb per acre at 12d. per 
Ib ex estate, whereas Effingham costs were 


approximately 14d. on a yield of some 350 Ib 
per acre. I give these figures with some mis- 
giving because, as I have stated above, they 
tend to be misleading, particularly when 
affected by a replanting programme, which 
Provides for very intensive tapping of the 
areas to be cut out. They do, however, give 
some indication of potentialities. I should 
add here that in order to effect the utmost 
economies in working, Effingham and 
Seventh Mile have now been fully integrated 
into a single unit with one manager, and that 
consequently it is intended to consolidate 
all returns. Jeram estate shows a slight 
falling off in yield, which arises from the 
incidence of tapping ; it is fully expected that 
the yield will recover in the normal course. 
With the present immature areas of replanted 
rubber coming into bearing in successive 
years from “now on, we look forward to a 
steady increase in the overall yield per acre, 
and a consequent reduction in the “ all-in” 
cost. 


In dealing with yields I have referred to 
the percentage of modern mature rubber, 
bur it will be appreciated that that does not 
present the full picture of our work in re- 
juvenation. With the completion of the 
curfent year’s programme, we shall have in 
all nearly 65 per cent of our area under 
modern rubber, and shall be well on the 
way to completing the preparations for 
planting the first 150 acres of the new land. 
It is proposed to plant the whole of the land 
as soon as possible consistent with the avail- 
ability of labour to ensure the necessary up- 
keep. The acreage of the new land is not 
shown in the statement accompanying the 
report, as the precise area will not be known 
until the Government survey has been 
completed; it is however roughly com- 
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puted at 700 acres. It is hoped that we 


shall be able 
three years. 

I now come to the Special business to be 
submitted at the Annual Meeting. A Resolu- 
tion will be proposed to increase the 
Authorised Capital from (£175,000 to 
£250,000. The intention of this is to enable 
the Company to provide funds, probably by 
a rights issue to members, for the purchase 
of Coalfields estate, which is owned by the 
Remfield Rubber Estates Limited. After the 
approval of the Jeram shareholders to the 
mcrease of Capital the purchase must of 
course be subject, among other things, to 
Treasury permission for the issue of shares 
and to the approval of the Remfield Com- 
pany’s shareholders of the sale. At the time 
of preparing this statement the terms are 
being finalised between the companies but 
it was not thought desirable to postpone the 
annual meeting. This proposed purchase is 
in continuance of our policy to extend our 
interests in modern rubber, a policy so 
strongly supported by shareholders a year 
ago when we issued shares for the purchase 
of Seventh Mile estate. 

During a visit to Malaya last February and 
March, I took the opportunity of seeing our 
estates and was very well pleased with con- 
ditions on each of the properties, subject 
always to the remarks I have so often made 
on the need for replanting Effingham. I was 
particularly interested to see Seventh Mile 
because, having frequently noted the excel- 
lent stand of replanted rubber along the road 
leading to Effingham estate, I found that the 
whole area confirmed the impression of good 
management and sound planting policy. I 
am more than ever satisfied that we did well 
to buy that property. 


to finish the planting in 








THE 
BORNEO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CENTENARY REPORT 


The annual general meeting of The Borneo 
Company, Limited, was held on December 
Sth in London, Mr C. R. Akers (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Direc- 
tors’ Report and Accounts: 


The Net Profit for the year before taxation 
is £614,539. 


The excess of Current Assets over Liabili- 
ties of the Group at March 31, 1956, was 
£2,680,535, as compared with £2,266,348 a 
year previously. 

Timber and Merchandise Stocks of the 
Group have risen by £607,459 to £3,603,136. 
This increase is not out of line with the sub- 
stantially larger trading turnover achieved 
during the year. 


Sundry Debtors at £1,912,129, up by 
£215,577 on March 31, 1955, also reflect the 
bigger turnover, together with the necessity 
to grant longer credit terms to meet competi- 
tion. 


Siam: Politically the year was uneventful, 
but trading conditions continued difficult. 
Our turnover increased, but margins were 
often poor, and the cost of doing business 
increased by over 20 per cent. Taxes, both 
direct and indirect, still tend to rise. 


Malaya: An improvement in the world 
ices of Malaya’s two principal commodities, 
ubber and Tin, resulted in better trading 
conditions during the year, of which the 





Company has been able to take advantage. 
Both turnover and profits increased moder- 
ately and the outlook at present is encourag- 
ing. 

Borneo Motors, Limited, and Orchard 
Motor Company, Limited, both had good 
trading experience, which is so far continu- 
ing. 

British Borneo: Another year of excellent 
progress can be recorded, and opportunities 
for expansion in this developing territory are 
being actively pursued. The prospects con- 
tinue favourable. 


Canada: We are still unable to make a 
satisfactory report on the progress of 
Alexandra Brick and Tile Company 
(Canada) Limited. Production problems, 
largely unforeseeable, continue and the 
operations of this subsidiary give cause for 
anxiety. 

A year ago the Company acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Edmonton Concrete 
Block Company, Limited. We consider our 
investment has been fully justified by the 
steady progress since made. 


GENERAL 


In this, the Company’s Centenary year, it 
may be of interest to give some details of 
the Group’s trading and other activities dur- 
ing the year ogg review. They — 
very important ipping, Airways, Insur- 
pon Engineering, Technical, Automobile, 
Provisions, Li _ Pharmaceutical and 
other interests. In addition, we extract Teak- 
wood from Siamese Forests, and Ramin in 
Sarawak ; we manufacture Bricks and allied 

roducts in Singapore and Canada ; produce 
Rubber in Sumatra, and’ manage a Plywood 
factory in Singapore. 


Our sales of Timber, Bricks, Rubber, Ply- 
wood and merchandise of all kinds, including 
such varied lines as Motor Vehicles, Cameras, 
Milk, Fountain Pens, and Watches, totalled 
approximately £15 million. 


In these days of strong competition and 
political disturbances and uncertainties it is 
gratifying to be able to record such satisfac- 
tory results of the year’s trading. 

The difficulties with which the Company 
has had to contend during the last 10 years, 
are not perhaps sufficiently realised. Unlike 
many British Companies, to which World 
War II brought increased activity and, in 
some cases, greater profitability, The Borneo 
Company’s business was brought to a com- 
plete standstill when its Far Eastern terri- 
tories were overrun by the Japanese at the 
end of 1941, and we were unable to resume 
trading for more than four years. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The 1946 Accounts show that at that time 
the excess of Current Assets over Liabilities 
of the Group so far as could then be ascer- 
tained, was of the nature of £375,000. Since 
then, as stated above, the figure hz; risen to 
£2,680,535. 

In addition we have had to provide over 
£4 million to meet taxation and have spent 
upwards of £2 million on essential fixed 
assets, including Offices, Godowns, Houses, 
Workshops, Factories, and various forms of 
plant, equipment, etc., for the expanding 
trade of the Group. 

All this has been achieved entirely out of 
our own resources, with some help from our 
Bankers. 

The report was adopted and a total distri- 
bution for the year of 20 per cent was 
approved. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


HIGH LEVEL OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY 


The one hundred and thirty-ninth annual 
general meeting of the Bank of Montreal was 
held on December 3rd in Montreal. 


Mr Gordon R. Ball, the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The year now closing has been a highly 
eventful one, witnessing, as it has, changes in 
the Canadian business scene and in the bank- 
ing field for which it is hard to find prece- 
dents. The country’s total output of goods 
and services has continued to climb at a steep 
slope and may well approach $30,000 million 
in 1956 as a whole to set a new record at 
least 10 per cent above 1955. 


This is a rate of expansion, for the second 
year running, that is high by Canadian his- 
torical standards, and considerably more rapid 
than has been experienced in the United 
States in the two-year period. 

Canada’s national production in 1980, 
expressed in physical terms or in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, may well stagger 
the imagination. It is clear that in most fields 
of activity the Canadian economy has for 
some time been operating full out and under 
stress. The exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, however, far from being depressed by 
the trade deficit, has been kept at a premium 
over the US dollar by the strong inflow of 
foreign capital funds participating in 
Canadian investment opportunities. 

A considerable part of this year’s increase 
in dollar value of the gross national product 
has represented the shadow of inflation 
rather than the substance of real growth. 
Overt inflation, to which I could refer on this 
occasion a year ago as only a potential threat, 
I must now report as a reality. So far, it 
can be said to be in its initial stages and far 
from rampant. But that is all the more 
reason why it must be resisted resolutely and 
vigorously now. The problem of resurgent 
inflation and the fight against it is a battle 
that cannot be won either quickly or easily. 


Canadians in all walks of life have a vital 
and continuing interest in preserving the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 


Mr Arthur C. Jensen, vice-president and 
general manager, said: Net profits, after 
providing for depreciation of premises and 
equipment and appropriations to contingency 
reserves and after setting aside $7,795,000 
for income taxes, amounted to $8,975,940. 
Out of this, provision of $7,200,000 has been 
made for dividends equivalent to $1.60 per 
share, leaving $1,775,940 as an addition to 
undivided profits. A transfer of $3 million 
has been made from tax-paid reserves bring- 
ing the balance in undivided profits to 
$6,910,155. We have transferred therefrom 
the sum of $6,500,000 to rest account, which 
now stands at $98,500,000. 


Current loans showed a sharp increase of 
$251 million and stood at $1,180 million as 
at October 31, 1956. The demand for com- 
mercial loans has been exceptionally strong. 
This reflects the very high level of economic 
activity that has been experienced all through 
the year and still continues. 

Underlying the increase in our loans was 
a strong upward trend in general business 
activity in Canada during the past year. This 
strength was, moreover, well diffused 
throughout the economy. There were few 
areas or industries that did not, in some 
measure, participate in the general growth. 


The report was adopted, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(formerly The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China) 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 
was held on Wednesday, December 5, 1956, 
at the Head Office, 38, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2, for the purpose of considering a 
special resolution, shortening the name of the 
bank to 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


Mr V. A. Grantham, the Chairman of the 
bank, presided. -After Mr H. F. Morford, 
the Chief General Manager, had read the 
notice convening the meeting, the Chairman 
proposed that “ Pursuant to Clause 3 of the 
Royal Charter, dated June 25, 1956, this 
meeting hereby resolves that the name of 
the Bank be changed to ‘THE 
CHARTERED BANK,’ and _ that such 
change do take effect so soon as The Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
shall have signified their formal assent 
thereto.” The resolution was seconded by 
Sir John Tait, deputy chairman of the bank, 
and carried. 





Subsequent to the meeting, application 
was made to The Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury for their formal 
assent to the passing of the special resolu- 
tion, and upon this being granted the name 
of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 
China was changed to THE CHARTERED 
BANK, with effect from the bank’s opening 
3 business on Thursday, December 6, 

956. 





LONDON AND 
RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on December 4th in London. 
Sir Joseph. Ball, KBE (the Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The net profit before taxation amounted 


* approximately to £131,000, as compared with 


£109,000 last year. From this sum falls to 
be deducted £76,000 in respect of taxation, 
leaving a net profit of £55,000 as compared 
with £49,000. Your Directors recommend a 
first and final dividend of 10 per cent. 


Consolidated Accounts: After all charges 
the sum to be carried forward amounts to 
£54,600, as compared with £50,400. 


The profit from ranching amounted to a 
sum of over £62,000, as compared with 
£36,000 


Mazoe Consolidated Mines: After paying 
the dividend, the unappropriated balance 
carried forward amounted to £6,550, as com- 
pared with £350 last year. 

Cam & Motor: This company produced 
94,476 fine ounces of gold for a mine working 
profit of £480,400. 


Pickstone Mine : During the three months 
to June 30th last, 3,792 fine ounces of gold 
were produced for a working profit of 
£14,200. The Arcturus Mine produced 14,272 
fine ounces of gold for a working profit of 
£61,200. 

At the Muriel Mine operations for the year 
resulted in a mine working profit of £111,300. 

Tebekwe, which is approaching the end of 


its life, nevertheless earned a working profit 
of £38,500. The report was adopted. 


Le eee eee 
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STAVELEY COAL & IRON 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The ninety-third annual general meeting 
of The Staveley Coal and Iron Company, 
Limited was held on December 5th in Lon. 
don, Mr Thomas A, McKenna (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1956: 

Much has been written in the Press regard. 
ing what has become popularly known as 
“ Automation” and also on the impact of 
Electronics in industry. One is left with the 
impression that automation means different 
things to different people, but it would be 
agreed, I think, that automation includes, 
amongst other things, the automatic control 
of processes and machinery. Developments 
of this kind, in which your Company is con- 
cerned, have been gradually evolving over a 
long period, but the rate of application has 
accelerated and the diversity extended in 
recent years. 


The application of electronics to many 
branches of industry, notably in promoting 
automatic methods of working and higher 
accuracy and reliability of manufacture, has 
been a distinguishing feature in the more 
recent development of industrial countries 
throughout the world. 


LIQUID POSITION 


Net current assets of the Group at June 30, 
1956, amounted to £8,279,770 compared with 
£8,419,269 last year. Although there is no 
material change in the total of Net Current 
Assets, your holding in British Government 
Securities has decreased by £2,013,039, 
mainly due to the payment of capital divi- 
dend in December, 1955, and the necessity 
to finance increased stocks. Actual commit- 
ments of the Group with third parties in 
respect of contracts for capital expenditure 
amounted at June 30, 1956, to £373,000. In 
addition to this figure, further capital ex- 
penditure amounting to £330,000 has been 
approved in respect of which contracts had 
not been placed at that date. 


The total earnings of the Group have fallen 
from £1,763,826 last year to £1,745,886 this 
year. The cause of this fall is the reduction 
in profit margins. 

An interim dividend of 4} per cent was 
paid in March last and your Directors are 
recommending a final dividend of 10) per 
cent, making a total gross dividend for the 
year of 15 per cent, which is the same as for 
the preceding year. Of the net profit after 
taxation £1,007,108, dividend absorbs 58 per 
cent (last year 55 per cent) leaving 42 per 
cent (last year 45 per cent) retained in the 
business. 


LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


The turnover and work-in-progress of your 
Group have increased substantially over the 
previous year, nevertheless, profit margins 
have again narrowed to an extent that re 
in a slightly lower Group profit whereas 
normatly an increase might have been ¢% 
pected. The Government has exhorted 
Industry to absorb increased costs, to abstain 
from raising selling prices and to be satisiicd 
with lower profits. 

Over the last few years labour and mater!) 
costs have risen relentlessly and there 1s 5° 
far very little practical evidence of a hal! '0 
this destructive process. Your Group |'5 
deliberately done its utmost to absorb th >¢ 
rising costs and will continue to do so, bu! 4 
real margin of profit is a necessity. 


The report and accounts were adopte:' 
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HARTEBEESTFONTEIN 
GOLD MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


LARGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAM ME 


MR B. L. BERNSTEIN’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of Harte- 
tccstfontein Gold Mining Company Limited 
held on November 30th in Johannesburg. 


Mr B. L. Bernstein (the Chairman), who 
presided, said: 

1 wish to add the following to my review 
of the Company’s affairs attached to the 
Report and Accounts already in your hands. 


It is Our intention to increase the milling 
rie to 100,000 tons per month as soon as 
production from the deeper North Western 
portion of the mine becomes available to 

ment tonnage drawn from the shallow 

, now being exploited. To achieve this 
mcrease with a Ingh percentage of waste 
rock discarded in sorting operations, some 
120,000 tons per month will have to be 
delivered to the sorting station. In order 
io handle additional tonnage, the hoisting 


capacity at No. 2 shaft is now being 

ncreased. 

With reference to the shaft sinking 

programme, it is anticipated that No. 
sub-vertical shaft will be in com- 

mission within two years. Work has 


iso commenced on No. 3 vertical shaft, 
which will become the main upcast ventila- 
tion shaft. It is anticipated that this shaft 
will be in commission during the first half 
of 1959. In addition to the cost of sinking 
and equipping these shafts capital expendi- 
\ure will be incurred in connection with the 
extensions to the reduction plant, additional 
luropean and non-European housing, excess 
development im anticipation of increased 
sloping, additional underground equipment 
and other equipment, plant and services for 
the increased scale of operations. The cost 
of this programme, including amounts 
already expended on capital works during 
the current financial year, is estimated to be 
£6 million, which will be spread over the 
next four years. 


EXPENDITURE TO BE MET FROM 
OWN RESOURCES 


In view of the Company's high profit 
ca. ning capacity from gold and uranium, and 
is full lease and tax payments will not be 
imcurred for some four to five years, your 
Directors feel that this capital expenditure 
can best be met by drawing on the Com- 
pany’s own resources. During this period it 
is anticipated that it will be possible to appro- 
priate the necessary funds from profits to 
meet this capital expenditure programme, to 
1cpay loans on due date and furthermore to 
make reasonable dividend distributions to 
shareholders. Naturally these views and the 
¢stimates to which I have referred are based 
on there being no appreciable change in 
mining conditions and the present levels of 
-4pital costs and mining costs, 


I have pleasure in advising you that the 
Uranium Plant is now in production and is 
already treating some 90,000 tons of slime 
per month, which represents 90 per cent of 
its rated capacity. This tonnage is made up 
of slimes from current gold production 
supplemented by tonnage from accumulated 
slimes. Initial testing operations at this 
plant commenced during September. The 
usual starting-up and teething troubles and 


absorption in the new plant were overcome 
during October and the plant is now 
operating satisfactorily. The Company will 
be declaring its first profit from uranium 
simultaneously with the November gold 
declaration. It is anticipated that the full 
production of 100,000 tons per month will be 
achieved in the near future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ALLIED BAKERIES LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXTENSION OF HOME 
AND OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Allied Bakeries, Limited, was held on Nov- 
ember 30th in London. 


Mr W. Garfield Weston, the Chairman, 
presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: During the year we extended our inter- 
ests by the acquisition of a number of old 
and well-established businesses in various 
parts of this country that can conveniently 
be integrated into our activities. 

We are following the same policies in 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in 
regard to the development and equipment of 
their businesses as we have adopted in this 
country and I am very pleased that the 
results which we are getting from those great 
territories are most satisfactory. 


We are satisfied that we should continue 
to develop our businesses overseas wherever 
suitable opportunities occur and to this 
end we are continuing our policy of 
leaving with the Local Boards all the profits 


which are earned, in order to finance 
that expansion. 
Our Group Profit at 5,064,000 is 


£179,000 higher than a year ago, after charg- 
ing all expenses other than United Kingdom 
Taxation, which takes £2,647,000 and is 
more than half of our profit for the year. 


Contracts for Capital Expénditure have 
been entered into amounting to £1,700,000 
for the extension, re-equipment and further 
modernisation of subsidiary companies, and 
when éarried out will greatly add to our pro- 
ductive capacity and efficiency. 

I am confident that the Board’s policy of 
broadening the ‘field and basis of the Group’s 
activities so that our investments are not 
solely confined to the bread and biscuit in- 
dustry is a wise one. It is the intention of 
your Board to continue this policy so that a 
not inconsiderable proportion of our avail- 
able resources will be utilised as circum- 
stances permit and suitable opportunities 
occur for further investments in diverse 
activities within the general scope of the food 
industry in this country and also within the 
Commonwealth. 


Land and Buildings have, it can reasonably 
be assumed, permanently appreciated in 
value, To give effect to this appreciation and 
enable us to present a Balance Sheet show- 
ing a truer present day value of the capital 
employed in earning our profits, a valuation 
of these assets is in progress. This valuation 
has been made by Messrs Wheatley Kirk 
Price and Co., in conjunction with other 
well known professional Valuers and pre- 
liminary information indicates that our 
Estate Property which now stands in our 
books at £11,114,000 will be brought up to 
not less than {18,500,000 in next years 
accounts. 


We have maintained our profits so far this 
year and we can reasonably hope to maintain 
them at their present level at least until the 
end of the present financial year. 


The report was adopted. 
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NEW UNION GOLDFIELDS 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL R. L. BROAD’S 
STATEMENT 


The Eighteenth Annual General Mecting 
of New Union Goldfields Limited, will be 
held on December 14, 1956, at Johannesburg. 
The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Lieutenant Colonel 
R. L. Broad, MC, which was circulated with 
po Accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1956. 


The realised profit for the year, after taxa- 
tion but before providing for diminution in 
value of investments, was £225,500. There 
Was a net diminution in value of £527,000, 
of which £337,000 was covered by transfers 
from revenue reserves, the balance of 
£190,000 being met out of taxed profits for 
the year. The balance of unappropriated 
profit carried forward to the current financial 
year was reduced from £69,400 to £26,300. 
The substantial fall in the value of our Com- 
pany’s share investments reflects, in the main, 
the more or less steady decline in the market 
prices of shares listed on the Stock Exchange 
during the period under review. There were 
many contributory factors to this decline in 
prices, not the least important of these being 
the rise in the general level of interest rates 
both in South Africa and in the United King- 
dom. Moreover, the gold mining industry, 
which is represented in our portfolio te such 
a large extent, still faces the dilemma of rising 
working costs against a fixed price for its 
product. 


RESERVES 


It may be taken as a reflection of the basic- 
ally healthy state of our Company’s affairs 
that it was able to absorb an investment de- 
preciation charge of £527,000, and still show 
revenue reserves and unappropriated profits 
totalling £583,200 at the end of the period. 
At June 30, 1956, our quoted investments had 
a book value of £2,192,500 (i955— 
£2,245,600) and a market value of £2,452,300 
(1955—£3,238,400). 


Drilling is being carried out on a coal 
prospect in the Carolina District, Eastern 
Transvaal, where so far some 20 million tons 
of coal of a reasonably high calorific value 
have been proved at relatively shallow depth. 
An interesting acquisition during the year was 
the participation with the Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment Company Limited in 
portion of the farm “ Modderfontein ” No. 4, 
District Vereeniging. This farm constitutes 
portion of what is known as the “ Waterpan 
Area,” where active prospecting operations 
are being conducted by the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company Limited. 


CONCLUSION 


The difficulties encountered over the past 
year can be almost entirely attributed to 
adverse share market conditions, which may 
well prove to have been transitory in nature. 
However, our finances should show a steady 
improvement with the advent of more of our 
investments into the list of dividend-payers, 
and with the prospect of receiving increasing 
dividends from our direct and _ indirect 
stake in the new producers. The overall 
position of our Group is sound, and the 
outlook for our major investments and for 
certain of our interests, which are still in 
the exploratory stage, is certainly not without 
encouragement. 
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THE CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


CONSIDERABLY INCREASED 
TURNOVER 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on December 5th, in 
London, Lord Braintree (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The trading profits for the year, excluding 
investment income, amounted to £722,688, 
as compared with £508,677 for the previous 
year. The increase in trading profits is pri- 
marily due to improvement in the results of 
the Parent Company, but certain of the Sub- 
sidiary Companies consolidated have also 
shown improved trading results. 

There has been a considerable increase in 
turnover as compared with last year. Against 
this, however, we have had once again to pro- 


SERCK RADIATORS 


FULL ORDER BOOK 





The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Serck Radiators, Limited, was held on 
November 30th, at Birmingham, Mr W. H. 
Newton, MA, FCA, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement to August 4, 1956: 


The increase in turnover of the Parent 
Company forecast last year has been less than 
anticipated, The recession in the Motor In- 
dustry has had the effect of reducing the 
profit of the Radiator Department. In our 
Engineering Department we have maintained 
the same production as last year in spite of 
the fact that in the early months we had 
difficulties in material supplies. 


In both these departments we have had to 
absorb increased costs of wages, salaries and 
other unavoidable overhead expenditure in 
order to assist our many important customers 
who are vitally interested in the export trade. 
The violent fluctuations in the price of non- 
ferrous metals during the year have added to 
our difficulties in this connection. 


Serck Tubes Limited.—There has again 


vide for increases in cost in excess of the 
amounts which I anticipated in my last 
report. The actual increases in cost of 
material, mainly steel, spelter and brass, were 
approximately £270,000. Increases in wages 
and salaries amounted to £163,000, which is 
mainly due to national awards; it 1s esti- 
mated that in the current year the Company 
will have to bear a further £120,000 of extra 
cost under this heading. 


In pursuit of our policy of absorbing extra 
charges by reductions in manufacturing Costs, 
a large proportion of the amounts in question 
has been taken care of in this way, and I am 
pleased to say there has only been a limited 
increase in selling prices. 

While the total value of business in the 
period shows an increase against last year, the 
decrease in housing brought about a falling- 
off in the sale of standard windows. In the 
overseas market I reported last year a record 
sale ; I am pleased to tell you that this year’s 
figures show a substantial increase, the figures 
being £1,650,000 and £1,800,000 respectively. 
The sale of Crittall Grain Silos, which I men- 
tioned as a new product last year, now con- 
stitutes an important part of our turnover. 


Your Directors have transferred a further 
£100,000 to General Reserve, bringing that 


—— 
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Reserve up to £800,000, and £25,000 to Pro. 
visionefor Pension Schemes. After providing 


for Preference Dividends, £43,844, and the 
interim dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
five per cent, £35,937, there remains 4 
balance of £406,459. Your Directors recom. 
mend that a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
£71,875, be paid, making 15 per cent (less 
income tax) for the year, leaving £334,584 to 
be carried forward, 


The reduction in house building must 
inevitably affect the volume of standard 
windows required in the home market, We 
are making every endeavour to replace the 
loss of orders at home by overseas sales and 
are not without hope of a substantial increase 
It is extremely difficult to forecast the effect 
of the credit squeeze on other forms of build- 
ing, but the volume of business on hand is 
larger than it was this time last year. How- 
ever, it does not seem reasonable to expect 
that the same volume can be maintained 
Much will depend on maintaining efficient 
operation and holding profit margins at a 
reasonable figure. 


We believe that aluminium window pro- 
duction of all kinds can add substantially to 
our profit-earning ability. 

The report was adopted. 





been a satisfactory increase of output in 
this section of our business—particularly in 
specialised tubing—and trading results for 
the year are very encouraging. 

Radiator Service Branches.—Our Radiator 


Service Branches again have had a very satis- 
factory year. 


Audley Engineering Company, Limited.— 
The Audley Company from April 1, 1955, to 
August 4, 1956, received the highest level of 
orders, including more than 48 per cent 
export, and achieved the highest output and 
profits in its history. In compliance with the 
provisions of the Companies Act, however, 
only profits from November 28, 1955, to 
August 4, 1956, are included in the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account. 


Serck (Eire) Limited.—The severe setback 
in the Motor Trade in Ireland has adversely 
affected the new radiator manufacturing fac- 
tory at Harold’s Cross. The Service Branch, 
however, has been successful and while there 
has been a setback in profits, the results are 
not unsatisfactory. 


Serck Radiators (South Africa) (Pty.) 
Limited.—The South African company has 
had a satisfactory year notwithstanding grow- 
ing competition in Cape Town. 

Accounts.—The additions to Group Fixed 


Assets amounting to £336,335 include, in 
addition to the Parent Company (/210,686), 
principally the expenditure by Audley which 
has been heavier than usual to meet expand- 
ing trade. 


Your Directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 6d. per unit less tax, which makes a 
total for the year of 15 per cent, less tax, 
the same rate as for the preceding year but 
payable upon the increased capital. 


Future Prospects——The new year starts 
with a very full order book in most depart- 
ments and steps are being taken to increase 
production capacity to meet this. A new 
Machine Shop at Newport and a projected 
extension at Greet will give us those facilities 
we need for increasing production. However, 
competition both at home and abroad is 
becoming increasingly keen, and the tendency 
must be for profit margins to contract. 


Since the end of the year, with a view to 
developing Audley interests in Germany, we 
have taken a 47} per cent intefest in a new 
German company to take over the sale of 
Audco valves, which are being made in Ger- 
many by sub-contract. Our partners are an 
American company and our German 
Manager. 


The report and accounts were adopted 








LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 
LIMITED 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
December 6th at Portsmouth, Mr A. E. 
Downing, FCA, FSAA (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 

Trading conditions have been and continue 
to be increasingly competitive, nevertheless 


tained at a satisfactory level and, in spite of 
restrictive Import Quotas imposed by certain 
countries, we are able to report improved 
Export Sales. 


Our policy of maintaining the Plant and 
Machinery and Factory Premises at the 
highest possible level of efficiency, out of 
income, has been continued throughout the 
year. 

The erection of the additional Factory at 
Fareham (to which reference was made last 


year) has been completed and in operation 
since last March. 


resources—both in respect of capital expendi- 
ture and increased production costs. With 
these objects in view, appropriations have 
been made from this year’s Profit and Loss 
Account to Capital Reserve £25,000, Genera! 
and Contingencies Reserve (including £5,000 
re Staff Retirement) £10,000, and Stock 
Reserve £10,000. 


The payment of a final dividend on | 
Ordinary Share Capital, of 7 per cent (less 
tax)—making 10 per cent for the yer, 
recommended. The balance of unippro- 
priated net profit to be carried forward 


the 





we are pleased to be able to present to the It is very desirable that the Company’s @mounts to~ £12,317 as compared - 
members the accounts of another successful financial position shall be strengthened in 413,738 brought in. 
year’s trading. Home sales have been main- order to meet the calls made upon its The report was adopted. 
The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 

Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. Iran: £6 Iraq : £6 New Zealand : £9 (sterli S.A ica and W. Indies : £7.!58. 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. Israel : £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : ah Sudan : €5.10s. 
East Africa : £5.5s. Hongkong : £7 Japan : £9 ' 

£5.5s. 


Egypt: India & Ceylon : £6 


So De VRE PRPS ABO OG Se. TAISEN IIE P 5 IEEE LE SAS AE AME ME RAD ARE BOE A RE TE 


Malaya : £6.15s. 


are 


Pakistan : £6 
Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMETRICS AND 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
invited for a 


Applications are Lectureship in 


Fconometrics and Economic Statistics. Salary scale : 
1650 x £50—£1,350. Initial salary seconding to 
experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family 


allowance benefits. a 
Applications (six copies) should be lodged, not later 
han December 31, 1956, with the undersigned, from 
~»hom further particulars may be obtained. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
retary of University Court. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 
The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships 
r advanced study or research in the social sciences 
ys term is used in a wide sense to include not only 
t.onomics, Government, etc., but equally, fields such 
Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
hin the range £800-£1,350 per annum (Simon Research 
i cllowships), or within the range ‘of £1,400-£1,750 per 
nnum (Simon Senior Research Fellowships), according to 
ilifications and experience. They are open to members 
{ the public services as well as to persons with academic 
xperience.—-Applications should be sent by January 15, 
7, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, 
m whom further particulars may be obtained, and who 
| be pleased to anSwer any enquirics regarding the 
pe of the Fellowships. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE LIMITED 


seek the services of a 
CHIEF ENGINEER, 


to be responsible for all engineering services and 
the further development of their plant, producing 
Soaps. Toilet Articles, Scourers, etc., at Salford, 
Manchester 

Applicants should hold advanced technical 
qualifications, and should have had some years’ 
experience of maintenance and development work 
on buildings, process plant and high-speed 
automatic machinery (preferably in the Chemical 
Industry), together with all the administrative 
work involved, including the control of a large 
department, negotiation with — wr etc 

A substantial salary is offere Other condi- 
tions are good, and there are excellent prospects 
for a man of not more than 45 years 

Applications, in writing, should give full details 
of age, education, experience and present salary, 
to 


The Factory Personnel Manager, 371 Ordsall 
Lane, Salford, 5 
REA MANAGER (Midlands) Arising from 
“\ expansion, a national servicing organisation § is 


wionalising its operations, and proposes shortly to 
s:ppoint a Midlands Manager to operate from Birmingham. 
Ihis post will offer great scope for development to a 
keen executivé ; he must have a proven successful record 
planning and controlling marketing campaigns, in 
lving and operating effective servicing methods, and 
building and running economically an efficient transport 
system Administrative ability is essential A Starting 
dary commensurate with the responsibility will be paid ; 
profitable expansion develops it will be reflected in 
emuneration. An invitation to apply for the post is 
ied to men with the confidence and ability to think 


! work in terms of big and rapid expansion. Letters, 
1 full details of age, education, qualifications, 
xperience, should be addressed, in confidence, to the 
Managing Director, Box 308, Anderson and Co.. 


i William IV Street, London, W.C.2 
| he CATION OFFICER required by the Stee! Company 
~ otf. Wakes Limited (Steel Division) 

The successful candidate will be head of the Education 
ind Training Department in the Steel Division 

He will be responsible for a wide variety of training 
schemes for juveniles and adult operatives, craftsmen and 
foremen. Initiative and administrative ability are necessary 
considerations, and a knowledge of engineering and/or 
technical education will be an advantage. 

The salary” will be in accordance 
qualifications, 

Those wishing 
Application Form to:<— 

Superintendent, Personnel Services, The Steel Company 
ot Wales Limited (Steel Division), Abbey Works, Port 
talbot, Glam. 


HOUSING TRUST CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
DESIGNATE 


The Western Region Production Development Board, 
ith the approval and support of the Government of the 
Western Region of Nigeria, intends to establish a Western 
Kegion Housing Trust. The objects of the Trust will be 
the development of Housing Estates as well as fostering 
the growth of home ownership. Applications are invited 
for the post of Chief Executive Officer Designate of the 
lrust In the preliminary stages his chief duties will be 
assist in drafting legislation and in drawing up plans 
the establishment and operation of the Trust. During 
this period he will be engaged on the staff of the Board 
bul. subject to satisfactory performance, will become the 
Chief Officer of the Trust when formed. His duties will 
hen include (a) organising the development of housing 
States ws (b) promoting home-ownership on building 
ety lines. } 
\pplicants should possess wide administrative experience 
such fields as planning, development, and financing of 
ousing areas and of home ownership schemes. Academic 
d professional qualifications will be an advantage. 
Salary will be £2.500-£3,500, point of entry depending 
’ qualifications and experience. . 
Further details of the proposed Trust and of the Board’s 
lerms and Conditions of Service can be obtained from: 
The London Represcntative, 
Western Region Production Development Board, 
18, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. ; 2 
® whom applications, giving full details of experience, 
Gualifications, etc., should be addressed ; replies to reach 
him mot later than January 31, 1957. : , 
General Terms of Employment : House, with basic 
furniture, provided at rental of £150 per annum ; Provident 
Fund ; Outfit Allowance £60 ; Free Medical Service ; 
Free passage for wife ; home leave at full pay at the rate 
— days per month of overseas service. Low income 
ta 


with age and 


to apply should write for official 
or— 


SSISTANT SECRETARY required by Insurance 
Company at its Head Office in the North of England. 
Applicants should be «aged about 35, qualified as 
Accountant or Secretary. sual secretarial duties include 
mechanised accounting. — Box 1. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. (CLEMENTS PRESS, 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


FELLOWSHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 
The College proposes to proceed shortly to appoint to 
a teaching post in Economics, which, according to the 
qualifications of the successful candidate, will take the 
form either of a (permanent) Official Fellowship and 
Tutorship, or of a Lectureship for three years. The 
appointment will date from April 
thereafter as is mutually convenient. 
Applicants who must have obtained Honours at a 
British university, should apply to the Warden not later 
| ——e ~ 1957, wating their qualifications for the 
a entioning the name 
— mnvenes can be made. laalicaent scehevs 
tails of salary and conditions of a 
be obtained from the College Secretary. wetare 
¢ choice of the College will not 
confined to those who apply. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited from men or women for a 
Research Fellowship in any branch of Economics 
(including economic history) to start in October, 1957, or 
at some other agreed date. The appointment will be 
for three years in the first instance, renewable. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Warden.—Applica- 
tions should reach him not later than January 31, 1957 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
RESEARCH re TRADE UNION 


Applications are invited from men or 
Research Fellowship in the field of Twentieth-Century 
British Trade Union History The appointment will be 
for three years in the first instance, renewable Further 
Particulars may be obtained from the Warden.— 
Applications should reach him not later than January 31, 
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SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Applications are invited for the post of Treasurer, who 
will also act as Secretary to the governing body 
Applicants must be women holding an Honours Degree 
qualifications will include academic, as well as administra- 
tive, experience The post may be part-time, or may be 
combined with another College appointment of academic 
rather than administrative character Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Treasurer, Somerville College, 
Oxford, by whom applications should be received not 
later than January 12, 1957 Consideration will not be 
limited to those who apply 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Statistician in the Department of Agriculture, Kenya, 
to advise on the design of field and other experiments 
conducted by the Department including sampling, investi- 
gations and surveys, and to assist in the statistical 
analysis of results 

Candidates should have a good degree in Mathematics 
together with some post-graduate training in statistics, 
and preferably a diploma in statistics; alternatively a 
good degree in Agriculture and post-graduate training in 
Statistics Some experience of, or training in, statistical 
methods as applied to agricultural field experiments is 
essential. This would if necessary be provided by means 
of a Colonial Agricultural Probationership Applications 
will, therefore, be accepted from recent graduates. Age 
limits 21-40 

Appointment will be either on two years’ probation 
for permanent and pensionable employment or on contract 
terms. Salary in scale £939-£1,863, with gratuity of £25 
to £37 10s. for each period of 3 months’ service if on 
contract. Government quarters at moderate rental. Free 
passages for officer, wife and family. Income tax at 
local rates Generous home leave 

Application forms and further particulars from Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1! Quote BCD63/7/03. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


1, 1957, or as soon 


necessarily be 


women for a 


The Export Market Research Department of a large 
engineering group invites applications for three 
vacancies - 

A Senior Post, requiring an imaginative economist, 
preferably between 28 and 40 years of age, to_ follow 
and interpret home and export market trends. He will 


be responsible for directing and developing the Economic 
Analysis and Interpretation side of the Department's 
work. Experience in the application of economics in 
industry and a flair for short and lucid presentation are 
essential. 

Two Assistant Posts, which also démand a talent for 
clear and brief exposition in plain English :— 

(1) Requiring a male University Graduate to handle the 
collation and interpretation of statistics produced by 
subsidiary companies A good degree in Economics is 
needed, and a (familiarity with the industrial application 
of statistics : : 

(2) Requiring a male or female University Graduate 
to collect information relevant to the Group's activities, 
and produce a regular Bulletin 

Salaries in all three cases will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience.—Application forms should 
be obtained from the Secretary, Market Research Depart- 
ment, TA. (Export) Ltd, 58-72 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, | 
PPHE WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 

for a Junior Executive appointment as Research 
Assistant in the Economics and Statistics Department. 
The duties of the post will be primarily concerned with 
the Authority’s current programme of research into 
earnings, expenses and productivity of various sections of 
the white fish producing and distributing systems. 

Applicants should be University graduates, preferably 
with a degree in economics or statistics. and experience 
in a commercial statistical office, while not essential, would 
be an advantage 


invite applications 


Salary scale £625 x £35—£800, the point of entry 
depending on qualifications and experience. A contri- 
butory pension scheme is in operation, and luncheon 


vouchers and a five-day week are among other conditions 
of service 
‘ations, giving names of two referees, should be 
cont te the Secretary Solicitor, White Fish Authority. 
Tilbury House, Petty France, S.W.1, within fourteen days 
of the date of this advertisement 
ARKETING RESEARCH.—This is a new post in an 
Mi covendies department, which can be filled by 
an enterprising person with preferably a degree in 
statistics and/or psychology. Experience in market research 
an asset. Age under 30 desirable —Full particulars » 
the Personne! Adviser, The Rank Organisation, 11 Bel- 
ea AND BARRETT LTD., of Yeovil, Somerset, 
require an Assistant Personnel Officer with prospect 
of succession within three years.—Applications to the 
Secretary. 
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FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE URBAN 
AFRICAN POPULATION OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Applications are invited from persons with suitable 
qualifications and experience to carry out the above 
survey. _ qualifications required are an Honours 
Degree in Statistics, Economics, Sociology or related sub- 
jects, whilst experience in the conduct of sample surveys 
of family expenditures, housing employment and size of 
urban populations would be an advantage, even if such 
experience had been gained in countries outside Africa. 

The successful applicant will be appointed on contract 
for a period of three years at a salary of £1,500 per 
annum first year, £1,550 per annum second and £1,600 
per annum third year. The cost of rail and sea fares 
to Salisbury and half the cost of similar fares for his 
wife and dependant children will be met. On compk- 
tion of the contract, the cost of return fare for the 
candidate and half the cost of similar fares will be paid, 
provided the return journey is made within two months 
of completion of contract. The cash equivalent of 
Vacation Leave in credit at the end of the contract 
(accrual rate 354 days per month of service) will also 
be paid. , 

The person appointed will be attached to the staff of 
the Central African Statistical Office, Salisbury, but will 
be required to travel frequently to other towns in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

_ Application forms and further details from the Public 
woe Attaché, Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, 


Closing date December 15th. 


COST AND WORKS ACCOUNTANT 


BRITISH GUIANA 
aluminium company requires accountant 
for two- to three-year construction programme Salary 
equivalent to £150 per month for particularly well- 
qualified man. This job offers an opportunity of saving 
money, long leave, with good and varied experience 
Write Box X.164, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, 


EC 
AN INFORMATION OFFICER 


A British firm of management consultants with overseas 
subsidiaries has reached a point in the rapid postwar 
expansion of its activities, at which it requires a man 
between 25-28 to organise and take over the new position 
of Information Officer in London. The work will be in the 
very centre of the ficld of management, and the successful 
applicant will be one who has a sincere interest in this 
subject and a strong desire to contribute to its develop 
ment Qualifications are a university degree, preferably 
in engineering, some industrial experience and experience 
of report writing. Initial salary will be up to £1,100 per 


international 


annum, and a continuing career with promotion within 
the company’s organisation is envisaged Please write 
with brief tabulated details of age, education and 
experience, to Box 576 
ESEARCH : political, social, with statistical basis, in- 
cluding polls Man 25 upwards; graduate; wanted 
immediately. Absorbing job.—write Box 575 


ULL-TIME SERVICES of a Senior Solicitor’s Manag- 
ing Clerk required to take control of Legal 
Department dealing with day-to-day business, chiefly 
connected with agreements for purchase of rights of 
plays, films, etc., for services of scriptwriters, artites, 
production directors, e¢tc., and general work of a 
Contracts Department Commencing salary not less than 
£1,250 per annum. The Company has a Staff Contributory 
Superannuation Scheme.—Write, giving full details of 
experience, age, cetc., to The Secretary, Granada TV 
Network Limited, 36 Golden Square, London, W.! 
D aoe EXECUTIVE required in Sales Department of 
Food and Beverage Company. We need an educated 
man of common sense and wide general interests who 
can deal with routine efficiently and can bring enthusiastic 
and bright ideas into sales promotion An interesting 
and rewarding job for the right man, who should be 
from 24 to 29 years, and must have the personality to 
co-operate with colleagues and the many representatives 
he will be controlling —Send brief details of age, 
education and career, to Box 574 


‘CHAIRMEN/ MANAGING DIRECTORS 


Industrial Top Executive (47), shortly free, whole 
or part time. Many years at Board level and 
as Group M.D. in capital/consumer goods Used to 


quick detection of weakness, latent strength. Arts Degree, 
engineer trained, widely travelled/connected, especially in 
_America.—Box 572. : 
OUNG man seeks post as assistant or trainee statrs- 
tician.—Box 578. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requirin the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 


SHELL TRINIDAD LIMITED 


The Resolutions submitted to the Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Company of November 20, 1956, 
relating to transfer of Control and Management to 
Trinidad having been duly passed, the business of the 
Company is controlied and managed entirely from the 
Island of Trinidad effective December 1. 1956 

The Head Office of the Company is situated at Point 
Fortin, Trinidad A Transfer Office for all matters 
relating to the registration of share transfers is main 
tained at St. Helen’s Court, Great St. Helen's, London, 
E.C.3 





R. W. LUCIE-SMITH, 
Secretary 
Point Fortin, Trinidad. 
December 3, 1956 
HRISTMAS is coming, but Duff Gordon’s EL CID 
Sherry is here! Try it wherever good sherry is to be 
had. You'll find that a bottle or two makes a delightful 
present 
lg er ng oo 


ASSOCIATION Lecture by 


Mr V. Cavendish-Bentinck, CMG, on “ German 
Economy Today.” December 13th, Caxton Hall, 
6.30 p.m Entrance 2s ya 
: EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations — University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-¢xamination) courses in business 


subjects.— Write today for free prospectus —and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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COVENTRY-CLIMAX ENGINES LTD 





The Coventry-Climax Fork Truck 
illustrated is fitted with a hydraulic 
clamp attachment which allows the 
upper arm (rubber faced) to exercise 
a controlled pressure towards the two 
lower arms or forks. This attachment 
is thus able to pick up all manner of 
goods by its squeeze-grip-action . ., 
to hold them securely without need 
of baseboard, pallet or binding... . 
while the operator manoeuvres the 
truck, raising or lowering the load to 
the required height for the next 
operation. 





SPACE SAVING. Close stacking in multi-unit blocks giving 
maximum space utilisation 

TIME SAVING. Quantity handling of bulky units in a fraction 
of the time needed for other methods 

DAMAGE SAVING. Breakages during transit are negligible 
when organised fork trucking does the job. 


MAT tS, SRR SS AE TINO RPE int PII RAD Rs a os anata eee 


The Bellrock plaster panels being handled in these pictures are a good 
example of organised handling by special attachment leading {0 :- 


DEPT. (E. ), COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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This is just one of a score of quick-fix 
or semi-permanent attachments which extend 
the already outstanding versatility of the 
fork lift truck to provide the supreme 
productivity of the special purpose machine. 


Pioneers of the 
small diesel 
FORK 


LIFT 
TRUCK 
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